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“BUT MEN MUST WORK.” 





CHAPTER I. 
MISS HILLYARD. 


i looking back over one’s past life from the safe though somewhat 

monotonous level of middle age, one is conscious of added clear- 
ness of vision, of a more thorough comprehension of the verities and 
unmasked realities of existence, that start up like whitened mile-stones 
along an unending road. In the hurry of youth we overlook these 

rominent points that intersect the different stages of our being; the 
fight is too strong in our eyes; one must descend into the well to view 
the concealed starlight. We draw our own visionary horizon. To be 
young is to live. Beyond youth lies blankness, absolute negation: to 
_ old,—pshaw! as well threaten the young with a palsy, with the 

eath-in-life of paralysis! it is the dreadful hereafter, which no healthy 
imagination will depict for a moment. And yet, if they only knew it, 
age offers delicate compensations. In a flat country one can walk more 
securely, and a greater breadth of landscape adds to the pleasure of 
the ian ; the imagination may shrink somewhat, but the memory - 
enfolds treasures of past comforts and experiences: in the baldest and 
most prosaic life the affections must have watered many an oasis. 

But philosophy, however well defined, may grow irksome. I have 
been tempted to generalize, before gathering up a few stray threads 
from a life that by most folk would be termed meagre and uninterest- 
ing, but which, lived moment by moment in fearless simplicity, was 
to me, its owner, certainly not devoid of pleasurable sensations. 
Written down in black and white, the amount of pleasure may have 
seemed at first sight somewhat limited. 

A middle-aged worker in the human hive, a daily governess with- 
out living kith and kin, certainly presents a modest margin to expecta- 
tion. Life’s interest must wax feeble at such a low level ; there could 
be ‘no high tides of strong recurrent excitement. Chut! let these 
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young merry babblers hold their peace: would I change places with 
them, knowing that their climbing powers have not yet been essayed, 
that they are still at the bottom of the ascent, with all their troubles 
bristling like an array of spears to meet them ? 

Once I too was discontented and threw weary critical glances 
around me; but that was before I learned my lesson more perfectly,— 
that hardest of all lessons, taught by a saintly teacher, “to ask nothing, 
to refuse nothing,”—to be content with following the reapers. Now 

ple tell me sometimes, and they say it with all earnestness, that it 
makes them feel happier in their minds, and more satisfied with them- 
selves, only to be with me, “for you are so cheery, my dear Miss 
Osborne, such a comfortable sort of person altogether, that it is really 
a relief to talk to you ;” and a speech like this makes me supremely 
happy for a fortnight, for to diffuse heart-sunshine must be better 
than all the gifts of the fairies put together. But it was not always 
so. How well I remember one bitter March afternoon, when the east 
wind that penetrated to my bones and scarified every nerve seemed 
more bearable than the dull fogginess that had crept over my spirits 
and blocked up every avenue to cheerfulness ! ) 

I was in mourning for my sole relative, an aunt, my father’s sister, 
and a widow in tolerable circumstances. I had attended her death- 
bed, and, though there had been small interchange of sympathy between 
us, I had striven to mourn for her decently. A certain pathos at the 
idea that there was only one Osborne remaining formed the nucleus of 
a few tears. They dried up—nay, they were frozen—when a fifty- 
pound note was put in my hand and a well-digested plan for a dozen 
almshouses was shown to me by the Jawyer. I had not consciously 
coveted my aunt’s money, my health was good, and I was not afraid of 
work ; nevertheless the niggardliness of the action oppressed me. There 
had only been two Osbornes, and she was my father’s sister. Well, 
peace be with her: she meant well, and the old women whom she clothed 
and fed as well as housed doubtless rose up and called her blessed ; but 
I have a notion that in that other world the scheme over which her 
lawyer gloated would hardly have looked so fair and consistent, and 
even an engraved motto, cut in the whiteness of the stone, may have 
failed to provoke admiration in angelic eyes. ‘Troubles seldom come 
singly ; I was out of employment just then, my last pupil had married, 
and I had nothing else in view; and but for my scanty savings and 
the fifty pounds, together with a tolerable stock of clothes, I should 
have felt my courage at a low ebb. As I walked through the quiét 
chain of squares lying behind Bloomsbury, I fought with an unusual 
and most benumbing sense of utter nameless depression; a feeling 
of loneliness, of failure, of unwonted pee: weighed me down. 
“What is the meaning of it all?” I asked sayeelh querulously. 


“ What is the use of living a mere unit of humanity? I belong to no 
one; no one cares for me or would be the better or worse if I were 
to be swept out of life: there are governesses enough in the world, and 
far too many women jostling one another in the search for employment : 
like Jonah, I am weary of my life,” and so on through the whole gamut 
of feminine despondency ; and all the time a dozen wrinkled smiling 
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countenances seemed to rebuke my sourness. Nevértheless, the nig- 
gardliness of my only relative still oppressed me. Money was less to 
me than kindness; all my life I had wished to be loved; so little 
would have contented me,—just the dregs where others had quaffed. 
It was in this mood and under these depressing circumstances that I 

resented myself at the agency office to which I usually resorted. 

iss Brown was an old acquaintance of mine; her nod and smile 
called up a wintry smile in response; anything else in the general 
fogginess was clearly impossible. She looked at me a little narrowl 
as she pointed to a chair: she was making an entry ; she would spe 
to me ina moment. Five minutes of irritating quill-penmanship on 
her side, of dissatisfied self-communing on mine, then Miss Brown was 
ready for business, 

“You look cold and tired, Miss Osborne. Draw nearer to the fire. 
It is a depressing day. I had your note yesterday.” 

“T hope you have something in view that will suit me. I am not 
over-particular, you know.” 

“Should you object to the country ?” ‘ 

“Not at all. I feel in need of change. London all the year round 
is monotonous; but,” in a less sanguine tone, and with a return of 
fogginess, “ you forget that I have an objection to any residential situa- 
tion. I prefer a moderate degree of freedom, my evenings to myself.” 
Y me could I part with Mousquetaire, the four-footed companion 
of my ings? 

% Arges remember; you only desired daily employment; and, 
strange to say, I think I have something that will suit you exactly. I 
was reading your note when a lady called: she had been recommended 
to my agency. Now, I wonder if you would think Walton too far 
from London,—Walton in ——-shire, I mean.” 

“The distance would be a matter of indifference to me, as long as 
it is in England. I have no wish to go abroad. Let me hear all 
about it, Miss Brown.” 

“The lady’s name was Hillyard,—Miss Hillyard. She said her 
mother’s health obliged them to live in a very secluded way, and that 
her sister’s education had been somewhat neglected in consequence, at 
least as far as accomplishments. iss Hillyard was a very 
pleasing person,” here Miss Brown paused, as though to find an ade- 
quate expression,—-“ a most interesting person, exceedingly so,” break- 
ing off without rounding her sentence: she was always a little rugged 
in speech. 

“Young ?” 


“ Ah, yes; not a girl,—by no means a girl ; indeed, I noticed gray 
hairs, A v lady-like person, and decidedly out of the common. 
Money pots 4 no object ; she offered liberal terms; but the conditions 
struck me as a little peculiar.” 

. “In what way?” somewhat sharply. 

Miss Brown seemed to find my question difficult. 

“T can hardly tell you,” with an apologetic laugh at her own 
hs yomr “Tt was more the sort of impression given me, for Miss 

yard was perfectly straightforward practical. She said at once 
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that a resident governess was out of the question; the presence of a 
stranger in the house would distress her mother’s weak nerves; a few 
hours daily. would be all that would be required; and then she asked 
me a little anxiously if I thought a lady would mind living in rooms 
near them,—would a short walk be any impediment ?—would not 
many ladies be glad to have their evenings free? And then I thought 
of you. Miss Hillyard’s face quite brightened—she looked sad enough, 
poor thing—when I told her that in my opinion you would be the 
very person.” 

“T can see nothing peculiar in this; it all sounds perfectly natural.” 
But to this Miss Brown made no verbal response, only her lips formed 
into a curious little twist, as though she were determined to keep her 
thoughts to herself, and I at once felt my curiosity stimulated. 

“Miss Hillyard proposed that you should call on her this after- 
noon,” she continued. “She is anxious to leave town as soon as pos- 
sible. She is staying at a hotel in—stop, I have the address here; I 
will give you the paper. Any time between three and five will do. 
There will be no need of references, I have settled all that, so you can 
make your own terms; and I hope you will be able to come to a satis- 
factory arrangement.” 

“T hope so too.” And then we shook hands, and, after a kindly 
remark from Miss Brown to the effect that I looked less tired than 
when I entered her office, I took leave and faced the east wind again. 
What had happened to me? Miss Brown was not a romantic person, 
our interview had been strictly business-like, nevertheless I felt cheered, 
warmed, mentally refreshed: some current of healthy human interest 
had dispelled the fog. I let myself into my lodgings with my old 
alertness, and the very sight of Mousquetaire’s waving black tail as he 
flew down-stairs to greet me made me feel cheerful. Let those who 
will laugh at a lonely spinster, but for an intelligent, loving little com- 
panion my black Pomeranian had no equal. 

It was in a far different spirit that I set out on my quest that 
afternoon; I was callous to the east wind, and, instead of indulging 
inward spleen, I was summing up with pardonable pride my little 
stock of accomplishments. Music was my forte; I was considered by 
competent authorities to be an excellent teacher; my French was pure, 
and I had some knowledge of drawing. My weak points—but I would 
veil them artfully ; there was no need to present them in too strong a 
light ; they. must be toned, softened down, left in the background. 
this time I had reached the quiet, old-fashioned hotel where Miss Hilt 
yard had taken up her temporary abode. A gray-haired waiter came 
forward to learn my errand, and at once conducted me to a room where 
a lady was writing in the window. “A lady to see Miss Hillyard,” he 
observed, sonorously, and the bent head was at once raised, 

The room was somewhat dim, in spite of the firelight, and for.a 
moment I could not quite discern Miss Hillyard’s features; When I 
did—but it is almost impossible to describe the sudden shock (I know 
no other word) of surprise, of involuntary admiration, that. came-over 
me when I first saw Judith Hillyard’s face: ridiculous 9s it. must 


‘sound from the lips of a middle-aged woman, I understood .at, that 
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moment what people mean when they talk of falling in love at first 
sight. 

Had I fallen in love with Miss Hillyard ? or was I only penetrated 
by a sudden feeling of pity for the young weary face that came between 
me and the light ? 

Yes, it was a young face, in spite of the gray hairs that threaded 
the dark, smooth coils; and the figure, thin and angular in its sharp- 
ness, was young too. Those thin, sharp lines spoiled everything ; 
they marred the perfect beauty of the face, they hindered all youthful 
roundness. As P. sat there,—for she had waved me to a seat with a 
hurried, nervous gesture,—an odd idea came into my head: I thought 
if I were an artist, a real artist, I would ask her to sit to me for Ruth 
the Moabitess when her faithful widowed heart was pleading with her 
mother-in-law. Something in the sad dark eyes that suddenly met 
mine brought the old Jewish idyl to my memory. 

She was so silent, she seemed to find it so difficult to commence the 
conversation, that I came boldly to her relief : 

“Miss Brown atked‘me to call. I am Miss Osborne. She had an 
idea that I should suit you. ‘You require a finishing governess for 
your sister.” 

“ Ah, yes,” very nervously,—but how deep her voice was! but for 
a certain richness and sweetness and a well-controlled modulation, it 
would almost have been too deep for a woman,—“ ah, yes, Miss Brown 
was good enough to recommend you; she knew our requirements, and 
she was sure you would suit us perfectly ; indeed, she spoke so highly 
that we ought to consider ourselves fortunate if we can secure your 
services.” Here Miss Hillyard made me a timid little bow, and the 
glimmer of a smile passed over her fine features. 

“T do not know about that. I am old enough to be a little old- 
fashioned. I have not taken up all the new-fangled theories of educa- 
tion. 

“That is all the better,” very gently. 

“T think I could undertake to teach French and music, and even 
drawing, to your satisfaction. With regard to German——” 

“There will be no occasion for German. Muriel—my sister, I 
mean—is very backward. French and music,—ah, and drawing,— 
that-will be an amusement. Music is the chief difficulty.” Here she 
looked mutely at a closed piano behind me. I was quick to read her 
thoughts: I had a singular pleasure even at that early stage of our 

uaintance in interpreting them. 

“Shall I play to you? would you care to hear me?” 

Her whole face brightened. I had no need to put the question: 
she had lacked courage to ask me,—that was all. I played as though 
my whole future depended on her verdict. When I rose, she was ° 
wiping a few quiet tears from her eyes. 

‘* How beautifully you play, Miss Osborne! the very notes seem to 
speak. Muriel will be delighted. Miss Brown spoke truly. Ah, I 
hope you will consent to teach Muriel, that our terms will satisfy you.” 
And here she named a sum that seemed sufficiently handsome. The 


neighborhood and my lodgings next passed under review, and here 
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ain Miss Hillyard seemed a little anxious: the country was very 
nice, but should I think a mile’s walk every day too long? 

“A mile!” somewhat surprised at this question. “Is Leylands 
such a large place?” 

“No, indeed ; it is only a tiny village. There are no lodgings to 
be found there, but there are some nice rooms vacant in Walton; I 
would take them if you like. Miss Trotter is such a pleasant woman, 
and there is only one other lodger in the house, a gentleman, one of 
the masters belonging to Walton School. I shall be going there to- 
morrow, and could make all arrangements,—that is, if you are not 
afraid of the walk.” 

“Nothing would suit me better, and I shall always be home in 
daylight,” for Miss Hillyard had named from half-past nine to two as 
my hours. We made a few more necessary arrangements, fixed time, 
train, and put a few mutual questions, and then, as she seemed uncer- 
tain how to dismiss me, I brought the interview to a close by rising 
from my seat. She looked relieved, put out her hand, then drew it 
back again and gave me a second shy little bow. 

‘ This day fortnight, Miss Hillyard.” 

‘Thanks very much. I will write and tell you when I have made 
arrangements with Miss Trotter. There is a dog, you say?” 

“Yes, black Pomeranian,—such a beauty, Miss Hillyard. 

ies are devoted to him. I can go nowhere without 


She smiled, as though my enthusiastic tone amused her. “Very 
well,” was all she said, very quietly, and then the waiter opened the 


door. 4 . 
That night I felt as though I had been bewitched. As I lay be- 


tween sleeping and waking, Miss Hillyard’s dark, beautiful face haunted 
me; I could see her thin hand raised in gentle gesticulation, could 
hear that deep, strangely-vibrating voice, so young and yet so sad. 
What could it mean? 





CHAPTER II. 
‘6 PASTURES NEW.”’ 


I LOOKED anxiously for the expected letter. In two or three days 
it came. Everything had been satisfactorily arranged. Miss Trotter 
had promised to make me comfortable ; train was fixed, and with 
a few kindly words followed the signature i udith Hillyard. I wonder 
how many times I read that concise, lady-like note. Admiration of 
the beautiful handwriting was my legitimate excuse: if I had never 
, seen Miss Hillyard, that clear frank calligraphy would have prejudiced 

’ me in her favor. I made my few preparations, bade good-by to the 
half-dozen acquaintances who styled themselves my friends, and when 
the morning of my departure arrived the April sunshine and showers 
seemed symbolic of the mixed feelings with which I took my seat in 
the railway compartment. 

It was somewhat late in. the afternoon when I arrived: a little 


country omnibus awaited me; there were no other: passengers, but I 
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was content to indulge my thoughts undisturbed, as I feasted my eyes 
on the green budding hedge-rows, so refreshing to my sight after the 
close London streets. By and by a few straggling houses told me that 
we were approaching our destination. I had a flitting view of an old- 
fashioned market-place, then we turned a corner; a fresh wind blew 
in our faces, a sunny country road seemed to stretch endlessly before 
us ; there were a hay-stack, some gayly-painted carts in a wheelwright’s 
yard, and, just opposite, two pleasant-looking houses with their lower 
windows somewhat hidden by a thick privet hedge. The doors were 
wide open, and, as the omnibus stood before one of them, a trim little 
. woman with red hair and very round blue eyes took possession of me 
and my luggage. 

“ Miss Trotter, I believe?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; and I hope you do not find yourself tired after your 
journey. Dear me, ma’am! is that the dog? What a beauty! Miss 
Hillyard mentioned him to me, and, though no lover of dogs, though 
exceedingly partial to cats, can find no objection to him at all,—indeed, 
should be ‘iuned to mention such a thing in connection with him.” 

It was too soon to detect any peculiarity in Miss Trotter’s style of 
speech ; it was much later on that I observed her invincible dislike to 
the nominative case. Well, we all have our idiosyncrasies, but I never 
met any one before who so persistently slurred over this useful ap- 
pendage to a sentence; it was certainly novel, though at the same time 
somewhat embarrassing, as it tended to obscure the plain meaning: 
after a time we had our little joke and called it the Trotter dialect ; we 
—dear me! it strikes me that I am becoming a little obscure myself. 
While Miss Trotter made friends with Mousquetaire, I looked round 
my sitting-room with secret but strong approval. It was a large, com- 
fortable room, and tolerably well furnished ; there were two easy-chairs, 
a couch, a writing-table, and a large recess where my piano could stand ; 
tea was already laid on the round table, a bright fire burned cheerily in 
the grate, and a basket of primroses and some Neapolitan violets were 
on the small table in the window. 

Some was drawn to them at once. “Could Miss Hillyard 
have ght them?” I observed, half to myself, but Miss Trotter 
heard me. 

“You are right, ma’am; drove over in the pony-carriage ; brought 
the posy and some new-laid eggs and the little cake, with their com- 
pliments.” 

“ They ? the two Miss Hillyards ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and the younger one brought them in and put them 
on that table, charged me not to move them ; ‘ they look so nice, Miss 
Trotter, just where they are ; and please give my compliments and my 
sister’s.’ Pretty young lady as one wishes to see, and nice-spoken, too. 
Now, ma’am, shall I show you your bedroom ?—at the top of the 
house, am sorry to say, but in this world must study one’s interest, and 
am always expecting a let for drawing-floor, lady or gentleman no 
object, only good references and respectability insured.” 

I followed Miss Trotter up two long flights of stairs and down a 
long, draughty passage. My bedroom was as large as my sitting-room, 
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but the ceiling was low. When I had taken off my bonnet, I stood for 
a moment at the passage window admiring the pleasant view. It over- 
looked the back-buildings belonging to a farm; there were the remains 
of a hay-stack, a long wooden shed, and some pigs grunting in the 
straw-yard. Then came the wheelwright’s premises: a cart with ver- 
milion wheels blocked up the centre ; carts of all sizes, wheels, piles of 
timber, seemed everywhere ; a broad-shouldered man with the gait of 
Vulcan and a red woollen cap limped across the yard ; a little yellow 
dog ran at his heels barking. Beyond lay some green meadows, stretch- 
ing as far as one could see, and over everything a soft spring sky with 
little dappled clouds, streaked here and there with gold. Two or three 
children passed, dropping primroses as they went. Some oxen were 
lowing plaintively ; a cock was crowing, the swallows or house-martins 
were twittering in the eaves. How fresh and bright it all looked! 
“« My lines have fallen to me in a pleasant place,” I thought, as I walked 
down the long, windy passage. - 

As I paced along contentedly I heard Mousquetaire bark in a genial 
manner, and then followed the flopping of his bushy tail against the 
stairs, which told me he had found a new acquaintance. I peeped over 
the balustrade rather curiously, and saw a tall young man bending over 
him and evidently making much of him. 

‘“‘ What is your name, you pretty little fellow?” I heard him say ; 
and then as I moved involuntarily he looked up, and on seeing me 
turned rather red. I guessed, of course, that this was my fellow- 
lodger, and wished him good-evening as I passed. He replied in rather 
an embarrassed tone and ran up-stairs at racing speed. . Very shortly 
afterwards I saw him again. Miss Trotter was clearing the tea-things, 
and I was standing at the window, wishing rather ungratefully that the 
ae hedge did not obscure my view of the road, when he sauntered 

own to the gate and stood looking out with rather a wistful expression. 

I had a good look at him then. He was a tall, thin young man, 
and carried his height well ; he had a pale complexion and peculiarly- 
cut features, and his hair was dark oi closely cropped after the usual 
convict style at present in vogue. It was rather a Roman type of face, 
and reminded me of the picture of a young gladiator I had ‘once seen. 
Perhaps at first sight he did not prepossess me, but I remember I was 
struck with his free and stately carriage. After all, it matters little 
how a man looks, if he only walks well and speaks like a gentleman. 
One of my pupils once told me that I ought to be blind, “ for I notice, 
Miss Osborne,” she remarked, with the pert cleverness of the nineteenth- 
century young lady, “that you talk more of people’s voices than of their 
faces ; you so often say, ‘ How nicely she speaks !’ when I should remark, 

‘ How nice-looking she is!’ ” " 

Now, my young Roman, as I called him to myself in an amused 
sort of way, had only muttered pleasantly : so for once I was disposed 
to be critical over features that were certainly of no ordinary ty 

“Mr. Royston is fond of taking the air,” observed Miss Trotter, 
with a view of making overtures to conversation ; “ stands like that for 
half an hour ata time. Any one not knowing him might suppose he 
was watching for some one.” : 
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“ His name is Royston, you say ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; and no one could find a nicer-spoken young gentle- 
man ; gives no trouble, and never fusses with his meals ; it is, ‘ Anything 
you think best, Miss Trotter,’ just as though mutton or beef were alike 
to him; and so light-hearted, too ; it quite makes one feel young again 
to hear him whistling about the house like a blackbird, or strumming 
fine pieces on his piano.” 

“Indeed ? I observed, rather absently, for I never encou 
gossip about my fellow-lodgers, and at this moment the subject of Miss 
’ Trotter’s encomium suddenly wheeled round and walked quickly into 
the house. His movements were so sudden that I had no time to draw 
back from the window, and received a quick, searching glance from a 
pair of bright, keen eyes. I felt a little annoyed at this contretemps,— 
the young man would think I was watching him ; but the next instant 
my thoughts took a different direction : a tall, slender figure in black 
was coming up the little flagged path, and with a glow of pleasure that 
must have been fully apparent to her I went forward to welcome Miss 
Hillyard. 

@ Miss Hillyard,” I said, a little too impulsively, “this is quite an 
unex pleasure. I had no idea of a visit thisevening. It is most 
kind.” I think the warmth of my reception took her a little by sur- 
prise; for she colored slightly. —_, 

“T am fond of an evening walk. It was notrouble; and I wished 
to ascertain for myself that you were quite comfortable. Do you like 
your rooms ?” 

My answer quite satisfied her on this point : I professed myself well 
pleased with my surroundings. 

“Tam very glad. I hope Miss Trotter will be attentive; she is a 
very civil, nice-tempered woman, and generally gives satisfaction to her 
lodgers. If there be anything that we can do for your comfort, I hope 

ou will let us know.” 

“ Thank you very much, Miss Hillyard, but I am a person of few 
wants.” But at this moment Mousquetaire thrust himself into the con- 
versation, and his solicitations for notice were so prettily imperative that 
even Miss Hillyard’s gravity relaxed, and she took him up and petted 
him to his heart’s content. 

“I remembered your dog and left Hector outside,” she observed, 
presently. “Do you admire deer-hounds, Miss Osborne? Mine is a 
splendid specimen, and so ious and faithful. I never seem to need 
a companion when I have Hector.” 

“That is just how I feel with Mousquetaire.” And then we des- 
canted a little on the merits of our respective pets. As we talked, I 
noticed Miss Hillyard grew a little more at her ease; the nervous flut- 
tering of her fingers, as though she wanted to feel something, which 
had struck me so much at our first interview, had almost ceased, and 
a greater look of animation increased her beauty tenfold. But for the 
wanness and thinness, what an exquisite creature she would be, as I 
thought more than once that evening. 

We became quite friendly and confidential after a time ; and, without 
seeming to question me, she somehow elicited a great deal about my 
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former life. Perhaps she considered it her duty to know all about me. 
I responded with perfect readiness. I even told her about my aunt’s - 
legacy. When she heard of the almshouses she shook her head. 

“That hardly seems right. Perhaps I ought not to say so, and one 
should not judge the dead, but to endow strangers and leave her own 
niece to work for her living——I am afraid if I were you, Miss Osborne, 
I should feel some secret resentment. How could your aunt justify 
such inconsistency to her own conscience? But,” speaking more to 
herself than to me, “some people contrive to deaden their consciences.” 

“ My aunt was a philanthropist: she liked her charity to furnish a 
wide area.” a 

“In other words, she was a Pharisee and liked to hear the trumpet 
sounded before her.” 

“T am afraid so, Miss Hillyard.’ ' 

“Well, there are many people who resemble her ; but it is a great 

ity. I think they need to learn over again the A B C of Christianity. 
ow it is growing dark, and I must be going: I can hear Hector bark, 
too, as though he were becoming impatient.” 

“It is too dark and too late for you to walk alone down that coun- 
try road, my dear Miss Hillyard. How imprudent!” I spoke in my 
governess tone, but Miss Hillyard only smiled. 

“Imprudent? with Hector? why, he would fly at any one who 
ventured to accost me. There is nothing to fear. I am quite used to 
this road, and Hector and I often take a moonlight stroll together. It 
is Muriel who is timid, who thinks there are tramps behind every hay- 
stack. Wel], we shall see you to-morrow, then, Miss Osborne,—that is, 
if you are sure you would not rather have a day’s rest after your journey.” 
I satisfied her on that point; I was willing, nay, anxious, to enter on 
my duties at once; I was strong; half a dozen. journeys would not 
have wearied me. : 

“Very well, then we will expect you. Muriel will be only too de- 
lighted to set to work at once. Pease remember, Miss Osborne, what 
I told you just now: you do not turn once until you reach Leylands. 
It is a tiny village; any child will direct you to ‘The Nook,’—that is 
the name of our house. Mind you do not trust to yourself to find it, 
or you will certainly pass it. Good-by until to-morrow.” There was 
a faint pressure in response to my cordial grasp, a still fainter smile, 
and Miss Hillyard’s tall figure vanished swiftly through the gate. I 
followed her unperceived. The spring dusk had not yet deepened into 
obscurity, and I could see the large, noble-looking hound circle round 
her once or twice with joyous barks before he took his place at her side, 
as though he knew it was his duty to keep close to her. I watched 
them until they had disappeared. In spite of Miss Hillyard’s words, 
I felt vaguely uneasy, the road looked so dark and solitary: what 
right had a young and beautiful woman to walk alone at so late an 
hour? was her mother too much of an invalid to control her daughter’s 
movements? But at this moment I was disturbed in my reflections ; 
there was a quick step behind me, and, with a muttered “I beg your 
pardon,” Mr. Royston passed me, walking in the same direction, as 
though Leylands were his destination. 
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“What a curious coincidence that he should have selected that 
road !” I thought, as I went back to my room to begin my unpacking ; 
but it relieved me a little to know that there was some one else on the 
road. If I had known the way I would have insisted on accompany- 
ing her. 

hour later, I heard Mr. Royston return. He was oe as 
he came up the steps and let himself in. By and by I heard him 
pass my door and go into his room. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE NOOK. 


THE next morning I had just finished my early breakfast, and was 
lingering by the open door a moment to enjoy the crisp freshness of 
the air, when Mr. Royston in his cap and gown turned in at the gate. 
To my surprise, as I turned and civilly wished him good-morning, he 
stopped, and ‘observed, genially, “It is really a beautiful morning, 
though there is a suspicion of frost in the air,” and then he added, in 
quite a friendly tone, “ It seems we are near neighbors.” 

“Yes, indeed,” with a glance at his open door and breakfast-table. 

“TI hope if I can be any assistance to you in any little way,” here 
he turned rather red and seemed shy again, “that you will not scruple 
to make me useful; a lady alone sometimes needs things—I shall be 
very happy, as Miss Trotter knows—ahem—the paper: Should 
you care to see the paper, Miss Osborne ?” 

He knew my name already. I had hardly expected these friendly 
overtures so soon ; but I was never slow to we i: any kindly offer. 
I thanked him, I was going out immediately, I had no leisure until the 
afternoon; by and by, if he would be so good; but after to-day I 
hoped I should take in a paper for myself. - 

“Qh, you are going out?” And he still lingered, as though de- 
sirous to prolong the conversation. Last night he had seemed very 
shy and retiring,—had rather shunned me than otherwise. The change 
in his manner somewhat surprised me,but I was old enough to put 
any young man at his ease, and it was certainly pleasanter for such close 
neighbors to be on good terms: so, instead of rebuking his youthful 
insistence, I answered without hesitation that I was going to Leylands. 

“Leylands? Ah, I thought so; at least—it is a pretty spot; 
every one walks there—it—I—you shall have the paper this afternoon. 
I believe my breakfast is waiting.” He had evidently come to the 
end of his conversational powers for the present. He eyed me wist- 
fully but nervously, and backed into his room. 

He had made me late, and I hurried off to get ready for my walk. 
As I passed quickly by the house I looked back. Miss Trotter was at 
the door, with Mousquetaire in her arms: tl oye little fellow was 
whining to follow me. As I did so, I noticed that Mr. Royston’s 
room had a side window overlooking the road. Perhaps he had no 
appetite for his breakfast ; but he was calmly sitting on the ledge, as 
though fully determined to see the last of me. 
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I cogitated for full five minutes on this small circumstance. Why 
should my movements interest a stranger? Why was Mr. Royston so 


‘evidently desirous to commence an acquaintanceship? Young men 


were not in my line; hitherto I had only admired them at a distance ; 
as a general rule, they give a wide berth to women of my age. The 
little problem at once amused and disturbed me. 

I forgot him after a time, and gave myself up to enjoyment. The 
spring air was so sweet and fresh, the birds’ songs so jubilant. The 
tender and vivid green of the budding hedge-rows seemed to rest one’s 
eyes. By and by the road grew more picturesque ; there was an ave- 
nue of beeches that led to the village; there were a few trim cottages, 
and a tiny green, with an old tree in the midst of it, where some chil- 
dren were playing. I singled out a rosy-cheeked, white-headed urchin 
and asked him to direct me to The Nook, and he at once pointed with 
a grimy ae towards the church. “Keep at the back of the church 
and the Hall, miss, and walk on till you see.a green door in the wall : 
that’s The Nook, sure enough. Pull the bell hard.” 

These directions were simple enough, and I followed them im- 
eg I passed the little gray church, and a small park where some 

lack cattle were browsing, and just beyond was a high blank wall, 
flanked by two windows, with a narrow green door, and a lamp over it. 
As I pulled the massive bell with some difficulty and listened to its 
dull jangle, I could not help thinking that Miss Hillyard was wise in 
telling me to make inquiries. I should have wandered round and 
round the village and should never have discovered that this wall be- 
longed to a dwelling-house. The windows were so high up that they 
would never have attracted my attention, and I should only have - 
imagined that the green door opened into the Hall] grounds. I was 
kept waiting for what seemed to my impatience a considerable time ; 
but I was‘not disposed to set the discordant bell jingling again, and by 
and by I heard footsteps, and a grim-looking elderly woman opened the 
gate and muttered a sort of apology as she asked me to walk in. 

- The Nook regarded from an outside point of view struck me as a 
singularly forbidding-looking residence for two girls; but I was _ 
ably surprised when I found myself in a beautiful little hall, fitted up 
with carved oaken bookcases and an old-fashioned settle, the polished 
floor half covered by a Turkey carpet, and stands of ferns and flower- 


ing plants in every available corner. My stern-faced guide ushered me 


stolidly into a pleasant sunny room with a deep bay-window overlooking 
the garden. Tt was evidently the morning- or ——— and was 
fitted up more for comfort and use than for outward show. The deep 
easy-chairs had well-worn cretonne coverings; the carpet and curtains 
were handsome, but showed signs of age; a semi-grand piano and a 

dfather’s clock were the most costly objects in the room, with the 
exception of the well-filled book-shelves, many of the volumes being 
bound in Russia leather and antique bindings. I was amazed at the 
number of books; the table, cabinet, even chairs, were strewn with 
them ; a copy of Dante’s Inferno was wide open, as though its reader 
had only just laid it down. There were an easel and some rudimentary 
sketches in crayon and oils, and a photographic apparatus, while the 
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sweet subtile scent of Neapolitan violets pervaded the whole room. I 
stepped up to the window and regarded the outside prospect, which was 
still more inviting. A small circular lawn, with beds full of spring 
plants, seemed to slope gently to a belt of shrubs, while some trees shut . 
out any further view. I found afterwards that this was a tiny lime 
avenue leading to a small enclosed meadow, while another shrubbery- 
walk, still more secluded, led to a fernery. Everything was in perfect 
order; not a stray leaf lay on the short, velvety turf, and the newly- 
gravelled paths looked very inviting. I was wondering how long I 
was to be left to my own meditations, when I heard a soft, melodious 
whistling in the shrubbery. The next moment Hector lounged lazily 
into sight, the sunshine glittering on his massive silver collar. A young 
lady in a gray tweed dress and sailor’s hat followed him. Hector was 
the first to perceive me. The intrusion of a stranger evidently aston- 
ished him: he uttered a low growl, and his rough lean body showed 
signs of agitation; a néarer inspection, however, satisfied him that I 
was no dangerous intruder, and he stalked solemnly up to me and 
= me with profound gravity, as though waiting for an intro- 
uction. ; 

“A friend, Hector; yes, by all means a friend,” observed a laugh- 
ing voice; and the hound laid his slender nose confidingly against my 
arm. “ Hector cannot understand visitors at The Nook,”,continued the 
young lady, with an amused look : “ he shares my opinion that our house 
ought to be called The Hermitage. I do not believe,” wrinkling up her 
white forehead, “that, with the exception of the butcher and the baker, 
we have ever had a morning caller before.” 

There was a pleasant frankness about this outspoken address that 
was singularly prepossessing. Muriel Hillyard certainly did not share 
her sister’s: uncommon beauty, but she was a very piquante, interesting 
little person, and most people would have called her exceedingly pretty. 
Her complexion was of the brunette type; her large dark eyes were 
very brilliant and expressive, and there was something very charming 
in her child-like natveté and low, musical laugh. 

“T believe I am speaking to my new pupil ?” 

“Yes, I am Muriel,” tossing her sailor hat on the nearest chair. 
“Will you sit down, Miss Osborne? there is a very comfortable chair 
beside you. How do you like Walton ?—but you can hardly have seen 
a yet. Is not the walk to Leylands pretty? Judith and I are so fond 
of it. ; 

“T have not seen your sister yet.” 

“No; my mother had one of her bad attacks this morning, and she 
cannot leave her. You know, of course, what an invalid poor mother 
is. Sometimes she cannot bear Judith out of her sight; and she has 
to sit for hours in a darkened room. I wonder how Judith can bear 
it: it must be so terribly depressing ; but of course it tells on her.” 

“ Miss Hillyard certainly looks delicate.” 

“Yes, she is very thin,” with asigh. “TI tell her sometimes that 
living in this stupid way will make an old woman of her before her 
time ; but she only says the sooner the better.” 

“I dare say you have a good many friends.” I could have bitten 
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my tongue for making such a foolish speech ; for Muriel colored at: the 
question, and then gave vent to an impatient little laugh and shrugged 


her shoulders. 
“T am not aware of their names. Did I not tell you that visitors 


“were unknown at The Hermitage? How can we have friends when 


even a strange voice brings on one of mother’s nervous attacks? It is 
very unfortunate,’’ in rather a pettish voice. “TI don’t suppose any girl 
of my age has to lead such a quiet life. I feel as though I shall break 
out one day. I am not like j udith : she is a perfect saint.” 

I found this confidence a little embarrassing, and, to change the 
subject, I gently hinted that we should set to work; but Miss Muriel 
had evidently a will of her own, and she at once negatived this sug- 

tion. 

“There is no hurry ; and we have not made each other’s acquaint- 
ance yet,” she returned, decidedly. “I never intended to begin this 
morning.” . nya 
” You mean to waste a whole morning ?” 

“Certainly Ido. I am ina mood for idleness. I hope you do not 
mean to be strict, Miss Osborne. Judith,” in a very pointed voice, 
“ gave me a very different impression. Perhaps,” with a mischievous 
glance at me, “ you would like to know what Judith said. If you are 
very good, and give me my own way for six months, perhaps I may tell 
you. 

“ Thank you, Miss Hillyard.” 

“T am not Miss Hillyard ; Judith is that ; and I much prefer to be 
called Muriel. Do you know I generally get my own way when I am 
really set, on a thing? That is why you are here this morning, because 
I rebelled and talked to our old lawyer ; he is such a kind old man; he 
is like a father to us. I told him it was ashame that I could not play 
a piece better than a child of twelve, and I insisted that I should either 

to school or have a finishing governess. Fancy going to school at 
eighteen! but I would have done it ; and so they were obliged to give 
way.” 
Yi Was your sister so averse to the idea of a governess?” 

,“ Yes, but only on poor mother’s account. She has got a fancy, you 
know, that she cannot see people. That is why you are not to take your 
meals here, because mother would not leave her room if she knew there 
was any one in the house. It is a very distressing form of illness,” 
finished Muriel, in her candid way, “for it affects other people’s lives 
so much. There, it does me good to grumble to some one. Judith 
always looks so pained when I make discontented remarks that I try to 
hide my little feelings; but I may grumble to you?” coaxingly ; then, — 
without waiting for my answer, “ but of course I may ; your face tells 
me so. Now shall we plan to-morrow’s work? I will show you my 
books and drawings, and you shall see what a dunce I am.” 

As this coincided with my wishes, we were soon cheerfully at work. 
Muriel proved herself uncommonly docile : she answered all my ques- 
tions in a straightforward way, and took my suggestions in good part. 


‘ * [found she was exceedingly well read in English literature, and that 


the basis of a solid useful education had been formed. In some branches 
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she: knew more than most young ladies of her age. For example, she 
had been well grounded in Latin and Euclid; she said her sister had 
taught her. “Judith is eight years older than I am,” she observed ; 
“she is dreadfully old,—six-and-twenty,—and you have no idea how 
clever she is. I am only backward as regards accomplishments.” I 
soon discovered that she spoke the truth; many children of twelve 
layed better, and her knowledge of the French language was sadly 
imited. She seemed eager to repair these defects, and assured me that 
she would practise diligently ; but her chief desire seemed to be to learn 
to sketch ; she was certainly clever with her pencil, and, though per- 
fectly untaught, had made some pretty little drawings. My suggestion 
that we should devote an occasional afternoon to rambles with our 
sketch-books brought such a brilliant rush of color to her face that I 
altered my opinion, for she certainly looked beautiful then. ‘“ What 
a delicious idea! and I am so tired of solitary strolls. But are you 
sure, Miss Osborne, that you can spare the time? I have no right to 
monopolize your afternoons. Besides, there is the walk; it will tire 
you dreadfully. If we could only have luncheon with us; but I dare 
not mention it to Judith, it would only distress her, and, poor dear! she 
has burdens enough. If I only thought——” But here I checked 
her : luncheon was out of the question, I told her, and the walk was of 
no consequence ; I was very strong, and thought little of five or six 
miles. ‘“ There must be pretty spots within an easy distance of either 
Walton or Leylands,” I went on. “ We will talk to your sister. Per- 
haps you could meet me half-way. There will be no difficulty about 
it.” And Muriel looked at once relieved. 

At this moment Miss Hillyard entered the room. It struck me 
then that she had the hushed footstep and subdued voice of one who 
has long ministered to a nervous invalid. In the clear morning light 
she looked even more wan and delicate than ever. I noticed that her 
eyes were somewhat sunken, and that there were dark lines under 
them ; and I was not surprised when Muriel observed, in rather an 
anxious tone, “Oh, Judith darling, how ill you look! Shall I go up 
to mother for a little, while you take a turn in the garden?” but Miss 
Hillyard shook her head. 

“No, dear, I could not stay now. I only came down for a moment 
to speak to Miss Osborne.—My poor mother,” turning to me, “is 
suffering more than usual this morning.” 

“T hope you have a good doctor, Miss Hillyard ?” 

I saw Muriel dart a peculiar look at her sister; I had no idea 
what it meant; but Miss Hillyard replied, hurriedly,— 

“We are very fortunate in that respect. There is an excellent 
medical man at Walton,—indeed, two or three; but we like Dr. Mor- 
rison best.” 

“ But you have not sent for him, Judith?” Muriel spoke rather 
gravely, I thought. 

“ There was no need. I told you so, you know. I understand how 
to treat these attacks. You may trust me, Muriel. It would do more 
harm than to call in Dr. Morrison. But I must not stay here 
talking.” She glanced at the books, and then at us, with a gentle 
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smile, and left the room, but as the door closed Muriel pushed them 
away with an impatient gesture. 

“ Did you ever see any one look so ill? And she is growing gray, 
too. Just think of growing gray at six-and-twenty! Is it not un- 
natural? All this nursing and shut-up life is killing her; and they 
will let me do nothing; even Rebecca thinks I am too young and 
lively to be trusted. But they will find out their mistake one day. 
Now let us go in the garden. When I am in this mood the house 
seems to oppress me; I long to make a noise or scold somebody ; and 
then I am safer out of doors.” 

I felt obliged to humor her: it was too soon to try to discipline 
this wayward young creature. I accompanied her into the lime 
avenue, where we spent the rest of the morning, talking on all sorts 
of desultory subjects. When I took my leave she parted with me 
with reluctance, and was pleased to tell me that I had done her good. 

“Tt is so nice to have a real idle chat with some one fresh. It is 
like a breath of moorland air after a hot sultry day. It was almost as 
= as talking to a girl of my own age: some old people are so dread- 
ully precise and uninteresting,—not that you are old, exactly, but all 
the same you are not young, you know.” And then we shook hands 
very cordially. She had not closed the green door, and I looked back 
to smile and wave to her, but she did not notice me: she was standing 
with her hand on the hound’s shaggy head, and seemed lost in deep 
abstraction. As I turned the corner she was still standing there mo- 
tionless, with her pretty little head bent, and her eyes fixed upon the 


ground. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


A FEw days’ acquaintance with Muriel Hillyard soon ripened m 
first feeling of interest into warmest affection: before the first wee 
had closed, my new pupil had firmly established herself in the softest 
corner of my heart. No one but an ogre could have resisted those . 
frank, child-like advances, those pretty, imperative ways. If I had 
found her charming at our first introduction —if her gay insouciance 
and merry laugh even then bewitched me,—I was even more ready to 
acknowledge her fascination when day after day I learned to know her 
better. Certainly she was not without her faults,—indeed, they were 
more plainly legible than most people’s,—but she was so affectionate, 
so sweet-tempered, so full of girlish graces, that it was impossible not 
to love her. It was touching to see the affection between the sisters ; 
there was something peculiarly protective and tender in Miss Hillyard’s 
manner when she addressed her. Muriel was evidently her darling 
and pet,—an anxious charge, perhaps, if one could judge from those 
grave, wistful looks that sometimes rested on her bright face, but still 
the object of her dearest svlicitude, and her chief happiness. That 
Muriel repaid her sister’s devotion was also apparent. As I watched 
her coaxing ways and the thousand nameless attentions that seemed 
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her daily delight, I did not wonder to see Judith’s careworn face relax 
and brighten. 

Before I had spent many mornings at The Nook I found that 
Muriel could sometimes be grave. Even in those early days I noticed 
that she was often absent and serious: when I was playing to her her 
example, instead of a my fingers on the keys she would be 
sunk in some day-dream, and if I roused her she would start uneasily 
and appear confused. More than once I had detected the glimmer of 
a tear on her eyelid. And yet she did not appear to be unhappy. I 
was playing to them both one morning,—Miss Hillyard had brought 
in her work, to be sociable, as.she said : the music soothed her mother, 
and she was able to leave her,—I was playing with much enjoyment to 
myself, when I saw Miss Hillyard cross the room and sit down by the 
chair where Muriel had ensconced herself. 

“What is it, darling?” I heard her say, in quite an anxious tone. 
‘“‘ Why, you are actually crying, Muriel !” 

I do not know what Muriel said in reply, but when I had finished 
the sonata I ventured to glance round at them. Muriel’s face was 
hidden against her sister’s shoulder, and’ they were holding each other 
very tightly. The next moment Muriel rose with an unsteady laugh 
and went to the window. Perhaps she did not want me to see that 
her eyes were wet, for she stood there for some time. I was struck 
then with the look of anxious solicitude on Miss Hillyard’s face. 
When Muriel opened the window and stepped out on the lawn, she 
said, half to herself, “ What can it mean? Muriel never cries, I 
never saw her shed a tear, unless there was grave cause for it.—Miss 
Osborne,” turning to me, “I am afraid my child is a little dull. Per- 
- haps she is in need of some amusement. Will you ask her to drive 
you somewhere this afternoon? Perhaps the primroses are not all over 
in the Leigh woods,—Muriel does so love primroses,—and the little 
change will do her good.” 

“Why should you not go yourself, Miss Hillyard? It is sucha 
lovely day, and I am sure the drive will be of equal benefit to you.” ' 
But she shook her head. 

“‘ Muriel needs a more cheerful companion. I am afraid she often 
finds me too quiet. If you have no other engagement, I should be so 
pleased if you would go.” And of course, after that, I consented. 

This little episode had occurred about a fortnight after my arrival 
at Walton, and by that time my acquaintance with my fellow-lodger 
Mr. Royston had made great strides. I soon liked him very much, he 
was so gentlemanly and pleasant in his manners; and he was kind- 
hearted, too,—for tien many young men in his position would have 
troubled themselves to pay little attentions to a plain, middle-aged 
woman, @ daily governess without connections or fortune? nevertheless 
Mr. Royston very soon made it evident that he appreciated my society 
and meant to cultivate my acquaintance. He very soon persuaded me 
that it would be sinful extravagance on my part to order the Morning 
Post, when I could always share his Standard, and it soon became his 
daily habit to bring it to my room about tea-time and linger for a few 
minutes’ chat. I wonder if he knew how those few cheery words 
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brightened my daily life and imparted a comfortable sense of comrade- 
ship. I very soon learned to listen to his quick, springy footstep with 
a sense of pleasure; and as I sat working or reading in my room in 
the evening, the sound of his piano, or even his light-hearted whistling, 
made me feel more cheerful. He had very soon found all out about 
my visits to The Nook; and, though he was far too well-bred to 
manifest any impertinent curiosity, 1 noticed that any remark about 
Leylands seemed to interest him, and before very long I discovered 
that the name had some subtile charm for him; no matter from what 
point our conversation started,—from Gladstone, or the search for 
Emin Pasha,—we invariably landed at Leylands. After a time, when 
we became more intimate, he told me a great deal about himself. 
is nah had ey in ~ tennis one evening, and was 99 in his 
oseph’s coat, as I called it,—a gorgeous garment stri ike a tiger- 
ia in which he looked still no Tike em: iad called Bim 
in to give him a cup of tea, and he had accepted it with much grati- 
tude. He always told me that my tea was the best he ever tasted; 
and the little compliment had pleased me. 

I do not know why our conversation became a little grave that 
evening, but I remember telling him how lonely I felt sometimes. He 
listened sympathetically, and his eyes looked at me very kindly, and 
then he said, rather abruptly,— 

“T should be in much the same case if it were not for Uncle Cal- 
vert: we are both of us miserable orphans, Miss Osborne,” with a 
little gleam of fun in his eyes. “I lost my parents when I was very 
young. I have always lived with my uncle. He is such a good fellow ! 
Do you know, he is only fifteen years older than I. He was a young 
man, not more than one-and-twenty, when they died. My grand- 
mother was living then. I looked upon Uncle Calvert as a sort of 
playfellow in those days: I remember the games we had, and how he 
used to take me with him wherever he went, and how people would 
ask him after his little brother. Well, he is older and graver now, but 
we still have rare sport together when I go home.” 

“You live in London ?” 

“Yes. My uncle is a barrister; he lives in Onslow Square. His 
name is Grenfell: he was my mother’s brother. Would you like to 
see his photo?” He darted out of the room, without waiting for my 
answer, and returned with it a moment later. 

I studied it with much interest. It was a fine, intellectual face, not 
handsome, but of singular power and attraction ; it belonged evidently 
to a man in the prime of life and in the full force of his energy ; there 
was mingled strength and kindliness in the eyes and the broad ample 
brow. On the whole, I had never seen a face that pleased me better. 
Mr. Royston flushed in quite a boyish manner when I said this: 

“Dear old fellow! he is good every inch of him,” he said, in an 
enthusiastic way. 

“IT suppose Mr. Grenfell is married?” But, to my surprise, Mr. 
Royston shook his head. 

_ “I wish he were ! no man living ever deserved a wife more; but,” 
looking exceedingly grave, “he has been jilted. I don’t know the 
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rights of it. It was not so many years ago: I was at Oxford when it 
happened, and I never even knew the girl’s name. I found him awfully 
changed when I got back. I never sawa man socut up. Not that he 
said so: he hardly even alluded toit. ‘I have-had a blow, my boy,’ he 
said once when I bothered him, ‘ but it never mends matters to set up 
a howl over them. I meant to have got married like the rest of the 
world, but she has changed her mind,—that is all.’ And he never said 
another word about it; but he has not been the same since. Poor old 
man ! it has gone hard with him, I know. _ If only I could speak my 
mind to that girl!” And here Mr. Royston’s eyes flashed: my young 
Roman had plenty of spirit in him: I should pity any woman who 
dared to play him false. 

Muriel and I had begun our sketching-expeditions. Miss Hillyard 
had demurred a little at first ; she said it was taking an unfair advan- 
tage of my good nature and robbing me of my leisure ; but I soon unde- 
ceived her on this point: I enjoyed myself quite as much as Muriel 
did. I loved to be in the open air, I was fond of sketching, and I 
liked the society of my young companion. When Miss Hillyard found 
J was in earnest, she withdrew her opposition, and delighted in stocking 
a little basket with delicacies for our refreshment. What interest Mous- 
quetaire took in that basket! He now came invariably with me to the 
house in the mornings, and, as Hector treated him from the first with a 
= a4 contemptuous tolerance, my wee doggie led a very happy life 
indeed. 

Our first afternoon had been successful in every way. On the second 
a curious thing happened. We were some distance from Leylands, and 
were trying to do justice to a picturesque group of cottages with some 
beech-trees behind them and a delicious bit of ivy-draped wall, when 
ao uttered a friendly bark, and Mr. Royston passed, walking 
very slowly. I looked up and nodded to him, and he at once paused, 
as though he expected me to speak to him. Glancing at Muriel, I saw 
that her head was bent very low over her sketch ; she seemed intent on 
her work: soI smiled and made signs that he must not disturb us, and 
he at once took the hint and walked on ; but I thought he looked dis- 
appointed, and in the evening he hinted in a grumbling sort of way at 
the exclusiveness of English manners. 

“Come, come, Mr. Royston,” I said, for I perfectly understood 
him, “Iam sure you know one Englishwoman who has no nonsense 
of that sort. But I was in office this afternoon, remember ; my pupil 
was beside me: so only a nod and smile were permissible. Do you 
suppose any woman in my responsible position would allow herself to 
bandy words with a young man? What would Miss Hillyard have 
said if I had permitted such a wolf in sheep’s clothing to be brought 
into contact with her sister ?” 

“T should not have hurt either of you,” he said, a little sulkily ; 
“and the country is different from London.” 

“ Human nature is the same everywhere,” I returned, dryly, “ for 
even pattern young men have to be kept in order sometimes. Besides, 
under the present circumstances I am bound to be especially wary ; the 
Miss Hillyards hold themselves aloof from everybody.” 
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“ But why ?” he asked, eagerly. “Do you know, people tell me— 
of course there is plenty of gossip in these small places,—every one 
knows everybody’s else’s business, so I have heard about these ladies,— 

ple say that they live like nuns and that no one ever visits at The 
Nook ? you know the reason? Excuse me if I seem inquisitive, 
but it does appear so incredible ; two such beautiful girls, too.” 

“ Mrs. Hillyard has such dreadful health.” 

“Do you believe that is the only reason?” he returned, in such a 
peculiar tone that I looked at him in surprise. ‘Could any mother 
not utterly selfish condemn that young creature—creatures, I mean—to 
such an unnatural life? It is monstrous! it is not life at all; it—you 
must see it yourself, Miss Osborne ; I am sure you must be grieved for 
them. Just think! you are the only lady, besides the vicar’s wife, who 
has ever been inside The Nook,—and I believe she has only been once ; 
her reception certainly did not induce her to repeat her visit.” 

“The vicar’s wife ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Mostyn, up at Leyland Hall. I know her slightly: 
she is a very pleasant woman. She quite raved about the elder Miss 
Hillyard’s beauty, but she said she was the proudest and most repellent 
person she had ever seen ; that she was made to feel in a civil sort of 
way that her visit was unexpected and by no means desired. She gave 
me a graphic account of it. The second Miss Hillyard—your pupil— 
never made her appearance at all; but she has seen her running in and 
out of the cottages and evidently quite friendly with the inmates.” 

“T think after your account you will fully exonerate me from un- 
friendliness this afternoon, Mr. Royston.” But at this he turned a little 
obstinate. 

“‘ That was altogether different. I don’t see why’ Miss Hillyard— 
our pupil, I mean—need be held responsible for her sister’s hauteur. 
hat would a few words spoken on the high-road have mattered to an 
one? Like many other women, you are over-scrupulous.” And wit 
that he went off; but I did not hear him whistle for the remainder of 

the evening. My pattern young man certainly had a temper. 

I thought he would have given us a wide berth after that, but some- 
how we were always meeting him; he never lingered or seemed to 
expect me to address him, but walked straight on in a business-like 
way. When he took off his hat to us, Muriel bowed very gravely, but 
she always flushed a little, as though she were aware that we were 
followed. 

When this had gone on for a little, I determined to lecture him 
severely, and I opened the subject by asking him in a sarcastic voice if 
he had left off playing tennis. 

“‘ By no means,” he replied, undaunted by this ; “ but I was always 
a great walker: Uncle Calvert would tell you that.” And then, read- 
ing mischief in my eyes, he added, coolly, “I believe the Leigh woods 
and Wimborne are not private property, and the high-road is broad 
enough to hold more than two people.” And, seeing him in this 
dangerous mood and only too ready to show fight, I adroitly changed 
the subject, to his manifest triumph. 

“ After all,” I said to myself, “ young men will be young men, and 
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a pretty face will lure them to the world’s end. What is the good of 
going against nature, you silly woman? If Mr. Royston admires your 
pupil, what business is that of yours, as long as you permit no attempt 
on his part to secure an introduction? On that point you must be 
firm : the line must be drawn there.” And this mental resolve pacified 
me: 

After all, he had other opportunities. What deep creatures men 
are! I was led to this remark one Sunday evening. Muriel had once 
asked me to come to their little church ,—“ it is such a nice service for 
a village, and Mr. Mostyn preaches so beautifully,” she added, coax- 
ingly. 

” ating on this hint, I walked over one evening, and as I took my 
place behind Muriel and her sister I saw Mr. Royston in a pew near 
us. I thought he looked rather shametaced, as though he were found 
out, fbut I took no apparent notice of him. When‘ the service had 
ended, he waited in his place until Miss Hillyard and Muriel had 
passed, and then he followed them closely. I lingered for a few 
minutes to inspect the little church. When I came out he was walking 
rapidly down the road before me. What had he been doing with him- 
self all that time? He certainly had not waited to offer me his escort, 
because, though he turned his head and saw me following him up the 
beech avenue, he did not attempt to join me, but walked on as though 
for a wager, and I did not see him again that night. 





CHAPTER V. 
A LATE VISITOR. 


A MONTH had passed in this manner tranquilly and happily. 
After that Sunday evening I carefully refrained Pelee rior a 
tendance at the little church at. Leylands: Mr. Royston need not fear 
that I should be a spy upon his movements. Nevertheless I was well 
aware that he never missed the evening service. 

One morning as Muriel and I were reading French together, Miss 
Hillyard came into the room a little hurriedly. I thought she looked 
nervous. 

“‘ May I venture to interrupt you?” she asked, in rather a depre- 
cating voice. “ Muriel, will you spare Miss Osborne for a few min- 
utes? Mother wishes to see her.” Muriel opened her eyes very widely 
at this. I think she was as surprised as I was at this announcement. 
“Mother?” she repeated, in an incredulous tone ; but Miss Hillyard 
hardly glanced at her. ‘“ My mother cannot talk much,” she con- 
tinued, addressing me: “she will not detain you long, if you will be 
kind enough to follow me.” I rose at once, and for the first time 
ascended the staircase. The steps were low and broad, and the carved 
balustrades were dark with age. I heard afterwards that The Nook 
had once been a dower-house, and that many a generation of elderly 
Mostyns had ended their peaceful existence there. No doubt this 
goad for the taste and air of finish that stamped the interior of 

the Nook. ‘ 
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When we reached the landing Miss Hillyard paused, and I again 
noticed that she seemed extremely nervous. ‘ 

““T dare say you are used to invalids, Miss Osborne,” she said, 
looking at me anxiously. “If my mother seems a little abrupt or 
strange, I am sure you will be kind enough to-take no notice: her ill- 
ness is of the nerves, and we are sometimes obliged to humor her.” 
She drew back the curtain that hung before a door as she spoke, and 
signed to me to enter. I found myself in a large, handsomely-fur- 
nished room, with two windows overlooking the garden, the apart- 
ment evidently serving as a sitting-room as well as a bedroom. 

The venetian blinds of one window had been closed to exclude 
the May sunshine, and a tall Indian screen had been drawn around 
the easy-chair where the invalid sat. It was not until I was within 
a few feet of her that I had any clear perception of her features, but 
the first sight of Mrs. Hillyard was a shock to me. As she held out 
a cold, trembling hand and touched mine, I thought that if it were not 
for her eyes I might be looking at the face of a dead woman. Her 
very resemblance to her daughter seemed to heighten the ghastly 
effect: a Judith stricken with age and palsy might have sat in that 
chair. Even the first glance told me that Judith’s beauty had been 
inherited from her mother ; nothing could be finer than the features, 
and the dark, sunken eyes had no doubt once been brilliant with the 
light of youth. I had seen many sufferers in my life, and had held 
more than one dying hand, but never had I looked upon a more piteous 
wreck of mind and body. 

“She looks kind, Judith,” she whispered, drawing her hand away, 
however, in rather a frightened manner as she felt my warm touch. 
“You are right: she has a true face.” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear,” soothingly, as though she were speaking to a child; 
but she looked at me, as though entreating my forbearance. “ You 
know you can trust me, mother. I am never mistaken in a face: I 
was. sure Miss Osborne would prove a good friend to us all.—You 
have grown very fond of Muriel, have you not?” appealing to me ; but 
Mrs. Hillyard interrupted her somewhat fretfully : 

“What do we want with friends, Judith? Only people who are 
happy can afford to indulge in such luxuries. We have each other and 
Rebecca. We have given up the world, you know, before it has given 
us up. 

«Hush, dearest mother,” laying her thin hand on the invalid’s 
shoulder. ‘ What will Miss Osborne think if you talk so wildly ?” 

“ Ah! that is just it: what will she think, Judith?’ And the 
frightened look deepened in her eyes. “ You are terribly incautious ; 
all young people are. You promised me that we should be quite quiet 
here. Muriel is only a child. What does she want with a finish- 
ing governess? In my time girls were content with a good solid 
education.” 

“‘ Muriel is eighteen, mother.” 

“Eighteen? Nonsense! you must have made a mistake. I was 
married at that age.” A new fear evolved from her sick fancies seemed 
to disturb her. “Judith, have you told this lady that young men are 
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* not allowed here? have you asked her to keep strict watch over the 
child? Muriel must not be allowed to make acquaintance with any 
gentleman, or evil will come of it, as it did in your case, Jue.” 

Miss Hillyard turned suddenly very pale, then she stooped and 
whispered some remonstrance into her mother’s ear; but the invalid 
listened to her with a sort of childish fretfulness. 

“Why did you let her come up, then?” she returned, peevishly. . 
“You know I dislike strangers and never know what to say to them. 
It is quite your own fault, Judith.” 

I saw a weary, despairing look pass over Miss Hillyard’s face, 
then she turned to me and with her usual air of gentle courtesy begged 
me to take my leave, as the interview evidently fatigued her mother. 

I thought Mrs. Hillyard seemed a little sullen at her daughter’s 
rebuke; for she did not again give me her hand. “It is all Judith’s 
fault. She spoils that child,” we heard her say as we left the room. 
Miss Hillyard paused on the threshold. 

“ Please do not mind anything she has said,” she whispered. “The 
sight of a stranger always bewilders her: when we are alone she is 
much calmer. Strangers seem to have a disturbing influence. She 
has had a great shock: the doctor says it will be years before she 
recovers from it.” Just then a fretful call sounded from the room, 
and she motioned me to go quickly. The door was still ajar,—per- 
haps in her haste Miss Hillyard had forgotten to shut it,—and as I 
went down-stairs I could hear the invalid’s querulous tones: “It has 
done me harm, Judith; I tell you it has done me harm. Everything 
hurts me, and I shall have another attack to-night. Why did you 
let her come up? I have said something I ought not to have said, 
and it is all your fault,—all your fault.” And then the door closed. 

Muriel looked at me inquisitively as I re-entered the room. “ You 
have not been long,” she remarked. “ What do you think of poor 
mother? Does she not look very, very ill ?” 

I answered in the affirmative, but I could not be induced to repeat 
her mother’s conversation, and I could see that my reserve somewhat 
disappointed Muriel: she wanted to know my impressions. 

“*I wonder why she wished to see you,” she continued, in a dis- 
satisfied tone. ‘She has never asked for any one before. It seems so 
very strange.” 

© Perhaps your sister can tell you that.” 

“ Judith never tells me anything, or Rebecca either; they all per- 
sist, even mother, in treating me like a child; but they will find out 
their mistake some day. I am no child.” She threw up her pretty 
little head, and her long neck curved like a swan’s, and there was a 
naughty sparkle in her eyes. “Perhaps they thought you were not 
strict enough for a duenna, Miss Osborne, so they determined. to lec- 
ture you in private,” continued the young lady. “I declare, I begin 
to feel like an imprisoned princess,—like that king’s daughter, for 
example, who was shut up in a brazen tower: only in fairy-tales it 
always ends so happily.” 

“To be sure: there is always a prince in those-stories,” I returned, 
coolly. My remark seemed to take Muriel aback: she blushed vio- 
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lently, and then pointed out the lateness of the hour, as though she 
were anxious to get rid of me; and I took the hint at once. ; 

But I never enjoyed my homeward walk less, and even the soft 
lights and shadows that flecked my favorite beech avenue only raised 
& momentary admiration. A grave, weary face, with dark, miserable 
eyes, seemed to come between me and the sunlight,—a haunting face, 
worn with some strange, secret pain. Was Mrs. Hillyard’s mind dis- 
ordered, or had weakness and grief only bewildered it, as her daughter 
had said? Good heavens! what a life for a girl of six-and-twenty, 
to minister to this diseased mind! Was it any marvel that Judith’s 
cheek had grown so thin, that she habitually wore that expression of 
hopeless gentle patience? How long, her sad eyes seemed to ask,—how 
long must she carry this daily cross? Alas! what could have caused 
this dreadful illness? A shock; but it could have been no light shock. - 
I was so lost in these thoughts that I never noticed that I had reached 
my own gate and that Mr. Royston and another gentleman were just 
coming out. I-believe I should have passed them without looking up, 
only Mr. Royston’s laugh recalled me. “Do you know that you are 
passing your own door?” he observed, in a quizzical tone. Then, as I 
ooked rather foolish, he continued, “It was cruel of me to disturb 
such profound meditation, but I particularly wished to introduce my 
uncle to you.” 

So this was his uncle Calvert. I should have recognized Mr. 
Grenfell in a moment without any introduction: the same thoughtful 
intelligent face that I had seen in the photograph was looking at me 
now with a pleasant smile. 

“T have heard a great deal of Miss Osborne. Iam glad my nephew 
has such a kind neighbor,” he said, as we shook hands. 

“We have formed a sort of mutual improvement society,” inter- 
=o Mr. Royston, gayly. ‘“ Miss Osborne gives me tea,—such tea, 

ncle Calvert! old Borothy’s is not to be compared to it,—and I con- 
tribute a vast amount of useful conversation : so we are quits.” 

“ Are you going away, Mr. Royston?” with an inquiring glance 
at the gladstone bag he carried. 

“Yes; I have just got an exeat, and am going to run up to London 
for two days.” 

“T think we ought to be off now, Bryan, or we shall be late for 
the train,” inter Mr. Grenfell ; and then they took leave of me. 

I watched them for a moment. They were both tall men, and I 
noticed Mr. Grenfell had the same fine carriage of the head and shoul- 
ders that distinguished his nephew. He was not handsome, certainly, 
but he had the sort of face that it is impossible to forget. I fancied 
that his manner was habitually grave. 

The house felt a little dull without Mr. Royston; there were no 
snatches of piano-playing, no whistling, no springing footsteps on the 
staircase, no tap at my door when the tea-tray made its appearance. 
To make matters worse, it was a wet evening: torrents of rain fell 
and beat drearily against the window-panes, as though lashed by an 
angry wind. As I sat by my snug fire and listened to the storm with- 
out, an unusual restlessness oppressed me ; perhaps my interview with 
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Mrs. Hillyard had had a depressing influence ; but, in spite of all my 
efforts to fix my attention on my book, I found my thoughts travelling 
back to The Nook: Judith’s careworn face came between me and the 
page and hindered all enjoyment. 

I had sunk into a deep revery, when I heard the gate close, and a 
minute afterwards the door-bell rang. Who could have ventured out 
on such a wild night? Probably one of the masters had come for an 
hour’s smoke and chat with Mr. Royston: he seemed a great favorite 
with them all, and generally one or other of his friends invaded his 
evening solitude. I heard Miss Trotter’s voice raised in shrill remon- 
strance; then there was a hurried tap at my door, and Judith’s pale 
face appeared in the door-way. 

I sprang from my chair with an exclamation of surprise. “ My 
dear Miss Hillyard, how imprudent, how excessively wrong, to come 
out on such an evening! ‘You are wet; your cloak is soaking.” But 
she motioned me back. 

“‘ Please don’t touch me. Of course I must be wet: it has rained 
heavily all the time. Poor Hector is wet too. Do you think Miss 
Trotter will mind him lying on the door-mat? I could not leave him 
outside.” 

“ He shall come in and dry himself at my fire. He will not hurt 
my old rug.” Then, as she thanked me and took off her long water- 

roof cloak, I stirred up the fire and drew up the easy-chair. Hector 
ooked at me gratefully as he shook himself and lay down in the 
warmest corner, a proceeding that Mousquetaire evidently resented, for 
he at once curled himself up on the couch and sulked for the remainder 
of the evening. 

Miss Hillyard followed me. She sat down somewhat silently, and 
stretched out her thin hands to the fire, as though the warmth was 
pleasant to her. I thought she looked paler than usual, and, though 
she did not speak, she glanced at me once or twice rather eanenays 
To put her at her ease, i said, cheerfully,— 

“A visitor is an unexpected pleasure this evening: it was rather 
dull work listening to the rain, and for once in my life T found my own 
company somewhat irksome.” 

“I was envying you as I came in,” she returned, somewhat sadly. 
“You looked so content sitting by your peaceful fireside while other 
people were battling with the wind and rain.” 

“Other people ought to have remained by their fireside too,” was 
my pointed rejoinder to this, but the little rebuke passed unheeded. 

“Miss Osborne,” she said, hurriedly, “you are very kind. You 
are the sort of person that one can trust. I have come out to-night to 
ask you a favor,—a great favor. I am ina little perplexity, and the 
worst of it is that I cannot explain things. I know Miss Trotter has 
another room,—there will be no difficulty about that,—but would it 
— you very much if Muriel were to come here for two or three 

ys ? 

“Come here ?—stay with me, do you mean ?” 

“Yes, Of course she could not be here alone, but with you she 
would be safe,—quite safe. There is no one else of whom I could ask 
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such a favor; but Muriel is so fond of you, you have already proved 
yourself such a kind friend to us both, that I have ventured to ask 
this.” 

‘My dear Miss Hillyard, I shall be delighted. You will be con- 
ferring a favor on me by allowing me to enjoy your sister’s society. 
When do you wish her to come? Any day will be the same to me. 
This is not The Nook, but I will promise to make her as comfortable 
as the house will allow.” 

“T do not doubt her comfort. Thank youso much, Miss Osborne. 
May she come to you to-morrow morning? It will be only for a day 
or two, but her room is wanted, and there are reasons,”—with a painful 
return of nervousness. 

A quick thought darted into my mind. Mr. Royston,—he was 
away now, but he would surely be back on Monday. How was I to 
speak of him without betraying his unspoken confidence? Miss Hill- 

ard knew that one of the masters lived in the house: more than once 
had mentioned his name. I remembered telling her one-day that we 
were great friends. 

Perhaps she saw my embarrassment, for she asked me rather 
quickly if Muriel would inconvenience me in any way. 

“No; it is not that,” I replied. “Ishall be too delighted to have 
her. I was only wondering what I was to do about Mr. Royston. 
He has gone up to London to-day, but he will be back in a day or 
two. He has got into the habit of coming to my room for a chat or a 
cup of tea; and I shall find it difficult to turn him out.” 

I could see that this was an unexpected difficulty. A slight frown 
contracted her forehead ; she seemed at a Joss how to answer me. 

“ Perhaps I might give him a hint,” I suggested, “that while 
Muriel is with me his visits will not be as welcome as usual. He is 
very observant: I should think the merest hint would suffice.” By 
which speech I showed a pitiful ignorance of the ways of young men. 
Mr. Royston might be observant, but what if he did not choose to take 
the hint? Bessie Osborne, after all, you are a very foolish woman ! 

Miss Hillyard looked very much relieved when I said this. Her 

uckered brow smoothed again. 

“Tf you will be so extremely kind,—if you will be good enough 
to give this hint to Mr. Royston, I shall feel more comfortable. Mu- 
riel is very young, and we are anxious for her not to form any new 
acquaintance at present. I hope you will not find the charge too difti- 
cult; but it is only for a day or two.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Royston will be away until Monday.” 

“Tn that case it will not matter in the least. I shall not ask you 
to keep her beyond Monday or Tuesday,—perhaps Tuesday. I am 
very glad things have happened so. And now thank you agaii. 
You have taken a load off my mind.” And she smiled at me grate- 
fully as she rose. 


“You are not going yet?” 
“Yes, indeed. Do you know how late it is? But I am thankful. 


to hear the rain is falling less heavily—Come, Hector, old fellow, we 
must tramp through the mud again.” : 
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I knew that it was useless to say a dissuading word. The dog was 
certainly a protection on that lonely road, but it troubled me to see 
that delicate young creature—for she was young, after all—expose 
herself to the inclement weather. When I aati the door the rush 
of damp air seemed to chill one, and, though Miss Hillyard’ was right 
and the rain had somewhat abated, there was still a steady quiet down- 
pour that threatened to last for hours. 

My lips were sealed, but I think she saw the pitying disapproval 
in my face, for as she drew the hood of her cloak over her head she 
suddenly bent forward with a sort of impulse and kissed me. 

“Do not look so sorry,” she said, gently. ‘“ Hector will take care 
of me; and I was obliged to come in spite of the rain. Go in and 
warm yourself, dear Miss Osborne.” 

But I did nothing of the kind: on the contrary, I went down to 
the gate and stood by the dripping hedge and watched her out of sight. 
How weird it looked, that slender hooded figure walking so swiftly 
under the black skies, with the hound stalking solemnly beside her ! 
Had she no fear of that dark, long road? How I wished Mr. Roy- 
ston were at home, that he might follow her even at a distance ! 

I went back to the house with a vague uneasiness stirring in my 
mind. I was a very scrupulous person, and I felt as though I were 
deceiving Miss Hillyard,—as though I had only given her a half-con- 
fidence. What would she have said if she knew how Mr. Royston 
haunted Leylands?—how he made it his daily object to track our 
movements? Would she have intrusted Muriel to my care if she had 
known this? But I quieted my scruples by telling myself that Mr. 
Royston would not be back until Monday: after all, the risk was 
slight; I would take care to be out all that afternoon, and perhaps by 
Tuesday she would have returned to The Nook. When my mind was 
clear on this point I called in Miss Trotter and gave her instructions 
about preparing a room for my young. guest. It seemed to me as 
though she were unduly surprised at the news: her sentences became 
involved and gave me a good deal of trouble to disentangle any sort 
of meaning from them. 

“ Dear me! one of the Miss Hillyards!” she kept repeating. “ What 
an unexpected circumstance!’ And she kept up this running fire of 
astonished comment until I dismissed her. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


THE next morning Muriel drove up in the pony-carriage. She 
was evidently in a state of suppressed excitement, of which wonder 
seemed the predominant feature, and which she carefully repressed 
until Miss Trotter was out of hearing. 

“What does it mean?” she observed, in a perplexed voice, as she 
took off her hat. “I never knew Judith so mysterious, so altogether 
provoking and tiresome : she goes about the house looking like a ghost 
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and refusing to open her lips. It is almost enough to drive one crazy. 
Some gentleman is coming down on business,—that is all she tells me, 
—and my room is wanted.” 

“My dear Muriel,” I interposed, soothingly, “that is surely suffi- 
cient reason to satisfy any reasonable person. Do you mind so very 
much giving up your room for a night or two?” 

“Not in the least,” she returned, promptly. “I am only too de- 
lighted to get away from The Nook for a few hours. One may love 
one’s home and yet have too much of it.” 

“Then why do you look so discomposed?” for she certainly 
seemed vexed and a little perturbed. 

“Well, I will tell you,” after a moment’s hesitation, during which 
her forehead seemed a mass of wrinkles, so that her pretty brown hair 
nearly touched her eyebrows. “TI hate mysteries!” bringing out the 
words with such force and suddenness that Mousquetaire jumped up 
and licked her face. 

“ But if there be no mystery,” I returned, coolly,—* if your sister 
really wants your room——” but she interrupted me : 

“Why can she not put the man, whoever he is, into the spare 
room? What does it matter if it is dismantled? Rebecca and the 
girl would soon make it comfortable. I would have slept in it my- 
self: it would have been a change: I should have felt like the Vicar 
of Wakefield migrating from the blue bed to the brown,” continued 
Muriel, with a little homor. “ But Judith would not hear of it: she 
declared the room was damp. But of course I know what she meant : 
it is the old story: I am too young to be trusted, so I am to be sent 
out of the way.” . 

What could I say? in my heart I agreed with her, but it would 
never do to let her think so; but in another minute her mood changed ; 
she laughed, winked away a suspicious moisture that was gathering in 
her bright eyes, and kissed me affectionately. 

“Don’t look so worried, you dear thing. I have no right to air 
my little troubles in this way. Judith may be as mysterious as she 
likes, and I do not mean to vex myself any more about her. We will 
>a a good time together, and I intend to enjoy myself tremen- 

ously. 

She seemed her bright self after this, though she had another grave 





- fit before the morning was over. I wondered if it had anything to do 


with a casual remark that I made about Mr. Royston’s absence, and 
which she received with complete silence; but her face gave me no 
clue, and a few minutes afterwards she proposed a sketching-expedition 
for the afternoon. 

We spent Sunday quietly, and went to the parish church. I was 
afraid my young companion attracted a great deal of notice: she was 
certainly pretty, and there was something so fresh and piquante about 
her whole appearance that I was not surprised to see that the younger 
members of the congregation looked at her rather curiously. 

On Monday morning, as we were at breakfast, a note was brought to 
me by a boy. It was from Miss Hillyard, and was evidently written 
in great haste. She had some troublesome business to settle, and she 
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begged me to keep Muriel a little longer. “I am afraid you will think 
me very unceremonious, dear Miss Osborne,” she wrote, “but I am 
placed’ in a very difficult position. Will you let Muriel stay with you 
for two or three days longer? When I am ready for her I will drive 
over and fetch her anti, and then I shall have an opportunity of 
thanking you for your kindness.” 

I had expected a return of Muriel’s petulance when I acquainted . 
her with the contents of her sister’s note, but, to my surprise, she 
looked excessively pleased. 

“T do like staying with you so much,” she said, in her most 
winning way ; “and you don’t want to get rid of me, do you?” Bat, 
though I could truthfully assure her of this, my pleasure in her society 
was a little dashed by the idea of my responsibility. I could only 
plan sketching-expeditions that should keep us out the whole after- 
noon: if Mr. Royston missed his afternoon tea he must endure his 
disappointment. 

t is strange how one’s plans are frustrated: that very afternoon we 
were detained in-doors by a settled drizzling rain; when Miss Trotter 
brought in the tea-things she lighted the fire, just to keep the damp 
out, as she said, and make up for the want of sunshine, and, as I dearly 
loved the cheerful blaze, I made no objection. Muriel curled herself 
up on the rug at once; she said that it made her feel more at home; 
she told me that she often spent the whole evening in that position 
with her head in Judith’s lap, either reading or talking. “ It is dread- 
fully idle, but it is so comfortable,” she added, with a sigh as though 
she were missing that dearly-loved sister. 

Just then I ee the gate close with a bang, and the next moment 
the latch-key turned with the well-known click. I think Muriel 
a it too, for the cheek that was farthest from the fire became very 

ink. 
rE Of course it was Mr. Royston: no one else would throw down his 
ladstone bag with such a thud, or race up-stairs three steps at a time. 
fore I could recover my breath or think what was to be done, he 
was down again and rapping at my door. Muriel started. ‘“ Who 
is it?” she asked, a little fearfully; but of course she knew who it 
was. But Mr. Royston was evidently taken by surprise: he stood in 
the door-way as if he were petrified when he saw the girlish figure on - 
the hearth-rug. 

“ Well, come in,” I said, a little pettishly, for the difficulty of the 
position put me out of temper, and I was even inclined to quarrel with 
Judith and her mysteries. “I suppose you want a cup of tea after 
journey, Mr. Royston. You see I have my pupil with me,— 

iss Hillyard, this is my fellow-lodger, Mr. Royston.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, in a very low voice, as she gave him 
her hand without looking at him. As for Mr. Royston, the flash of 
joy that. came into his eyes would have betrayed his secret to the 
most casual observer. For the moment he was incapable of a word. 

Muriel certainly did not help him out of his embarrassment. She 
came round to my side very silently, and seemed absorbed in my 
movements: even when Mr. Royston placed himself opposite to her 
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she did not seem inclined to look at him and address him, and the 
whole burden of the conversation fell on me. 

Iwas rather partial to young men, at least when they were clever 
and amusing, but I felt that afternoon that I could cheerfully have 
dispensed with Mr. Royston’s society. He did not seem to notice my 
stiffness and want of cordiality ; he was very absent, and answered my 
remarks in rather a random manner, as though his thoughts were 
_ otherwise engaged. Perhaps the pretty, blushing face opposite him was 

a little too distracting, or very likely he wished that he could induce 
its owner to take some part in the conversation. 

He addressed her at last: “Did you and Miss Osborne attend 
evening service at Leylands, Miss Hillyard ?” 

“No,” she returned, with unusual shyness,—Muriel was not a shy 

rson,— we went ‘to the parish church.” 

“ Indeed !” fixing his eyes om her. 

“One likes a change sometimes,” she returned, plucking up a little 
of her old spirit: “one gets so tired of doing the same things day after 
day.” a 

“And of seeing the same faces,” in rather a peculiar tone. 

“Miss Osborne,” observed Muriel, “ Mousquetaire is begging for 
‘ his tea, and you are taking no notice of him. May I give him some 
sponge-cake?” Muriel’s cheeks wore a deeper pink as she spoke, and 

think she was trying to hide a smile. 

I confess my feelings were not altogether pleasant. Those two 
young people evidently understood each other. Had Mr. Royston 
ever spoken to her before? There was something in his manner that 
made me uneasy : the same quiet power that was stamped on his uncle’s 
face was visible on his: in spite of his youth, he was a man who would 
be likely to hew his way through every obstacle. 

So he stayed on now, without taking any notice of my hints, 
though I tried hard to get rid of him. Muriel told me afterwards 
that I had been extremely rude to him: we were sitting in the dusk, 
and she was on the rug at my feet again. “Do you always treat your 
guests so ungraciously ?” she asked, with a fine assumption of innocence, 
as though the naughty child did not know that I had sat on thorns for 
two hours, for Mr. Royston certainly stayed quite that time. “I was 
yey aay for the poor man once or twice when you took him up so 
sharply. 

Mr. Royston had no right to stay so long when I showed him so 

= I wished him to go. I never saw him so inconsiderate 
re. 

“Really?” with a drawl; for even Muriel could be provoking 
sometimes. I determined to punish her promptly. 

“T think you might have seconded me,” I returned, rather severely. 
“Mr. Royston would not have stayed so long if you had not questioned 
him so closely about his visit to the Engadine.” For after a time 
Muriel had thrown off her shyness and had shown a willingness to 
converse on any or every subject. But my reproof fell harmlessly. 

“Of course one likes to have one’s questions answered,” she re- 
turned, calmly, “and I was always so anxious for information about 
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the Engadine. I mean to go there myself one day. Mr. Royston 
has promised to lend me his Baedeker; and he has some lovely 
photographs, too.” 

“ Muriel,” I observed, a little too abruptly,—but really these 
young people had been terribly trying,—“ TI cannot allow you to form 
any acquaintance with Mr. Royston while you .are under my care. 
You know ygur sister would not wish it.” 

Fora moment I thought she was going to be very angry ; her face 
darkened, and she seemed on the point of breaking out into an indig- 
nant remonstrance ; then she turned very pale, and her eyelids drooped. 

“Very well,” was all her reply. 

My severity softened in a moment. . 

“You know, my dear,” I continued, more gently, “that I would 
not hurt you for the world, or Mr. Royston either: he is a great 
favorite of mine. But I am in rather an onerous position. Your 
sister tells me plainly that she wishes you to form no new acquaintance 
at present, and Mr. Royston is only like other young men, he likes to 
be civil and pay attention to a pretty girl; they all do; but while you 
are my guest it is impossible for me to encourage his visits. Are you 
sure that you do not misunderstand me?” 

“Tt is very easy to understand,” she returned, a little proudly. 
‘You are stating it with sufficient plainness.” 

“ And you will own I am right?” 

“From your own point of view, I dare say you are right.” And 
she could not be induced to say another word on the subject. She was 
not quite like herself all the evening, though from the way she kissed 
me when she said good-night I could see she bore me no malice for 
my plain speaking. 

I wished that I could be more lenient with them both. After all, 
Mr. Royston was a gentleman and in a fairly good position ; besides 
his mastership, he had two hundred a year of his own, and doubtless 
his uncle would leave him his money. Was it not the most natural 
thing in the world that he should have fallen in love with this charm- 
ing girl? How I wished that I could help and not thwart him! I 
was too soft-hearted for the character I had to-play: if they had only 
known it, they had my best wishes and sympathy. 

Muriel seemed quite herself when we met at breakfast ; the morn- 
ing passed pleasantly, and she made no objection when I proposed 
taking our sketch-books to Farnborough, a village some three miles 
off. It was six o’clock when wé returned, and we found the dreaded 
visitor had called during our absence : the table was strewn with photo- 
graph-books, and Baedeker occupied a prominent position. e saw 
nothing of Mr. Royston that night, and Muriel spent the evening in 
poring over the photograph-albums and studying Baedeker. 

I congratulated myself on my successful ruse, and the next’ after- 
noon I suggested another expedition. I thought Muriel acceded a 
little reluctantly this time ; she was tired of sketching, she said, with a 
touch of petulance; but when I persisted she shrugged her shoulders 
and offered no further opposition; but I had rather a silent companion 
that afternoon. Nothing went right: Muriel was inattentive to my 
Vou. XLIX.—27 
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instructions and spoiled her sketch; then she got cross and refused to 
touch her pencil again,—she would rather sit and watch me. I found 
the silence irksome; Muriel’s girlish spleen seemed to spoil the sun- 
shine ; nevertheless I worked on steadily until I felt that it would be 
safe to return. This time a beautiful bouquet greeted our eyes as we 
entered the room. At the sight of the flowers Murie¥s ill. humor 
vanished. Her sister, too, had sent quite a hamper of ggod things,— 
chickens, new-laid eggs, and cream, and cakes. 

“ Evidently Judith thinks you will starve me,” observed Muriel, 
with her old merry smile. ‘‘ Rebecca has made these cakes. She is a 
famous cook.” 

A note had accompanied the hamper, but there was no word of re- 
call. Muriel did not seem to expect it: she only remarked that she 
felt quite settled and at home. 

rom that day Mr. Royston was in my good graces: he behaved 
admirably. Perhaps, after all, he had taken my hints, for though the 
weather obliged us to stay in-doors the two following afternoons we 
saw nothing of him, and only heard the sound of his piano through the 
closed doors. That he was mindful of us was equally evident, as each 
morning a vase of lovely flowers, the choicest productions of Covent 
Garden, found a place on the breakfast-table: it had no address; the 
lid was open, and the flowers were there ready to our hand. “ They 
are very beautiful. Did you ever see such roses?” I said, once. “I 
wonder if they are for you or me, Muriel ?” 

“For you, of course,” she returned, giving the box.a little push, 
but there was a mischievous sparkle in her eyes. Of course the little 
puss knew they were for her, though as she filled the vases and made 
dainty little breast-knots for us both she still persisted in calling them 
mine. . 

“Why don’t you go and thank him ?” she said, as she touched the 
buds lovingly. ‘ You don’t deserve to have such kind friends. When 
sae send you lovely hot-house flowers that must have cost a great 
deal of money, you ought to say thank you, surely.” 

Muriel’s words were only a re-echo of my own thoughts. When 
the third box of flowers made its appearance I left the room at once 
and tapped at Mr. Royston’s door. He was just finishing his break- 
fast. When he saw me he looked a little conscious, and a dusky red 
came to his cheek. 

+ “T thought you had made up your mind not to speak to me again,” 
he said, shaking hands, though, with his usual heartiness. 

“ Nonsense!” was my blunt answer ; “ you thought nothing of the 
kind ; but all the same I have come to scold you. Mr. Royston, how 
can you reconcile such extravagance with your conscience? do you 
know my room is a perfect bower of roses?” 

“ How can I know anything of the kind,” he returned, coolly, 
“‘ when your door has been so inhospitably closed to me ?” 

“It is only closed to you while my pupil remains under my care. 
Come, Mr. Royston, you shall not pretend to misunderstand an old 
friend: you know my reason as well as I do myself. But I cannot 
and will not have you waste your money in this absurd fashion.” 
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“ How are you to help it?” he replied, nonchalantly. “If you 
and Miss Hillyard object to my flowers, you can just pitch them-out of 
the window.” 

Of course it was no good arguing with him: I saw that he meant 
to continue his floral persecution. 

“Yes,” he continued, as though he read my thoughts, “ I am deaf to 
remonstrances, impervious to rebukes; nevertheless, I am open to bribes, 
—an invitation to tea, for example, or” Then, catching sight of 
my face, “ Poor Miss Osborne, it is a shame to tease you when you are 
so dreadfully in earnest. You are not quite cut out for this réle, are 
you? it is quite aging you. Well, I cannot undertake to be a good 
boy, but I will promise to keep off the premises until the magical hour 
of afternoon tea is over: so please do not keep your poor pupil out of 
doors until she is ready to drop with fatigue. Come, you may trust 

_me as far as that, but no further,”-rather under his voice, but I heard 
him. We parted with this understanding; and I was relieved to see 
that he bore me no grudge for my want of hospitality. The flowers 
came regularly, and Muriel was never without her favorite breast-knot 
of roses. I am afraid Mr. Royston saw them as he passed to and fro 
to his work. Occasionally we encountered him in the hall or in the 
street, and then he invariably accosted us. These little interviews never 
troubled me; I was always quite willing that they should meet in this 
accidental manner, so long as Mr. Royston kept away from my room ; 
and as the days passed by and there was still no word from Miss Hill- 


yard, I was thankful that Mr. Royston and I had come to an under- 
standing. 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘SWE HAVE MADE A MISTAKE.”’ 


WALTON certainly agreed with Muriel: she looked prettier and 
happier every day, 

One thing I noticed with surprise.—that she was always tired in 
the evening and seemed glad when I announced that bedtime had 
arrived: more than once she seemed overpowered with drowsiness and 
made many apologies for being such a stupid companion. I used to 
rally her sometimes on her capacity for sleep. “If you were an early 
riser, I could understand your drowsiness,” I said once, as I lighted her 
candle, “but you have often told me that nothing will drag you out of 
your bed before half-past seven.” I was surprised to see her color and 
bite her lip, as though my little speech annoyed her, and she took the 
candlestick from me rather hastily ; but I only smiled at her touchi- 
ness. 

The next morning I woke early. When this was the case I never 
lingered in bed: so when Miss Trotter brought in my hot water at the 
usual time she found me dressed and sitting by the open window. 

“ Dear me!” she observed, “ folks are all up betimes this morning. 
There’s Mr. Royston has been out of his room for the last hour,—came 
down in his slippers, too,—‘ must not, disturb the ladies, eh, Miss 
Trotter ?”—so kind and thoughtful; few young gentlemen so con- 
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siderate ; no early school ; must be taking a walk,—a fine healthy habit 
for young le, eh, ma’am ?” 

I badly kuow what I answered. A sudden thought—a fear— 
had come into my mind. I waited breathlessly until Miss Trotter’s 
short steps had pattered along the ; then I ran down-stairs and 
knocked loudly at Muriel’s door: her room was just underneath mine. 
There was no answer. I opened the door. One glance showed me 
that the room was empty, and a brief search convinced me that her 
sailor hat and a certain jacket she wore were also missing. I sank 
down on a chair, quite overcome by this discovery. I had no doubt 
in my mind that she had gone out with the intention of meeting Mr. 
Royston. These early morning walks would quite explain her weari- 
ness in the evening. This was not the first time she had met him; I 
felt convinced of that. I was so wounded by the thought of this 
deception, so bitterly hurt and disappointed at this want of rectitude 
and proper feeling on Muriel’s part, so altogether absorbed with these 
painful reflections, that I sat there quite oblivious of time, and only 
the sound of the opening door roused me. Of course it was Muriel. 
For one moment I watched her unperceived. I saw her take a cluster 
of wild brier roses from her dress and kiss them tenderly, while a smile 
almost infantine in its sweetness came to her lips; then she turned, and 
at the sight of my face the.smile died away. 

“Muriel, where have you been?” Then, as she colored violently 
and seemed taken aback at this unexpected question, I went on sorrow- 
_ fully : “Is it possible that you and Mr. Royston could have arranged 
this? My dear, you must answerme. Appearances are terribly against 
you.” Then, as her continued silence gave assent, “Oh, Muriel, Mu- 
riel; how could you deceive me in this way? I could not have believed 
it of you, or of him either.” 

For one moment she looked touched and sorry ; then she raised her 
head in her pretty, imperious way. 

“Yes, I have been walking with him,” she returned, panting a 
little ; “but it was not wrong. You have no right to speak to me as 
though I were a naughty child: you cannot judge: you do not know 
all. It cannot be wrong for me to walk with Bryan.” 

“Bryan! Good heavens! are you speaking of Mr. Royston? Do 
you call a stranger by his Christian name?” 

Her lip curled as though she wanted to laugh, then a rosy flush 
came to her face. 

“Bryan is not a stranger,” she said, softly. “We have known 
each other a long time. I did not wish to tell any one yet, not even 
Judith, but I have promised to marry him. He wanted me to be en- 
gaged to him weeks ago, but I was too much afraid ; but when I came 
here he insisted on it: he said it would never do to go on like this.” 

I was almost too much shocked to answer her. hen I recovered 
myself I told her plainly what I thought of her conduct. “I blame 
Mr. Royston most,” I finished: “he is older and knows the world 
better than you: he has acted most dishonorably in inducing you to 
enter into a secret engagement.” 

“‘ Miss Osborne, if you talk like this I shall hate you,” she re- 
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turned, with a stamp of her little foot, but her eyes were full of tears, 
“You shall not blame poor Bryan. How could he help himself? He 
has begged me again and again to let him speak to Judith, but I told 
him that I should never be allowed to see him again.” 

But I would not let myself be softened by this childish reasoning. 
Summoning up all my severity, I told her that I should speak to her 
sister myself. “You have left me no other resource,” I continued, 
sadly. “TI trusted you implicitly, Muriel, and this is how you have 
repaid my trust.” 

I saw her delicate throat swell and her bosom heave; my thrust had 
evidently gone home ; then she thought of her lover and hardened her- 
self against my reproaches. 

“It would be wrong in any one else, but in our case it is excu- 
sable,” she answered, with girlish sophistry. “The idea of any young 
man drives mother crazy, and Judith gives in to her. Bryan would 
have been dismissed at once; Judith would not have ventured to admit 
him. What were we to do? we loved each other, and we were both 80 
unhappy. Poor Bryan! But I will never, never give him up. -Why 
are you against us, Miss Osborne? but I suppose you are not young 
enough to understand.” 

“ My dear, that is not a kind speech.” 

“Then why are you so unkind to us?” she retorted, melting into 
tears; but after that she begged my pardon, and was so dear and win- 
ning and penitent, so irresistible altogether, that I felt I could have 
forgiven her a worse crime. 

“ But your sister must be told,” I persisted, when our reconciliation 
was complete and we were sitting down to our late breakfast ; and then 
Muriel said that she would walk over at once to Leylands. “I must 
speak before my courage cools,” she observed, “and before Bryan tries 
to prevent me: he does so want to speak himself.” 

She started very soon after this; and it was not until she was out 
of sight that it suddenly occurred to me that Miss Hillyard might not 
be pleased to see her. I recalled with dismay a remark in one of her 
letters that she would drive over and fetch Muriel the moment that she 
was at liberty todo so. I fretted a good deal over my own heedless- 
ness; a note would have summoned Miss Hillyard at once. I passed 
a miserable morning thinking of this and of all the complication. 
Would Judith be able to resist her darling’s entreaties? Surely 


not. 

I had hardly expected Muriel back to our early dinner. I saw Mr. 
Royston glance into the room curiously as he passed our window, as 
though he missed something, and then I remembered that Mauriel’s 
favorite seat commanded a view of the little paved path and the gate. 
As the afternoon wore on I grew still more restless, and I was just 
making up my mind to stroll in the direction of Leylands, in the hope 
of meeting her, when Miss Trotter brought mea note. It was from 
Miss Hillyard; and I opened it with fear and trembling. “ Muriel 
has told me everything,” it began. “If she had done s0 before, it 
would have spared us both a great deal of pain. Do not reproach 
yourself, dear Miss Osborne, for anything that has happened. Only 
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my poor child and the man who has so thoughtlessly brought this 
trouble on her are to blame. Poor darling! if I could only have saved 
her from this! I am keeping her with me to-night: to-morrow she 
will come back to you for an hour; she has something she must do. 
I need hardly say that, after what has passed, she will be safer at The 
Nook. I am sure you will agree with me in this. I will write no 
more to-night: you will see us both to-morrow. Always yours most 
sincerely ,—J UDITH.”” 

I read this note with a chill sense of pain gathering at my heart: 

. there was something inexorable, something ominous, in these few sen- 

- tences; and yet they expressed no resentment or anger. As I read 
them again by the fading light, there was a knock at my door, and 
Mr. Royston entered. He looked anxious and disturbed as he glanced 
round the room. 

- “Where is Miss Hillyard ?” he asked, abruptly ; then, as his eyes 
rested on the letter, “Is that note from her? Do you mean that she 
has gone?” 

f hesitated for a moment, and then I quietly handed him the note. 
As he read it, he became very pale. 

“ What does it mean ?” he asked, irritably. “It is terribly vague. 
Why cannot people say what they mean? Miss Osborne, if Muriel 
has gone, I must go too: I cannot let her bear the brunt of this alone ; 
it is my place to speak,—not hers.” 

“Mr. Royston,” I remarked, severely, “do you think it was right 
to talk her into an engagement? She is a mere child ; any one can_see 
that she is ignorant of the world; you ought not to have taken advan- 
tage of her youth and inexperience.” 

My words seemed tosting him: a frown came to his brow. ‘“ You 
cannot judge,” he said, bitterly: “the case is altogether exceptional. 
I had no other course open to me. I would have spoken at once to 
her sister, but she would not hear of it. On my side there is nothing 
to prevent me: my position is good, I am able even now to maintain 
a wife, and my uncle would do anything for me. I would have 
stormed The Nook at once, if only Muriel had not begged me to wait 
a little. It was wrong; I see it now; it has put me in a false posi- 
tion,” went on the young man. “I ought not to have yielded to her 
for a moment.” 

I thought so too, and told him so frankly, and then he sat down 
and we had a long talk. I liked him all the better when we had- 
finished : in spite of his error, he was so simple and manly, so over- 
flowing with love and reverence for the girl of his choice, that I could 
not refuse to give him my hand and wish him God-speed. After all, 
what on earth is so beautiful as the love of two young creatures just 
beginning life? Such an affection has the breath of Eden about it. 

He had promised to take my advice and wait until Muriel had paid 
her promised visit : it would be too late to go on to The Nook that 
night, If he found it difficult to secure an interview with Muriel, 
he might then write, or follow her to Leylands. We parted on this 
understanding ; and as he bade me good-night he assured me that our 
conversation had given him a great deal of comfort. I was inclined to 
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doubt this when I heard him walking about his room that night. I 
am afraid we neither of us slept very well. 

Muriel arrived about noon. Mr. Royston was in his room when 
the pony-carriage drew up, for I heard him throw up his window, but 
she walked up the little path very quickly and with her head bent, 
as though she did not wish to be seen. I met her at the door and 
drew her into the room. As I kissed her I noticed that her face was 
very cold, and that her eyes were swollen, as though she had been 
weeping. 

‘“‘ My dear, how ill you look!” for indeed there was not a vestige 
of color in the pretty, girlish face. 

‘“‘ Miss Osborne, I want to see Bryan. Will you ask him to come 
-in? You need not go away: I would rather not be alone with him,” 
and here she looked very piteously. “Please ask him to come. 
Judith will be here presently: she has to take me back, you know, 
and there is no time to be lost.” But before I could fulfil: her behest 
we heard Mr. Royston’s door flung open, there was a quick, impera- 
tive tap at mine, and the next moment he walked into the room. 

“TI could not help it; I felt I must come,” he said, with an apolo- 
getic glance at me; but before he- could say another word two little 
hands were stretched out beseechingly to him. 

“ Bryan, you must forgive me ; we were too quick ; we have made 
a mistake. I was wrong to be engaged to you. Please, please do not 
be angry with me; for I am so unhappy.” 

“Ts it your sister who has told you to say this to me?” returned 
the young man, almost fiercely. For the moment, I believe, he had 
forgotten my presence. He had the girl’s hot, trembling hands in 
his ; there was a stormy look on his brow, but his eyes were full of 
reproachful love. “ Muriel, was it your mother or your sister who 
told you to say this?” 

“Tt was neither,” she returned, in the same pitiful voice. ‘‘ Dear 
Miss Osborne, please, please do not. go,” for I was about to leave the 
room: “I have nothing to say to Bryan that the whole world may not 
hear. I am only so very sorry for the mistake we have made,” 
faltered the poor child; “ but we must not be engaged any longer.” 

Mr. Royston started back and dropped her hands as she said this. 
“Do you know what you are saying?” he exclaimed, as though he 
could hardly believe his ears: ‘“ You are trying to make me believe 
that you are doing this of your own accord, that no one has coerced 
you. As though I could credit such a thing !” 

“ But you must believe it,” she pleaded. “ Bryan, have I ever 
told you a story? No one—no one is making me give you up: I am 
doing it because I think it right. Indeed, indeed, I am telling you 
the truth.” 

“Are you giving me up without any reason?” he demanded, 
harshly ; but how white his face had grown! “ Muriel, this is utter 
nonsense. Have you ceased to love me ?” 

“No,” was the faint whisper. 

“Of course not,” with a faint gleam of hope in his eyes. - “ Shall 
we ever cease to love each other, my darling ?” seizing her hand again. 
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“You belong to me, and I will never give you up.” Then she 
shivered and shrank away from him. 

“Bryan, I can never marry you. I will never marry any one: 
Judith says the same, and I agree with her: she is always right. If I 
could tell you my reason I know you would forgive me; but I shall 
never tell it.” 

“ Do you mean you will throw me over and give me no reason for 
your faithlessness ?—give me up, when you love me and have promised 
to be my wife ?” 

“If I had known what I know now, I would never have prom- 
ised,” she returned, steadily, though her jip quivered. “TI care for 
you too much to spoil your life. Bryan, at the risk of making you 
angry, I must repeat my words: I cannot—I can never marry you.” 

“Ts this your final word ?” 

“It is,” her head drooping sadly as she spoke. 

“ Then I had better leave you before I forget myself. Muriel, how 
can you have the heart to treat me like this?” His voice choked; he 
gave her a look of mingled anger and anguish, and walked out of the 
room. It was better so: he was losing his self-control, and the scene 
was becoming too painful. - 

For one moment she seemed as if she would call him back. “ Cruel, 
cruel, to leave me so!” she murmured, while tears rolled down her pale 
face; but after a minute she recovered herself. ‘“ But it is better so,— 
better for him to be angry with me: it will make it easier for him to 
bear it. Miss Osborne,” turning to me. with a heart-broken smile, 
“don’t let me think; help me to get my things ready before Judith 
comes, She is right: I cannot stay in this house ; I must go home.” 

“ But I may come to you there ?” : 

My question seemed to bewilder her: she put up her hand to her 
head in a weary fashion that reminded me of Judith. “I donot know. 
You must ask Judith. I think I am too confused to tell you any- 
thing.” And out of sheer pity,I was obliged to keep silence. 

think Muriel hardly knew what she was doing: she was com- 
pelled at last to leave everything to me. When I had finished, we 
went down-stairs together. Mr. Royston’s door stood wide open, but 
the room was empty: Muriel need not have averted her eyes as she 


it, 

Miss Hillyard was waiting for us. As we entered she crossed the 
room and greeted me kindly. Her manner was as gentle as ever. “I 
cannot stop now,—we are rather in a hurry, are we not, Muriel ?—but 
I will come and see you some time to-morrow. You have been so 

ood to my dear child, and we have given you so much trouble.” 
he passed her arm caressingly round: her young sister as she spoke, 
but I noticed that Muriel did not respond: as she put up her face to 
kiss me, her lips felt quite cold, and there was a dazed look in her 
eyes, 

me Good-by, and thank you for everything,” she said, as though she 
were repeating a lesson by rote; but I found it difficult to answer. 
“Courage, darling!” I heard Judith whisper as they went out to- 
gether. “Courage”? What did it all mean? I went back to my 
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room feeling very low.. What shadow had fallen between these two 
young hearts ? I thought of the smiling, girlish lips that had kissed 
the roses the previous morning, and now the remembrance of their 
cold, clinging touch made me shiver. Life is full of these tragedies ; 
but alas for the human actors that have to play out their dreary parts! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE KILVINGTON EXPRESS. 


Ir was impossible to yetire to rest that night without saying a 
word to Mr. Royston. It was true that he might regard a visit on my 
part as an intrusion on his privacy: most likely he would be too sore 
and unhappy to allow of any such word ; but my heart was so full of 
sympathy for him and Muriel that I determined to risk even a rebuff. 
When I knocked at his door there was no response. I found after- 
wards that he had not heard me. The lamp had not been lighted, but 
the cold white moonbeams were shining full into the room, and I 
could see his attitude distinctly. He was lying back in his chair, 
with: his arms over his head. When I addressed him he started 
violently. 

“ Mr. Royston,” I said, quietly, “I trust you will forgive this 
intrusion, but after what has passed I felt I could not go to bed with- 
out saying a word to you.” : 

“You are very good,” he returned, in a dejected tone. “ You are 
awfully kind to think of me at all.” 

“ How can I help it? Surely you must know how sorry I am for 

ou,—and Muriel.” As I mentioned her name I heard a caught 
Loeath almost like a sob, and he sprang up from his chair and began 
pacing up and down the room in an agitated manner. I thought it 
t to be silent ; he would speak to me of his own accord, by and by ; 
and I was right. With a strong effort he seemed to pull himself 
together, and then he came back to his seat. 

‘“‘ Tt is no use,” he said, bitterly. ‘I cannot keep myself in hand 
to-night ; it has all been too sudden. Miss Osborne, you were there ; 
you heard it all from her own lips ; you heard her give me up, with- 
out one word of explanation.” 

“Yes, and I was terribly sorry for you both.” 

“You were sorry for me, you mean.” 

“No, Mr. Royston, I meant what I said; sorry as I was for you, 
I was even more grieved for her; for if ever a girl cared for the man 
whom she was sending from her, Muriel is that girl.” 


“ And yet she has given me up.” 
“Yes, but not of her own free will: some circumstances of which 


we are ignorant have compelled her to break off her engagement. Mr. 
Royston, if you had seen her face when the door closed upon you, I 
think you would have forgiven her. Certainly = may rest assured 
of this, that she is breaking her own heart as well as yours.” 

He seemed to listen to me breathlessly ; in some sense this assu- 
rance seemed to give him comfort ; but he was too deeply wounded for 
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any present healing; his man’s pride rose up against such arbi 
mend neg and fora long time he combated the sotibn that r= 
could compel Muriel to give him up. He talked to me very freel 
after this, and seemed to derive consolation from my ready sympathy ; 
but a few words that I said just before I bade him good-night seemed 
to give him the most comfort. 

“Why do you not send for your uncle, Mr. Royston ?” 

Strange to say, this idea had never occurred to him. “I will 
telegraph to him at once,” he replied. ‘ What a fool I have been 
not to think of Uncle Calvert before! He has the clearest head in the 
world, and if any one could unravel this confounded mystery it would 
be he. Thanks awfully, Miss Osborne: you have done me no end of 

I believe I was ready to hang myself an hour ago; but I feel 
better now. Of course I know you are right, and that she cares for 
me; I am not such a fool as all that; if I had not been in such a rage 
I would have told her so. She may give me up a dozen times, but all 
the same I shall stick to her. I have never seen the girl who could 
hold a candle to her,” finished the poor young fellow, in a choked 
voice. 

I was a little easier in my mind when I had left him. Stranger as 
he was to me, I had conceived a great respect for Mr. Grenfell; and I 
was glad to think the poor lad would have his best friend beside him 
in his trouble. Of course he would come to him at once and advise 
him how to act under these distressing circumstances, ° He was a 
barrister, too, and doubtless his experience and knowledge of human 
nature would enable him to help his nephew. Miss Hillyard had not 
appointed any hour for her promised visit; but, although I hardly 
ex her until the afternoon, I did not venture to leave the house, 
for fear that I should miss her. I was too restless and uncomfortable 
to settle down to my usual pursuits: so I set myself the task of clear- 
ing out a cupboard on the upper landing that Miss Trotter had appro- 
priated to my use; the employment would keep me busy for an hour 
or two: it was at present full of lumber, books and old newspapers, 
and a stock of nondescript odds and ends. I grew interested .over m 
task, and was just sitting down to rest for a moment, when a Savage 
in one of the newspapers attracted my eye, and a feeling of curiosity 
induced me to read it. 

It was headed “The Kilvington Mystery,” and, glancing at the 
paper I held, I saw it was the Kilvington Express. The article was _ 
written in the bombastic and somewhat verbose style of the count 
editor. “A terrible tragedy has lately happened in our scidhivethend, 
and which has plunged our little town into profound gloom. Last 
Tuesday afternoon the two sons of our esteemed and much-lamented 
member, Philip Haldane, M.P., of The Warren, were shooting in the 
Warren coverts. It had been noticed by several people who had met 
them that morning that the young men seemed gloomy and out of 
sorts: this was specially commented on by the rector, who stopped to 
exchange a few words with them. A little later George Armstrong 
and his son Silas, who were cutting wood in the copse, saw the young 
Squires pass: they were talking loudly and angrily, and Silas, who was 
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about a stone’s throw from his father, heard Horace, the elder one, say, 
‘Give me your word, Beaver, or I vow I’ll do for you and her too;’ 
but the answer to this failed to reach him. A few minutes later a 
rough, seafaring sort of man, with a wallet over his shoulder, passed 
through the = and asked Silas for a match to light his pipe. The 
man had hardly left him five minutes before there was a loud report 
close by ; but of course no notice was taken of it. Half an hour later, 
as he was making his way down a side path to find a tree marked by 
the bailiff, he was horrified to see Beaver Haldane lying on the grass, 
with his gun beside him. He was evidently quite dead; and his 
brother was standing beside him, too much aeael to answer any ques- 
tions. Later on he gave a confused and unsatisfactory account. He 
and his brother had parted company after a time, and as he was crossing 
the nut-copse a pheasant rose near him. Somehow, he missed his aim. 
The next moment he heard a groan; something heavy fell behind the 
bushes, and he saw his brother lying on the grass, with a rough 
sort of man, like a tramp, bending over him. When questioned about 
this man’s singular disappearance,—for no trace has yet been discovered 
of him,—Mr. Horace Haldane could give no satisfactory information : 
indeed, it is to be regretted that his whole evidence was so confused 
that it has only deepened unhappy suspicions. He said that he was 
too much overwhelmed with the shock of the accident te notice the 
man clearly, but he remembered that as he stepped out of the bushes 
he said to him, a little roughly, ‘ You have done for him, master ; but 
it was no fault of yours. I saw the whole thing quite plainly.’ In- 
quiries have been made for the tramp, and certain facts have been 
elicited about him. The night previously he slept at the Pig and 
Whistle, and gave his name as Jacob Dawson, and told the landlady 
that he was on his way to South America. 

“We grieve to say that, in consequence of the evidence of Silas 
Armstrong and two of the servants at The Warren, there is little 
doubt that Mr. Horace Haldane will be committed for trial at the next 
assizes for the wilful murder of his brother ; and, in spite of the unfor- 
tunate young man’s protestations of his innocence, things look very black 
against him. It is now an acknowledged fact that the brothers were 
on bad terms :, they had quarrelled about a certain young lady to whom 
they were both paying their addresses, and, though it is not well to 
mention names, the young lady is well known in the neighborhood for 
her beauty and coquetry. A great deal of sympathy is felt for the 
family at The Warren; and it is greatly feared that Mrs. Haldane, 
who has been in delicate health since her husband’s death, will not get 
over the shock; and her eldest daughter——-” Here the page was 
torn across, and the thread of the story was broken. . 

“ Truth is stranger than fiction,” I said to myself as I laid the paper 
aside, but, somehow, I could not forget that dismal little tragedy : it 
haunted me all the rest of the morning. I wished I could hear the 
end. Had that unfortunate Horace Haldane been committed for trial ? 
had they acquitted him? or was he really guilty, and had he paid the 
penalty of his unnatural crime? In that case, what had become of the 
unhappy widowed mother? I wondered how many years ago it had 
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all happened: the torn paper gave me noclue. I worked busily all 
the rest of the morning, and spent the afternoon sewing by the window. 
I saw Mr. Royston once or twice in the course of theZday : he looked 
ill and subdued, but told me very quietly that he had heard from his 
uncle and fully expected him that evening. 

When evening came, I grew weary of my solitude, and as Miss 
Hillyard had not yet made her appearance I determined to meet her. 
I wanted air and exercise, and a brisk walk would do me good. 
Mousquetaire was delighted when he saw my bonnet, and flew barking 
and frisking for joy towards the gate; but he was doomed to dis- 
appointment: at that very moment the tall, graceful figure of Miss 

illyard turned the corner, with the hound, as usual, beside her. 
“Were you going out?” she asked, quickly. “It is such a lovely 
evening: Perhaps you will like to walk back with me: we could 
talk just as well, and it seems cruel to keep you in.” 

“Yes; but you must come in and rest first,” was my reply. “I 
do not wish to part with you so soon.” 

“Very well,” she returned, with the soft smile that always lit u 
her dark face with new beauty. But at that moment Mr. Grenfell 
came up to the gate. He was walking very fast, and carried a small 

rtmanteau, as though he had just come from the station. He just 
fifted his hat to me with a pleasant “Good-evening,” when a faint 
exclamation from Judith arrested him. He stood for a moment as 
though he were suddenly transfixed ; I noticed his face grew pale; 
then he gave her a keen, piercing look, and, raising his hat again, 
walked into the house. 

I hardly dared look at Miss Hillyard. She was perfectly white, 
and trembling from head to foot. “My dear,” I said, gently, “you 
are faint. No, do not say a word; let me help you.” And, passing 
my arm through hers, I half led, half dragged her into my room. 

But it was not faintness; I knew that well: it was some strong 
overmastering emotion that was convulsing her features and that made 
her gasp as though in pain. She took no notice of the water I 
brought her; but as I stood beside her she suddenly laid her head 
against my shoulder, as though some weakness compelled her. “Oh, 
heaven! it was Calvert!” I heard her whisper, and two large tears ran 
down her face. “We have met again, and like this, and he would 
not speak to me.” And she shuddered all over. ! 

It was useless to say anything ; I could only soothe her as though 
she were a child; but by and by she started up with a terrified ex- 
pression as Hector laid his slender nose against her hand. The action 
seemed to rouse her. “ Yes, I must go back ; it will never do to stay 
here. If I were to see him again, to meet that reproachful, severe 
look, I should die! Dear friend, help me : I am so strangely weak to- 
night, and I must go home.” . 

I endeavored to persuade her to the contrary ; I told her that 
she was ill, and that if she would stay with me I would take care 
of her and no one should molest her; but she would not listen to this 
fora moment. She rose from her seat trembling all over, and repeated 
that she must go, and go at once ; the air would revive her and do her 
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good ; she was stifled. in this room (and here her eyes grew a little 
wild) ; I might walk with her if I liked, but she could not talk; she 
had had a shock,—a great shock,—and I must give her time to recover 
herself. All this in a hurried, broken way. 

Alas! I had no power to prevent her; and we went out into the 
gathering dusk together. Some intense power of will sustained her 
until the house was out of sight, and then her strength seemed to fail 
again: she leaned on me heavily, and every now and then I heard 
short, gasping breaths, as though from an oppressed heart. I thought 
that walk would never come to an end. Once we sat down, and it was 
long before she could summon strength to rise; but if I spoke to her 
she only shook her head and said she could not talk. “It is my 
heart,” she whispered at last, as we walked slowly down the beech 
avenue. “TI have gone through so much; and it is overtaxed. Do 
not tell Muriel this. Poor child! she is so unhappy. Ours is‘a cruel 
fate. Oh, why could not Calvert have spared me that look? Have I 
not suffered enough?” Here a sob choked her utterance, and I could 
hear that she was weeping. 

It was quite dark when we reached The Nook. As I set the rusty 
bell tingling, the door was opened quickly, and Muriel stood on the 
threshold. 

“ How late you are, Judith!” she said, fretfully. My poor, pretty 
Muriel, how those few hours had changed her! Then, as she caught 
Fe of me, her pale face brightened. ‘Dear Muriel,”’ I said, softly, 
“T think your sister is ill: at least she is far from well. Will you 
take care of her? and I will come round in the morning and see how 
she is. 

“Til! Judith!” Then, as a glance at her sister’s face confirmed 
my words, Muriel put her arms round her sister and drew her gently 
into the house. I thought it better not to follow them: they would 
talk more freely to each other if they were alone. I walked back to 
Walton feeling sadder than ever. The shadows seemed creeping closer. 
As I let myself in, I could hear voices in Mr. Royston’s room; the 
night was half over before I heard him coming up-stairs, and it was 
long after that before I could compose myself to sleep. 





CHAPTER IX. 
“YOU WILL TELL ME EVERYTHING.” 


I sTaRTED early for Leylands. When I reached the beech avenue 
I was surprised to see Mr. Grenfell coming quickly towards me. The 
meeting was evidently unexpected on his part, for he looked slightly 
confused as he stopped to shake hands with me, and he seemed pain- 
fully anxious to impress on my mind that morning walks were neces- 
sary to his constitution. 

“ This is better than London streets,” he went on, hurriedly. “They 
call the little village yonder Leylands, do they not? I was never here 
before, but it is very pretty and Arcadian.” 

“‘ Are you going to have breakfast with Mr. Royston ?” 
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“Yes,” rather absently, “ but Bryan has early work this morning: 
he was in his class-room as I passed. You are going on to The Nook, 
I suppose, Miss Osborne. May I ask if you have known these ladies 
long ?” 

Re Do you mean Miss Hillyard and her sister ?” 

“Miss Hillyard ?” looking at mea little strangely. “Yes, to be 
sure: we are talking of the same person.” I thought his manner a 
little odd, but my reply told him all that he evidently wished to know, 
—that I was deeply interested in them both and had conceived the 
warmest attachment to them. 

“T am glad to hear it,” he returned, with rather a sad smile. 
“They need friends.” He seemed as though he wished to say more, 
for he hesitated, looked at me, and finally bade me good-by in a hur- 
ried way, as though he feared to commit himself. I thought Mr. 
Grenfell looked older and more careworn this morning: there were 
lines round his eyes and mouth that I had not noticed before. I 
wondered what had brought him to Leylands. I began to be a little 
weary of wondering: I felt oppressed with all the vagueness and 
mystery. Only one thing was clear to me,—that the woman who had 
spoiled Mr. Grenfell’s life was Judith Hillyard. Those few words, 
“Oh, heaven! it is Calvert!” had betrayed her secret. 

When I reached The Nook a tradesman’s cart was standing before 
the door, and a curly-haired lad was holding it open, and whistling to 
Hector, who received these overtures with sullen dignity. As the inner 
door was open also, I went in without waiting for Rebecca to announce 
me, and found my way tothe morning-room ; but I regretted my want 
of formality when I found that neither Miss Hillyard nor Muriel was 
there, and that its sole occupant was a young man who was reading 
the paper in the farthest window. 

My appearance seemed to startle him, for he threw down the paper 
and jumped up as though to leave the room. I begged him not to 
disturb himself; but he said, hurriedly, that one of the Miss Hillyards 
would come tome. He looked about eight-and-twenty, and was an 
exceedingly handsome man. But I was less struck by his good looks 
than by his wonderful likeness to Miss Hillyard: he had the same 
dark complexion, the same large melancholy eyes, and his voice resem- 
bled hers. Could he be any relation, I asked myself as I took the seat 
he had just vacated. A small book was lying at my elbow: it was a 
Greek Testament, and I took it up curiously; it was a worn, shabby 
little book, and was evidently well read: it seemed to open of its own 
accord at the fly-leaf. As I read the name I uttered an exclamation 
and felt a sudden sensation of giddiness. Were my eyes deceiving me? 
could I be dreaming? The name I had seen was “ Horace Matheson 
Haldane, from his brother Beaver.” I do not know how long I sat 
there. I was conscious of nothing until some one touched my shoulder, 
== amt up, I saw Miss Hillyard regarding me somewhat anx- 
iously. 
“‘ What is the matter?” she asked. “You are quite pale. You 
look as though something had troubled you. Why did you not ring 
as usual? Rebecca had orders not to show any one in here; the room 
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was engaged ; a gentleman who is staying here—but of course you saw 
him,” interrupting herself still more nervously, “and he told me you 
were here.” 

I do not know what possessed me,—to my dying day I shall never 
understand the sudden uncontrollable impulse. that impelled me to 
answer her,—but as she paused I looked her full in the eyes, and 
said,— 

“Yes, I have seen your brother, Miss Hillyard. He is very like 
you ; no one could mistake such a resemblance ; and I know, too, that 
his name is Horace Haldane.” 

For one moment I thought she would have fainted ; and yet it was 
with no intent of wringing the truth from her that I blurted out this 
strange sentence: the secret force that impelled me had overmastered 
me for the moment. When I saw her sink into a chair with a white, 
stricken look; I accused myself of positive cruelty. 

‘“‘ My dear, my dear,” I exclaimed, remorsefully, as I chatfed her 
cold hands, “I did not mean to say this, but the words seemed to come 
of themselves. Look here, this little book told me; and then there 
was the likeness. When I entered this house a few minutes ago I had 
no idea of your secret ; now I know everything ; it is all clear as the 
day. But you need not be afraid of me: if ever a friend were true, I 
am true to you and Muriel.” 

“Do you mean it?” she asked, piteously. “Oh, Miss Osborne, - 
how could you frighten me so? We never meant you to see him. I 
told Muriel that Rebecca must not admit you; but she begged so hard 
that she might speak to you for a moment, and, as Horace always has 
this room, you were to be shown into the dining-room. Poor Horace! 
he has had a fright too: he looked like a ghost when he told me a 
strange lady had seen him.” 

“ Now that I have seen him, you will tell me everything, will you 
not? and then perhaps I may be able to help you. I know more than 
you think. I can tell you the name of your old home: it was The 
Warren, Kilvington, was it not?” but she put up her hand to silence 
me.. 
“Hush! I cannot speak to you yet. Will you wait a moment? 
I must send Muriel to my mother; she is very ill, worse than usual. 
That is why Horace is with us: she made me send for him. Somehow 
I think she will not be long with us. Ah, well, for her own sake we 
ought to be thankful when she is released from a life of misery.” And 
with these words she left me. 

I was alone for nearly half an hour, and then she came back and 
took a seat quietly beside me. In my surprise and agitation, I had 
forgotten the events of last night, but now as the light fell on her worn 
features I was shocked at the change in her appearance: her eyes 
looked more sunken, and there was an expression in them as though 
her heart were slowly breaking. I felt convinced then that, unless the 
burden were lifted from her, Judith Hillyard would not be long for 
this world. 

“My mother is asleep, and Muriel is beside her: so we shall not 
be interrupted. Now will you tell me all you know? I suppose,”— 
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here she hesitated a moment, as though she could hardly pronounce his 
name,—“ I suppose Mr. Grenfell has been talking to you.” 

“He has told me nothing.” Then, as she glanced at me in sur- 
prise, I related the few facts that I had gleaned from the Kilvington 


88. 

She listened to me with forced composure. I told her that I had 
come to the conclusion that these unhappy circumstances had induced 
her to break off her engagement with Mr. Grenfell, and that their 
meeting yesterday had convinced me that she was the person to whom 
Mr. Royston had alluded. “Mr. Royston was ignorant of the lady’s 
name, but he told me that it was for her sake that his uncle had re- 
mained single. I suppose”’—and here I looked at her inquiringly— 
“that the same reasons have compelled Muriel to give up her lover.” 

“Yes,” she returned, quietly ; “but you must not think that we 
have coerced her. Muriel has her share of the family pride. She will 
not bring a blight over any man’s life. It was my painful duty to tell 
her the truth: for her own sake we had kept it from her. Her first 
words when she heard everything were, ‘Judith, you must help me; 
I must not, I dare not marry Bryan while this stain is on Horace.’ ” 

‘Good heavens! do you mean to imply that your brother is 
guilty 2” TI spoke a little too hastily, for she changed color and put 

er hand to her heart. 

“T implied nothing. The verdict was ‘not proven,’ but as far as 
public opinion is concerned he is not cleared. People said that the 
evidence was strongly against him; even Calvert—Mr.- Grenfell, I 
mean—allowed that, though he always believed in his innocence; but 
he was young, and there were extenuating circumstances, so they said, 
and the jury were unwilling to convict him on circumstantial evidence : 
‘not proven,’ but they would not acquit him.” 

“That seems hardly just.” 

“There was so much to criminate him,” she murmured, in the 
same helpless tone ; “ appearances were so against him. He and Beaver 
had not been on good terms; both of them were in love with Sibyl 
Grey, our rector’s daughter, and but for Horace she and Beaver would 
have been en . It was this that told against him in court: the 
servants of The Warren used to hear them quarrelling in their rooms 
at night; once old Joseph, our butler, came to me with tears in his 
eyes and asked me to separate them. Of course it was Horace’s fault ; 
he was always ionate ; but until then he and Beaver had been so 
fond of each other.” 

“You have your brother’s account, of course.” 

“Yes, he has told us everything; but he was too much stunned by 
the accident to give very clear evidence. He owned that he and 
Beaver had had words, and that they had parted in anger. He wanted 
Beaver to go away and give him a chance of winning Sibyl, and 
Beaver had. refused. He says that he left poor Beaver in the nut- 
copse, and that he intended to make his way towards the Fairies’ 
Hollow, as we used to call it, as he was too much out of sorts to go 
after the game; but as he was leaning against a tree, lost in thought, 


a pheasant rose from the bushes near him, and he snatched up his gun 
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and determined to have a shot at him; but his hand shook, and he 
missed the bird, and the next moment he heard a groan, followed 
by the crackling of the bushes.”—She stopped here in extreme agita- 
tion, and I begged her to spare herself, the story was too terrible. I 
told her that I knew the rest,—that his brother was dead ; and then I 
hazarded the question whether anything had been heard of the tramp. 

My question seemed to surprise her. 

“No; they could find no trace of him: he seemed to have vanished 
as suddenly as he came. The landlady of the Pig and Whistle said 
he seemed a decent sort of seafaring man, only he was rather down on 
his luck, he told her; but Horace thought him a mere tramp. The 
counsel for the defence was very anxious to find him, and I know a 
detective was sent to Liverpool.” 

“ Did they advertise for him in America?” 

“T do not know. My memory gets confused at times, when I try 
to remember that dreadful day.” 

“Your brother is generally away, you say ?” 

“Yes; he has a ranch in Colorado. Occupation is for him, 
and he likes the life. He is happier away from England. I think,” 
hesitating slightly, “that the shock affected his nerves: he seems sub- 
ject to a strange apprehension ; he declares that he is virtually guilty 
in the eyes of the law, and that at any moment he may be arrested ; 
and my mother has the same fear.” 

“‘That is why you have changed your name ?” 

“It is my mother’s name, and it was at her wish that we adopted 
.-it. Perhaps it is difficult for you to grasp the whole situation. When 
dear Beaver was brought back to The Warren,—he was her darling, 
her Benjamin,—we feared for her reason, and even now it is easy to 
see that her mind is unhinged. We should have gone abroad with 
Horace, if her health would have permitted her to undertake the 
voyage ; but she was utterly prostrate. When she rallied a little, her 
first desire was for utter privacy ; we must go where no one could find 
us ; and, as one place seemed as good as another, we brought her here. . 
As long as she lives we must stay here; for I could not take the re- 
sponsibility of moving her: a strange voice or footstep throws her into 
= 7 of nervous excitement that might at any moment end her 
ife.” 

“‘ And you will never return to The Warren ?” 

“ Never,” with a faint shudder. ‘ We have all suffered too much 
there. Besides, Sibyl Grey is still at the rectory. She and Horace 
correspond ;_ she has always believed in his innocence, and is sorry for 
him. Her letters are his chief pleasure, for he is still in love with her. 
He tells me that she is utterly changed,—that since Beaver’s death she 
has devoted herself to her family and the poor people round her. I 
was always fond of her, in spite of her faults.” 

She paused here, as though she were weary, and glanced at the 
timepiece. “I must go now,” she said, rising somewhat hastily. 
“ Horace is leaving us to-night, and he will want me. There is no use 
in our keeping him any longer; my mother may go on for a long time 
yet, and this quiet life is so bad for him. -by, dear Miss Os- 
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borne. -I will send Muriel to you for a few minutes; but you must 
promise not to keep her long.” 

She left me, and a moment afterwards Muriel crept into the room. 
Poor little soul! her heart was too full for speech: she could only 
throw herself into my arms and lay her weary little face against mine; 
but presently she raised her head and dried her eyes, as though she 
were ashamed of her emotion. __ 

“No, you must not pity.me; it was all my fault, although Judith 
is too kind to tell meso. I had no right to let Bryan make love to 
me. I ought not to have listened to him. Oh, if I could suffer for 
both! How does he look, Miss Osborne? Is he very unhappy, or is 
he still angry with me? JI hope—I hope that he will always be angry 
with me,” finished the poor child, but her lips quivered as she spoke ; 
“it will make it easier for him to give me up: he is so young, as 
Judith says, and he has known me such a little time, that he will soon 
get over it.” But her eyes contradicted her words: they seemed to 
appeal to me for comfort. 

I told her as much as I could without betraying Mr. Royston’s 
confidence ; that he was deeply wounded and very unhappy, and that 
I was sure that in his heart he had already forgiven her. ‘I do not 
think he has quite,lost hope,” I continued, watching her very narrowly 
as I spoke. “ Mr. Royston has,a strong will: he does not relinquish 
easily anything on which he has set his mind.” 

A faint glow came to Muriel’s face,—no doubt it was sweet to her 
to hear this,—but the next moment she braced herself afresh. ‘“ You 
must tell him not to hope,” she said, quickly. “If you are his friend, 
it would be kinder to bid him forget me as soon as possible.” But 
“e this I made no answer, and a few minutes afterwards I took my 

eave. 

She followed me to the gate and stood there watching me. How 
sweet and girlish she looked! She was in white, and a spray of red 
leaves she had just gathered was still in her hands. It grieved me to 
the heart to leave her in that desolate house. She was so young, so 
framed for happiness and love, that it was sad to think that the sorrow 
that had shadowed her sister’s life must touch her too. 

But it was not of Muriel that I thought as I walked down the 
sunshiny road. I was pondering on my interview with her sister. A 
strange doubt had crept into my mind: if Horace Haldane were inno- . 
cent, if he had not deliberately and with intent aimed that shot at his 
brother’s heart, why had Judith renounced her lover? why had she 
doomed herself and him to a lonely, unsatisfactory life? 

The answer to this was plain: something in her guarded manner, 
in the effort with which she spoke of her brother, had revealed the 
truth to me. However much she might deny it, in her secret heart 
Judith believed in her brother Horace’s guilt, and her reasons for this 
belief would be locked up in her bosom until her dying day. I won- 
dered if Mr. Grenfell had guessed this; but, as I remembered the 


calm inscrutable look with which he had greeted the woman he had 
hoped to make his wife, I feared that no such thought had ever entered 


his mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MR. GRENFELL SEEKS AN INTERVIEW. 


I was sitting alone in my room that afternoon, brooding over 
these sad thoughts, when I heard a knock at my door, and, fo my sur- 
prise, Mr. Grenfell entered. He apologized very courteously for his 
intrusion. “The fact is, Miss Osborne,” he said, with a pleasant 
smile, “ you have taken such a great interest in my nephew, and Bryan 
looks upon you so much as his friend, that I have ventured to take 
this liberty with you. I know you are in his confidence about his 
unhappy attachment to the youngest Miss”—he hesitated slightly— 
“ Hillyard.” 

“To the youngest Miss Haldane, I suppose you mean,” for I 
thought it best to show him at once that I understood the reason of his 
hesitation. 

He started. For the first moment he was evidently taken aback. 
“T had no idea that you were acquainted with their sad story,” he 
returned. “Bryan told me that you had only known them for a few 
months.” 

“That is true. A mere accident gave me a clue to the secret ; now 
I know everything,” with a meaning emphasis on the last word, and I 
think he‘ understood me. ) 

“Then in that case,” he went on, with decided relief, “we can 
talk with greater ease. As you may suppose, Bryan was quite in the 
dark, and the whole story was a great shock to him. You see, he was 
not on the spot, as I was, and it was a little difficult for him to realize 
such a tragedy.” 

Mr. Grenfell spoke very quietly, but his apparent calmness did not 
deceive me: he was a man who would always hide his deepest feelings. 
Stranger as he was to me, I knew that this sudden and unexpected 
meeting with his old love had tried him sorely. “I suppose Mr. 
Royston will be more ready to renounce Muriel now,” I observed, 
tentatively, for that was not my real belief at all. 

He shook his head. “You do not know Bryan, if you think that: 
he is an obstinate fellow, and his nature is very tenacious: I always 
tell him that he has something of the bull-dog about him. He will 
not hear of giving her up; on the contrary, he is all the more eager 
to marry her; her unhappy situation only makes him wish to shield 


her.” 
“T can understand that. Mr. Royston only proves the reality of 


his affection.” 

“Other men would gladly have done the same,” he answered, 
quickly ; then he stopped, and a sombre light came into his eyes. “I 
knew Muriel Haldane very slightly,—she was a mere child five years 
ago,—but if she shares her sister’s pride and strong will Bryan will 
stand a poor chance of realizing his wishes.” 

He spoke with some degree of bitterness, and I was silent for a few 
moments. Should I venture to speak to him openly, would he regard 
my frankness as an unpardonable liberty? I could not answer this ; 
but I felt the circumstances were too peculiar, the stake too precious, 
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for any mere conventionality to hinder me; for his own good I must 
run the risk of offending him. 

“Mr. Grenfell, I am going to take a strange liberty. I know of 
the relation in which you stand to the family. Will you answer me 
one question? Believe me, I am not asking it out of curiosity. What 
reason did Miss Haldane assign for breaking off her engagement ?” 

It was evident that he resented this bluntness: he drew himself up 
a little stiffly, and a dark flush rose to his face. 

“You think I am impertinent; but you do not know my motive. 

I am aware that Miss Haldane broke off her engagement with you 
under a pressing sense of duty, and that in doing so she sacrificed her 
own happiness; and I consider she acted very nobly.” 
. You must pardon me if I differ from you,” almost haughtily. 
“ There is nothing noble in an exaggerated and mistaken sense of duty. 
You must remember, when you speak in this one-sided way, that she 
sacrificed my happiness as well; and now her sister is following her 
example. I am very sorry for Bryan, but I have told him that there 
is no hope for him: even if his lady-love be inclined to yield, her 
sister’s strong will will dominate her.” ° 

He was making my task a little difficult, but I would not be 
beaten. I looked at him very pleadingly. 15 

“Mr. Grenfell, you have not answered my question.” My persist- 
ence evidently surprised him; but he must have known that a strong 
motive actuated me. 

“Mrs, Haldane was suffering from hysteria at the time of the un- 
fortunate accident, and was ina lamentable state,—I believe there was 
some fear of her losing her reason,—and Horace was in a highly 
nervous state.” 

“ And you did not consider these sufficient grounds for her breaking 
off the engagement ?” 

“Certainly not. They were only reasons for postponing her 
marriage ; and any man would have been willing to wait under such 
circumstances. Unfortunately, Miss Haldane considered it her duty 
4o remain unmarried.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Grenfell, has it ever occurred to you that she may have kept 
from you her real reason ?—that under the pretext of her mother’s 
mental illness she may have hidden the true motive? There is noth- 
ing capricious or morbid in Judith Haldane’s character : if she refused 
to marry you it was only because she dared not.” 

- What do you mean?” he asked, and by his manner I could see 
that no suspicion of the truth had ever entered his mind, 

“Do you think that a high-minded, conscientious woman like 
Miss Haldane, a proud woman, too, would consent to any man, 
however dearly she may have loved him, if she believed her brother 

uilty of wilful and premeditated murder, of the horrible sin of 
ratricide?” ; 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, turning very pale, “ what can you 
mean by putting such-a question? Horace was absolutely innocent. 
I know things went dead against him in court, but no one who knew 
him believed that the shot was anything but purely accidental.” 
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“T am glad to hear you say this; but, Mr. Grenfell, I cannot 
change my opinion: I believe, as surely as I sit here, that Miss Hal- 
dane is convinced in her own mind that her brother is guilty, and that 
this belief is torturing her day by day. A woman’s instinct is very 
quick, and I have come to this conclusion. This is the true reason 
gma has broken off her engagement: she will shadow no man’s 
ife. 
Some strange emotion seemed to overmaster him, and he was unable 
to reply fora moment. ‘Can this be true?” I heard him say; then 
he walked to the window and stood there, as though lost in thought. 

“ Tf you be right,” he said, at last, breaking the silence so suddenly 
that I quite started at the sound of his voice, “I have done Miss Hal- 
dane a great injustice. Oh, if she had only trusted me! if she had 
only allowed me to guess this !” 

“‘ How could she hint such a thing of her brother? She would 
hide such a suspicion in her own bosom. If she has told any one, it 
is Muriel.” 

“ Yes, I see: you think the same motive has actuated the younger 


sister.” 

‘“‘ That is my idea, certainly, and I think I am right. Mr. Gren- 
fell, you know now why I asked you that question. Until their 
brother’s name is cleared, Miss Haldane and her sister will decline to 
marry any one.” 

“T must tell Bryan this.” 

“Yes; and I think there is one other thing to do, and that is to 
find Jacob Dawson, if he be living.” 

He seemed a little mystified at this; the name had escaped his 
memory ; but as soon as I had recalled it to him his keen lawyer-like 
sagacity awoke in a moment. 

“To be sure. They sent a detective to Liverpool, but they could 
never find a trace of him. I remember poor Horace was so anxious 
that he should be found. I will talk the matter over with Bryan, and 
I will go over the evidence for the defence most carefully with him. 
We will not leave a stone unturned. What fools we men are, even the 
wisest of us! To think that she was bearing this, too, and that I was 
hard on her! No wonder she looks ill and changed,—so changed 
that for the moment I failed to recognize her.” 

I would not add to his self-reproach by telling him that his stern- 
ness had almost broken her heart: perhaps one day, if things came 
right, he would make his peace with her, and those two proud natures 
would read each other more truly. So I bade him good-by kindly 
when he rose to take leave: his nephew had just come in from after- 
noon school, and he determined to speak to him at once. 

I was not sorry to be left alone. The agitations of the last two © 
days, and my deep sympathy for these young creatures, had culminated 
in an intense nervous headache, that prostrated me for the next twenty- 
four hours ; the next morning I found it impossible to raise my head 
from the pillow, and when Miss Trotter brought me my tea she in- 
formed me that Mr. Royston had been asking after me, and that he 
desired to be told directly I felt well enough to see him. 
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I passed the morning in languor and pain, but when evening came 
I felt much better, and sent for him. He came at once, and was ve 
kind and sympathizing. He said 1 had taken all the worry too muc. 
to heart and had made myself ill; then he told me that his uncle had 

ne down to Kilvington to interview the landlady of the Pig and 

histle. 

“You have put new life into him, Miss Osborne,” he continued, 
gratefully. ‘He declares you have made everything clear to him,—that 
he had never rightly understood why Miss Hillyard—I mean Miss Hal- 
dane—persisted in refusing to marry: him, but that now everything is 
as plain as daylight to him. Of course he thinks that she is utterly 
mistaken ; and if we can only find Jacob Dawson, he hopes to be able 
to prove it to her. He says she was always a little hard on her 
brother Horace, and that Beaver was her favorite; she never quite 
understood his excitable nature, and his weakness and vacillation tried 
her. By all accounts, I am afraid Miss Hillyard is a very strong- 
minded woman.” 

“She is simply the most interesting person that I have ever met,” 
I returned, quickly ; and then I asked Mr. Royston if he had ever 
seen a more lovely face. 

“She is certainly very beautiful,” he answered, in rather a grudg- 
ing manner; “ that is, she would be beautiful if she were not so thin 
and colorless; but I think her sister far prettier.” And after that 
there was nothing more to be said. To compare Muriel with her! 
what strange purblind creatures lovers are! they see everything 
through a glamour. “A poor thing, but mine own,” as Touchstone 
said of his rustic, homely Audrey. After all, there is a sort of pathos 
in these words. ‘ 

We had a long talk after that, and I expressed my surprise to Mr. 
Royston that the search for Jacob Dawson had not been carried out 
more vigorously, “It seems to me that he was the sole eye-witness, 
and that only his testimony is wanting to clear Horace Haldane’s 
name.’ : 

“ My uncle thinks that they did not attach sufficient importance to 
Haldane’s account: his evidence was so confused that more than one 

rson thought it was merely an aberration of fancy on his part. 

rue, Jacob Dawson was seen by the young wood-cutter,—in fact, there 
was some conversation between them,—but from what Uncle Calvert 
tells me there is certainly a discrepancy between Haldane’s and Silas 
Armstrong’s account, and in point of time it was plainly impossible 
for Jacob Dawson to have reached the dingle.” 

“It is possible that Silas Armstrong may have been wrong.” 

“Certainly ; and I think with you, Miss Osborne, that;a more 
energetic search for the man should have been prosecuted: five years 
is a long time, and he may not be living. We shall hear what my 
uncle thinks; he has promised to sola directly he reaches town, 
and I am to meet him there. Now we have talked long enough, for 
you are looking pale and tired: so I mean to wish you good-night.” 
And he would not let me speak another word. 

I went over to Middleton the following afternoon, as I had some 
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commissions to do for myself and Muriel: there were some books and 
drawing-paper that she had long wanted, and we had planned to go 
over together. My business occupied the whole afternoon, and it was 
evening before I returned. Two notes were awaiting me: one was 
-from Mr. Royston, telling me that he was going up to town that very 
evening, and the other was from Muriel, begging me to come over the 
next day: her brother had left, and, as Judith was unable to leave her 
mother, she was sadly in want of companionship. I was to stay to 
luncheon, and we would have one of our old sketching afternoons. 

I spent the whole day at The Nook, and before I left Judith 
begged me, as a great favor, to spend a few days with them. “I am 
up-stairs the greater part of the day,” she said, “and it is not good for 

uriel to be alone; she is not looking well, and I can see she is 
fretting.” And, as it was impossible to refuse such a request, I prom- 
ised to return the next day. 

Mr. Royston had just arrived, and his bag was still on the hall 
table. He came round to my room at once, and gave me a piece of 
intelligence that almost took away my breath. He and Mr. Grenfell 
were going to New York in quest of Jacob Dawson. - 

I asked him what had put such an idea into Mr. Grenfell’s head, 
and why they did not advertise; but hesaid his uncle needed a change, 
and that he had always wished to visit America, and that he had in- 
duced him to accompany him. 

“You see,” he observed, in the most casual way, as though New 
York were just round the corner, “term ends next Thursday, and I 
shall be free for several weeks, and I am not exactly in the humor for 
Swiss valleys and Alpine climbing, and as we are both in the same 
boat we may as well cast in our lot together. Uncle Calvert thinks 
we can do the business better in person ; and if we be unsuccessful we 
can put the matter in the hands of a smart Yankee detective. He 
says he had a little talk with a man who was hostler at the Pig and 

histle five years ago: he was in hospital at the time of the trial, 
on account of some injury from the kick of a horse, and no one 
had applied to him for evidence. His name was Robert Drake. 
He remembered Jacob Dawson distinctly, because he was an Essex 
man and came from his own village; Dawson told him that he had 
worked his way over from New York, because he wanted to see his old 
mother again, who was still living at Dunscombe, but that she was just 
dead, and that he was going back, as he had a bit of land out there; 
he had wandered out of his way to look up a mate of his, but that he 
meant to go on to Liverpool. He told Drake that he never expected to 
see the old < country again. Drake’s account of him was that he was a 
decent sort of chap, and as sharp as a Yankee.” 

When Mr. Royston had finished his account I told him of my pro- 
posed visit to The Nook. He said frankly that he was very AY to 
hear it, and that as he should not see me the next evening he would 
wish me good-by now. 

He spoke so lightly that I reminded him that we should not meet 
for two whole months ;: but he did not seem the least impressed by this, 


neither did he charge me with any parting message to Muriel. In- 
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deed, his manner altogether mystified me: he looked excited and as 
though he were in the best of spirits; his strong, buoyant nature had 
rallied again ; he was young enough to be sanguine, and his uncle’s 
energy had infused new life into him. “Nil desperandum” was cer- 
tainly Bryan Royston’s favorite motto. 





CHAPTER XI. 
‘7 18 BETTER SO.’’ 


I conress that I was chagrined at Mr. Royston’s indifference. I 
thought he might have shown some slight regret at this breaking off 
of our daily intercourse. I knew that I should miss him. Two 
months! it was a long time, and a great deal might happen in it. But 
I kept these reflections to myself. It was a great pleasure to me to be 
with Muriel again, and we at once resumed our old habits. Mrs. 
Hillyard’s increasing illness obliged us to close the piano; but we read 
French together, and studied harmony, and Muriel made great progress 
with her pencil. It was sad to see how she strove, and often unavail- 
ingly, to interest herself in these various pursuits; how she tried to 
deceive herself and me with the belief that her work gave her pleasure. 
She would go on steadily through the day, her dear face becoming 
paler and graver, but towards evening she would give it all up, and if 
Judith did not need her she would sit for hours at my feet, pretending 
to read, but in reality thinking of her lover. When Sunday evening 
came, I accompanied her to the village church, as Judith could not 
leave her mother. Mrs. Hillyard had grown very exacting and peevish, 
and could hardly bear her eldest daughter out of her sight, and Muriel 
found it very difficult to relieve her sister. As we walked across the 
church-yard she told me sorrowfully that she knew Judith’s strength 
was breaking down, and that the life was killing her; she had had one 
or two fainting-attacks lately, and the doctor had warned her of over- 
exertion. Muriel was so absorbed in these thoughts that she failed to 
recognize a tall figure that stood in the darkest corner of the porch, and 
she passed into the church without a suspicion that Mr. Royston was 
following us and had taken his old place behind us; but by and by 
his deep voice as he repeated the responses reached her, and I saw her 
start and flush, while her head drooped over her book. When the 
service was over she whispered to me not to move; there was a book 
she wanted in the organ-loft; when the congregation had gone -she 
would find it. I knew that this was only an excuse for lingering in 
the church until Mr. Royston was out of sight, but of course I treated 
the statement as though it were gospel ; and when the last person had 

out she went in quest of the book, and returned with a shabby 
ne hymn-book that I afterwards found belonged to one of the school- 
children. 

It was a harmless little subterfuge, but it failed utterly. We 
neither of us knew Mr. Royston. As we stepped out into the golden 
evening light, and I paused for a moment to admire the sunset, he 
came quietly toher side. I felt Muriel grasp myarm. “Do not leave 
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me,”—that was what her action conveyed. Poor little soul! she was 
trembling like a leaf. 

Mr. Royston looked at her reproachfully. “Why are you afraid 
of me?” he asked. “Is it not natural that I should wish to see you 
again? We partedinanger. Do you remember that}? Do you think 
I could carry only that memory with me across the Atlantic?” Then, 
as she started and looked at him, he continued more gently, “ Yes, I 
am going away, and for a long time : ask Miss Osborne, if you do not 
believe me. Muriel, I must speak to you for a moment: if you will 
not listen to me here, I will follow you home and ask to see your 
sister. You have no right to refuse me such a request, and,” as she 
hesitated, “if you wish it, Miss Osborne shall remain; but I will not 
go until you have heard me.” And of course he had his way. When 
had she been able to refuse him anything? But she would not trust 
herself alone with him. Muriel had not her sister’s strength of mind, 
and her heart was so completely in his keeping. She let him take her 
hand after that while he guided us to a quiet spot where no spying 
villager could see us. “It is not right, Bryan,” she said, more than 
once: “we have given each other up, and you ought not to have fol- 
lowed us. What shall I say to Judith it I go home? She will 
think me so weak to listen to you.” 

“Let her think what she likes,” he returned, impatiently. ‘“Mu- 
riel, you are wrong, you are altogether wrong. I have not given you 
up; I will never give you up as long as you love me. You made me 
very angry the other day. I did not understand you, and I thought 
you were treating me badly ; but, my poor darling, you could not help 
yourself, I know that now, and of course my anger has gone. What 
do words matter when two people belong to each other? You have 
given me up, you say, but in reality you are as much mine as ever.” 

“Oh, Bryan!” she stammered, but the next moment I was out of 
- ear-shot. How could I stand there when they were holding each 
other’s hands and he was looking at her as though she were all his 
world and he never meant to part with her? Miss Hillyard might 
blame me, and rightly too, but my woman’s heart was too much for 
me: they should have a few minutes’ happiness if I could procure it 
for them: so I strolled among the few graves, pausing here and there 
to trace some homely epitaph, or to stand idly by the church-yard wall, 
listening to the cawing of the rooks. I am afraid to think how long 
I stayed there, but the last sunset cloud had faded into grayness when 
I returned to them. They were still standing in the same attitude, 
and he was still talking to her; but when Muriel saw me she drew 
her hands away. 

“You must go now,” she whispered. ‘We have stayed too long 
already.” 

“One moment, my dear.” And, as I discreetly walked on, I could 
still hear their murmuring voices; but before I reached the gate 
Muriel joined me. “ Bryan asks me to thank you,” she said, soffly. 
“‘ Miss Osborne, was it very wrong to speak to him? It has made me 
so happy!” And I could see by the expression of her little dark face 
that she spoke the truth. Poor child! the thought of his anger had 
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weighed on her heavily ; but she had seen him again, and he had told 
her that he would never give her up, and that one day he meant to 
claim her, and the assurance had comforted her. “ Bryan wanted to 
see you again, but he thought it best not to follow you,” she went on, 
as we walked towards The Nook. “ He says that it was so kind of 

_ you to leave-us, but that you are always so good to him. I think he 
means to write to you.” So, after all, Mr. Royston had not forgotten 
his old friend. 

When we entered the house, Muriel went in search of her sister, 
and I remained alone. I did not see Judith until she came to my room 
to bid me good-night. : 

‘“‘ Muriel has been confessing everything to me,” she said, with a 
faint smile. “She has been a foolish child ; but I suppose we must 
forgive her.” 

“TI am afraid her chaperon needs forgiveness too.” But I could 
see by her manner that she was not inclined to be hard on me. 

“It was a mistake, perhaps, but it has made her happier; and, 
after all, perhaps it does not matter. Mr. Royston is going away, and 
before his return ”” But here she paused and left her sentence un- 
finished ; but that ominous blank made me shiver. I knew what she 
meant: if her mother died they would at once leave The Nook. Ley- 
lands was in dangerous proximity to Walton; and Muriel must be 
removed from such an undesirable neighborhood. A sense of uneasi- ~ 
ness pervaded my rest that night. In my waking intervals I reviewed 
the situation. I began to think that Mr. Grenfell was right, and that 
Miss Hillyard’s strong, inflexible nature would dominate the younger 
and weaker sister. She had sacrificed her own and her lover’s happi- 
— - a sense of duty, and she would exact the same sacrifice of 

uriel, 

From that day a secret fear assailed me, that Mrs. Hillyard would 
die before Mr. Royston’s return. Judith seemed touched by the 
anxiety I manifested on her mother’s account. Every day I ques- 
tioned her minutely on the invalid’s symptoms. I even suggested 
that, as money was no object, the best physician should be procured 
from London. I remember she thanked me with tears in her eyes: 
another opinion would be a great relief to her, she frankly avowed 
that, but Mrs, Hillyard would refuse to speak to any strange doctor, 
or even to see him. A nurse was urgently required at the present 
moment; but the mere suggestion had brought on one of her worst 
paroxysms, 

“‘ Rebecca and I must go on to the end,” she added, wearily. 
“Perhaps, after all, it will not be for much longer. Dr. Morrison 
says she is certainly weaker, and that the present rally is only the 
flicker of the candle. He is perfectly honest and reliable, and he 
refuses to let us hope for any permanent improvement.” 

I listened to her sadly; but the weeks passed on, and the invalid 
still lingered. I had heard twice from Mr. Royston. He wrote ina 
bright, chatty way, and gave me his impressions “of the big young 
world,” as he called it, but he said very little about business, The 
seven weeks had nearly passed, and I was still at The Nook. 
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Neither Judith nor Muriel would hear of my leaving them ; and I was 
well content to remain. Sometimes I walked over with Mousquetaire 
to Walton to find some book or paper that I wanted and to havea 
little chat with Miss Trotter. 

I paid one of these fleeting visits the very day term recommenced. 
I wanted, if ible, to see Mr. Royston and to beg him to keep away 
from Leylands on Sunday evenings, for I knew that if he showed his 
face in the church again Miss Hillyard would find some pretext for 
keeping Muriel at home. As I went in at the gate, I heard Mousque- 
taire barking in rather a vexed sort of way, and I saw a dark, good- 
looking young man standing at Mr. Royston’s window snapping his 
fingers at him,—a contemptuous familiarity that always provoked my 
wee doggie. 

When I asked Miss Trotter if this were a new master, she looked 
surprised. ‘Dear me, ma’am! haven’t you heard from the poor 
young gentleman? Mr. Grenfell only said in his letter yesterday that 
you would be sure to know all about it.” But, as this remark only 
mystified me, she went on: 

“Tt is sad how accidents happen; and such a fine strong young 
gentleman, too; never had a day’s illness in his life. Dear, dear! 
that shows we must not boast in our palmiest days.” But here I 
checked Miss Trotter’s rambling sentences by demanding rather 
brusquely to see Mr. Grenfell’s letter; and the good creature brought 
it at once. 

I read it with dismay. Mr. Grenfell stated, in concise language, 
that his nephew had met with an unfortunate accident. He had fallen 
through an open trap-door in a narrow street or slum in New York, 
and had dislocated his shoulder and broken a couple of ribs. He 
mentioned the name of the hotel where they were staying, and further 
added that under the circumstances he would be compelled to prolong 
his stay; and then he mentioned that his nephew intended to write to 
me. 
The young man I had seen was an Oxford friend of Mr. Royston, 
who had taken his place for the term and would occupy his rooms, 
When I received my letter the next day, I found the accident had 
happened fully a fortnight ago, and that they had telegraphed at once for 
a locum tenens, and he had arrived that very day. I wrote off to beg 
for further intelligence; but long before it arrived I had been obliged 
to communicate the bad news to Muriel. She was becoming restless, 
and at last she questioned me so closely that I could not evade the 
truth. She was dreadfully distressed, and of course magnified the 
accident tenfold : it was of no use to tell her that neither a dislocated 
shoulder nor broken ribs were absolutely dangerous; and her fears 
only increased when she heard that Mr. Grenfell had returned without 
him. To satisfy myself as well as her, I wrote to Onslow Square. 
Mr. Grenfell’s reply came by return of post. He thanked me for my 
kind inquiries, but begged me to be perfectly easy about his nephew ; 
he had quite recovered from his accident, and was as well as ever; but 
business of an important character had summoned him to Canada,— 
this portion of the sentence was strongly underlined. His own busi- 
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ness had obliged him to return, but he had been down to Walton and 
made it right with the head-master. Mr. Ramsay was giving great 
satisfaction, and his nephew had extension of absence granted him, 
Indeed, he scarcely expected to see him back until after Christmas. 

I showed this letter to Muriel; she looked much relieved when 
she had read it, though her face was somewhat grave when Mr. 
Royston’s prolonged absence was mentioned ; but we had no time to 
discuss it, for a moment later a bell rang violently: Mrs. Hillyard’ had 
been taken suddenly with one of her attacks. It was the last. When 
night came on we were all gathered round her dying bed. Before the 
end came there was a brief rally: Dr. Morrison had just administered 
a restorative, when she opened her fast-glazing eyes and uttered her 
daughter’s name. 

“T am bere, dearest mother. See, my arms are round you.” 

“ Judith,” still more feebly, “ Horace never did it. You must not 
be hard on the poor boy. Sow you may kiss me; for I am so tired, 
—+o tired.” And the next moment her head dropped heavily against 
her daughter’s breast. 

So tired! No wonder Judith’s eyes were dry as she laid down the 
poor worn-out body: how could she grieve that that tormented, weary 


' spirit was at rest? “It is better so,” I heard her say as, later on, we 


a a few white flowers in the wasted hands. Yes, it was better so,— 
tter that the poor distraught one should be sitting, clothed and in 
her right mind, at her Master’s feet. r 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE SHADOWS FLEE. 


Ir was towards the end of October that Mrs. Hillyard died, but 
the close of the year still found us at The Nook. 

I retained my rooms at Walton,—they suited me so well that I 
was reluctant to give them up,—but Mousquetaire and I seemed to be 
established permanently at Leylands ; and it was an understood thing. 
between us that I should remain with the sisters until they left 
England. 

There was small chance of this at present. Judith’s stern purpose . 
had not been carried out: her strong will had been compelled to yield 
to the pressure of illness, The day after her mother’s funeral she had 
a prolonged fainting-fit that alarmed us all, and for a month she had 
been unable, from sheer weakness, to raise her head from the pillow. 

Muriel and I were with her night and day, for the old servant 
Rebecca was quite worn out from her exertions in nursing her mistress. 
Judith gave us very little trouble; she lay there in her helplessness, 
speaking seldom, only thanking us gratefully now and again for our 
trouble. She was always docile ma gentle, and took all we brought 
her in the form of medicine and nourishment without a murmur, but 
often when she believed herself alone she would clasp her thin hands 
together, and large, slow tears would roll down her cheeks ; but I never 
dared question her about her trouble. Dr. Morrison had. warned us 
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against agitating talk : “you must keep her quiet and give her nourish- 
ment every two hours,” he had said again and again. 

She grew a little stronger presently, and then Rebecca, who seemed 
to have a man’s strength in her gaunt, rugged frame, carried her down 
every day into the morning room, and she would lie on her couch 
beside the window, looking out on the lawn and the leafless trees and 
watching the robins and thrushes that came to the window-ledge for 
their daily modicum of crumbs, 

One afternoon we were sitting together, and I had wheeled her 
couch round to the fireside: it was Christmas Eve, and Muriel had 
gone to the little church to decorate it with evergreens and holly,—two 
or three of the village children were helping her,—and I had been left 
in charge of Judith. 

She had certainly made progress the last few days: perhaps the 
firelight had given her a tinge of color; though she still looked 
shadowy and unsubstantial enough. With returning strength the old 
energy had revived, and I was grieved to hear her speak of their 
departure from England as an absolute certainty. 

“ Dr. Morrison thinks that I shall be fit for the voyage by the end 
of April,” she said, presently. “I have been talking things over with 
him, and I mean to write to Horace and tell him to expect us about 
the middle of May. Nay, my dear old friend, you must not look sad 
about it: Horace wants us, and for Muriel’s sake we must. go as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Are you sure that you must go?” 

“Quite sure,” rather restlessly. “In a few weeks Mr. Royston 
will be back, and my poor child will be exposed to temptation: he 
will seek her out, and there will be the old painful scenes again. 
must guard her from them, she is so young, and the ordeal is a cruel . 
one. If I could only get stronger and we could leave Leylands !” 
And she sighed heavily. I was spared a reply, for at that moment we 
heard the loud clanging of the door-bell and the sound of some one 
parleying with Hannah. If it had been Rebecca,—for Hannah was 
slow-witted and singularly obtuse,—the stranger, whoever he might be, 
would not have attained his end so easily. 

As it was, Hannah threw open the door and announced “ a gentle- 
man to see Miss Hillyard,” and the next instant Mr. Grenfell entered 
the room. 

In her weakness Judith was not quite mistress of herself, and the 
a was too great; I heard a low exclamation, “ Calvert!” then she 
sank back on the couch as pale as death. I sawa look of alarm cross 
Mr. Grenfell’s face as he caught sight of the wasted features that still 
looked so lovely. 

“Have you been ill?” he asked, in a voice of intense anxiety. 
“ Judith, have I startled you too much? Good heavens! can you not 
answer me? What has brought you to this?” grasping her hands, as 
he spoke, with a force and energy that brought a flush to her face. 

he made a great effort to speak, when she saw his uncontrollable 
agitation; the very impetuosity of his greeting must have told her 
that she was still belov 
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“‘ Yes, I have been ill,” she replied, in her soft, deep voice, “ and I am 
very weak still.—Miss Osborne,’—addressing me nervously,—“ there 
is no need for you to leave the room: Mr. Grenfell has doubtless come 
to speak about his nephew.” But her eyelids fell before the keen look 
that seemed to read her through and through. ja 

“ Are you so sure of that? In my opinion, Bryan is quite able to 
speak for himself.” And there was a tone of suppressed triumph in 
his voice. “ Judith, I have something else to tell you. Why did you 
not trust me five years ago? Do you think I would have betrayed 
your confidence? Why did you not say to me that you believed 
Horace to be guilty ?” 

“ What do you mean?” she returned, in a trembling voice; and I 
gave Mr. Grenfell a warning look as I passed him to fetch her some 
wine. He took the glass from my hand and put it to her lips. 
“ Drink it,” I heard him say, in a low voice; “but I have brought 
you a better cordial than that. Horace is innocent: you know I 
always told you so, but now I can prove it to you and the whole 
world.” And, as she fixed her dark eyes on his face with an expres- 
sion of incredulous astonishment, he said, in a significant voice, “ We 
have found Jacob Dawson.” 

I shall never forget the look on Judith’s face when Mr. Grenfell 
mentioned that name. It was as though he had brought her the very 
elixir of life. “Tell me,—tell me quickly,” she gasped,—‘ what did 
he say? Oh, Calvert, if this be true, thank God! thank God!’ And 
she could say no more. 

It was a wonderful story that Mr. Grenfell told us in the twilight 
of this winter’s afternoon, while the pine logs blazed and spluttered on 
the. hearth, and the ruddy flame lighted up his features. Judith lay 
back upon her pillows as she listened. 

Mr. Royston’s accident had proved a piece of good luck, for it had 
detained them in New York, and the very day before Mr. Grenfell 
intended to start for England, leaving his nephew on the fair road to 
recovery, they heard something that induced Mr. Royston to apply 
for _ leave of absence and to start for Canada as soon as 

ible. 
aie reached Quebec about the middle of October, but for some 
weeks his search for Jacob Dawson was unsuccessful. He travelled 
from place to place, visiting all sorts of outlying villages, until one 
evening he arrived at a rough wooden shanty that had been built in a 
clearing of the forest, where he met with rough but hearty hospitality 
from its owner, who proved to be no other than Jacob Dawson. Mr. 
Royston had informed his uncle that he was certainly a good sort of 
fellow, and that he seemed much concerned when he learned the grave 
suspicion that had rested on the young Squire. He remembered the 
circumstances perfectly, and could take his oath of the day and hour 
when the accident happened, for he had just parted with his old chum 
Ben Withers, and was on his way to catch the afternoon train that they 
told him would reach Liverpool that evening. Mr. Royston had made 
him narrate every circumstance of the day most minutely, and he was 
amazed to find how his account tallied with Silas Armstrong’s and 
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Horace Haldane’s. Dawson perfectly remembered that his pipe went 
out, and that he stopped to beg a match of a young fellow who was 
chopping wood in a copse. Pate. 

ie was brushing through the underwood when he saw a young man > 
in a brown tweed coat standing with his back against a tree, evidently 
lost in thought: he had a gun leaning against his arm. He gave him 
a civil -morning as he was about to pass him, and at the same 
moment a fine cock pheasant whirred up between them, and he saw 
the Squire, as he called him, deliberately aim his gun at the bird. A 
groan and the fall of a heavy body near them made him start, and as he 
groped his way yom 3 the undergrowth he was horrified to see a 
young man lying face downwards on the grass. 

“The shot must have gone straight to the heart,” he told Mr. 
Royston, for he was quite dead when he lifted him up. 

“ Tt was a terrible business: I saw that by the Squire’s face,” Jacob 
Dawson had added. “ If ever a man looked stricken, it was that poor 
young fellow when he stepped out of the bushes ; and, partly to hearten 
him up, I said, ‘It is a bad job, master, but I saw it all plainly; the 
shot was not meant for him,’ or some such words; and then, as I was 
in a monstrous hurry, and there was no bringing a dead man to life 
again, and the Squire did not seem to hear a word that I said, I 
thought I would make tracks, and send the first person I could meet 
to help the poor young chap; but by ill luck I never came across a 
creature the whole way to Stoke, and by the time I reached the station 
the train was up, and I had only just time to jump in; there was a bit 
of a crowd there, a market or something of that sort, and no one 
noticed that I had forgotten to take my ticket.” 

Jacob Dawson had shown plenty of rough feeling when Mr. 
. Royston had narrated to him the history of the trial, and the unsatis- © 
factory verdict that had sent Horace Haldane from his home a self- 
banished man and had wrecked the peace and happiness of the family. 
He undertook, if only the Squire would pay the expenses of the two 
voyages across the Atlantic, to swear to his innocence in any court of 
justice; but Mr. Royston had assured him that his written evidence 
duly — and witnessed would be sufficient; and it was this docu- 
ment, drawn up and attested by a lawyer, that Mr. Royston had 
brought back with him to England. I listened until Mr. Grenfell 
had finished his recital, and then, unperceived by Judith, I stole noise- 
lessly from the room. I was no longer needed ; the barrier between 
these two true hearts was now removed; surely now they would 
understand each other. 2 

There was a fire in the hall, and I sat down before it to wait for 
Muriel’s return. Hector was stretched on the tiger-skin at my feet, 
and Mousquetaire was curled up into a black glossy ball beside him. 
Hannah came presently and arranged the tea-table beside me and 
lighted the swinging lamp with its soft rose-colored shade. She had 
just closed the door behind her, when I heard footsteps outside, and 
the next moment Muriel entered, bringing a rush of wild gusty air 
with her and followed closely by Mr. Royston. A glance at Muriel’s 
blushing face assured me that all was well. Then Mr. Royston caught 
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hold of my hands in almost a boyish manner. “ Wish me joy,” he 
said ; “‘ we have made it all right between us. Muriel has been begging 
my pardon for treating me so badly, and of course I have forgiven 
her.” And, as he made this audacious speech, Muriel gave her old 
merry laugh and knelt down on the rug beside me. 

“Was it not clever of him to find Jacob Dawson?” she asked, 
glancing up at him shyly as he stood with his arm against the carved 
oaken mantel-piece, looking down upon us both. “Bryan says if it 
had not been for his accident he would never have come across the 
person who gave him the first clue.” And then, after a little more 
talk, she said reluctantly that she must go to Judith. But she came 
-back again after a few minutes: “Judith wanted to see Bryan,” she 
observed, and they went in together. I went away to my own room 

resently ; they would not miss me, I knew that; but by and by 
Muriel came to me of her own accord. 

She did not speak to me at first, as she sat down in her favorite 
attitude at my feet and shielded her face from the firelight, and I fell 
in with her mood and kept silence too; but presently I asked her 
what had become of Mr. Royston. 

“He has gone,” she replied, in a dreamy tone. “ His uncle has 
taken him away. We were talking together, and Mr. Grenfell came 
out of the drawing-room and told Bryan that they must go; ‘your 
sister is exhausted, and must rest for the remainder of the evening,’ he 
said to me, ‘ but we are coming over to church to-morrow.’ I went to 
Judith, and she told me that they would certainly come to us after ser- 
vice. Think,dear Miss Osborne, what a Christmas day it will be! 
We had been dreading it so, and of course it will be sad without poor 
mother, but I cannot help feeling that she is happy and knows every- 
thing, and one cannot wish her back. Oh, if only Horace could be 
with us to-morrow! But Judith says he will come soon, she is sure 
of that now.” 

“Tell me, Muriel,” I said, in a teasing tone, as I stroked her 
bright hair, “were you very much surprised when you saw Mr. 
Royston?’ And she fell into my trap very innocently: it was evi- 
dently a pleasure to her to recall every incident of this eventful 
afternoon. 

“Oh, I will tell you about that,” she returned, softly. ““ Mrs. 
Mostyn had just left me to finish the chancel cross, but she promised 
to send old Betty presently to sweep up the Teaves : so I was all alone; 
but somehow I did not seem to mind. The church was very dark, 
for there were only two or three candles lighted, but I sat in the pew 
underneath the pulpit and worked on quite happily. Such nice 
thoughts seemed to come to me: I thought of dear mother and Beaver 
- together, and, though it made me sad to think of Horace, something 
seemed to whisper deep down in my heart, ‘Supposing, after all, that 
Judith had made a mistake, and that the poor boy never meant to do 
it,’ for somehow the darkness and stillness were so restful, and it was 
Christmas Eve, and the echo of the angels’ song seemed to reach me. 
‘Peace on earth,’ I murmured to myself, as I laid the prickly cross 
aside: ‘ will there be peace for us too, for Judith and Horace and my 
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poor Bryan?’ And then all at once my heart gave a great leap, for 
the little side-door had swung open, mal there sa a ah of cold air. 
And then I felt as though I were in a dream, for some one was walk- 
ing down the aisle, carrying his head very high; but just then the 
candles guttered and went out in the sudden draught, and it was quite 
dark. And still the footsteps came nearer ; and I called out, ‘ Don’t 
frighten me, please. Speak, whoever you may be,’ for, you know, I 
had not clearly seen his face; and then I heard Bryan laugh,—his old 
delicious laugh,—and, the next moment his strong arms were round 
me, and I did not mind the darkness one bit.” 

“ And then, of course, you came home, like sensible young people?” 

“We did nothing of the kind,” she returned, shyly. “ Bryan had 
some matches in his pocket, and we lighted the candles again, and sat 
down in the vestry, and he told me everything. Oh, what a wonder- 
ful story !—I could not help crying over it; and then Bryan scolded 
me, because, he said, I ought to be too happy to be with him to shed a 
single tear ; but of course he was joking, for his own voice was not 
quite steady. I think we should have sat there until now, only old 
Betty began clattering up and down in her clogs, and coughing in a 
wheezy tone, and then Bryan got impatient, and said he should take 
me home. But I made him put on my ring first, the one he had given 
me in the summer ; but he told me that he had bought me another in 
New York, which he said must be the real engaged ring, only I could 
wear both if I liked. It is very beautiful, is it not?” showing me 
the brilliant half-hoop of diamonds, “ but, somehow, I like the old one 
best,” she finished, with a smile that it was a pity her lover could not 


see. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
‘SCALVERT HAS FORGIVEN ME.”’ 


I pip not see Judith until late that night. She had been left alone 
by her own wish. 

When I was at last admitted, I found her lying back in her chair 
by her bedroom fire. To my surprise, she had evidently been weeping, 
but she held out her hand to me with a lovely smile. 

“You must have thought me very neglectful and selfish, my dear 
old friend,” she said, as she pointed toa chair near her. ‘Sit down 
beside me. It is late, I know, but I am not ready for sleep yet, and I 
must talk to you a little.” 

“There is no need to talk to-night,’ I replied, looking at her 

anxiously, “ and the Hall clock is chiming eleven. Let me congratulate 
you, and then I will go.” 
“Yes, you shall wish me joy,” she returned, still smiling ; “ but I: 
do not mean to part with you yet. I wished to be alone this evening: 
I sent Calvert away before he was ready to go. I wanted to realize 
my own happiness,—to thank God for His inestimable mercies ; and 
then there was my poor boy.” 

“You have been writing to him ?” for her little desk was open 
beside her. 

Vou. XLIX.—29 
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“Yes, indeed : that was my first duty. Oh, Miss Osborne, do you 
think Horace will ever forgive me? Do you know how I have 
wronged him all these years? I was harder to him than his judges. 
I mistook his grief for remorse: in my heart I believed that he killed 
our poor darling in a fit of jealous rage, and nothing but Jacob 
—— evidence would ever have banished this suspicion from my 
mind.” 

“ Dear Judith, it is terrible to think how you must have suffered.” 

“Yes, but it was my own fault,” in a low, vehement voice. 
“Calvert has convinced me of that now. He used to tell me in those 
old days that I was too hard on Horace,—that we must make allow- 
ances for natures that are dissimilar from our own; but I never cared 
to hear him talk so. Beaver was so good and gentle; in all their dis- 
putes Horace had been the one to blame. Oh,” hiding her face with 
a shudder, “what does the Bible tell us? ‘ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer.’ For a time, I fear, I hated Horace ; 1 could not 
bear him to come near me or touch me; and from that day when they 
carried Beaver home and laid him on his bed, I have never kissed 
Horace. Calvert looked so grieved when I told him that.” 

I was grieved too. No wonder she was worn, with such a terrible 
conflict. She read my unspoken sympathy in my eyes, and her face 
softened with an expression of exquisite tenderness. 

“Why are you all so good to me? Calvert has forgiven me: he 
says the barrier is down, and that he shall never misunderstand me 
again. Oh, the utter rest when he told me this! That is how we 
shall feel if we ever attain heaven, when the white robes are given us, 
and the Father’s smile is no longer hidden. If human forgiveness be 
so sweet, surely that will be sweeter still.” 

“True, dearest.” . 

“T told Calvert so; and then I begged him to leave me: I could 
not be happy, even with him, until I had confessed my sin to Horace, 
—until I had entreated him to forgive me too. That is how I have 
spent my evening. Now I am easier in my mind, and to-morrow— 
to-morrow Calvert will come to me again.” 

This was all she said ; and, though I sat there for another half- 
hour, speaking of many things, she did not again mention her lover. 

Muriel’s child-like nature had shown none of this reticence. But 
Judith’s character was more intense : her strong, passionate love for the 
man she had given up needed no expression: it was a part-of herself; 
it would live or die with her. I longed to ask her if the reconciliation 
were complete, and if she had again plighted her troth to him, but some 
undefined feeling kept me from asking the question. 

I found as we walked together to church the next morning that 
Muriel was perplexing herself with the same question. 


“TI do not quite understand Judith,” she said, as we walked down 
the white, frozen road. ‘ Her manner is a little mysterious this morn- 
ing. I was showing her my ring, and then I asked her if Mr. Gren- 
fell would give her back hers, and she started and looked so pained. ‘ No, 
no; he must not think of such a thing,’ she said, in quite a shocked 
voice : ‘ there is no ring needed between friends, and Calvert and I are 
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only dear friends now;’ and when I was about. to remonstrate, she 
pushed me away, and begged me not to talk any more; and then you 
called me, and I was obliged to leave her. Dear Miss Osborne, what 
could she have meant? and she has loved him all these years.” 

“We must wait until she explains herself more fully,” was my 

answer; but my uneasiness returned in full force. Happily, 

Muriel’s thoughts were diverted at that moment by the appearance 
of the two gentlemen. I regarded Mr. Grenfell rather narrowly: he 
looked well and happy ; there was content in his eyes, and as he asked 
after Judith his voice unconsciously softened; he seemed to me a 
different man,—as though a load of care had been taken off his 
shoulders. 

Judith was awaiting us in the morning room when service was 
over. She greeted Mr. Grenfell with her usual quiet dignity, but it 
_ was evidently an effort to her, and her varying color betrayed her 

emotion. Mr. Grenfell seemed anxious to meet her on her own ground : 

he sat.down beside her and talked about the church decorations and 
the sermon, while Mr. Royston and Muriel were whispering together 
in the window. 

If he wished to soothe her and put her at her ease, he certainly suc- 
ceeded, for after a time she ceased to change color with every word, and 
was soon talking quite happily with him; only just at the last her 
nervousness returned. He had risen to take his leave, when: I heard 
him say, in a low, meaning voice, “I shall come to-morrow, and then 
we will have our talk. You must not put me off as you did last 
night.” But to this she made no reply, and, after holding her hand 
for a moment, he left her without another word. 

Muriel went to the afternoon service. I rather fancied from her 
manner that she and Mr. Royston had come to some sort of arrange- 
ment, but I was obliged. to let her go alone: Judith had had a return 
of faintness soon after the gentlemen had left, and it was necessary for 
some one to stay with her. 

I hoped she would sleep; but I soon found out that this was not 
her intention, for on looking up from my book I found her dark eyes 
fixed on my face rather wistfully. 

“Should you mind if I were to talk to you a little?” she asked, 
rather humbly. “Sometimes one needs advice; and you are so wise 
and good, I know you will tell me what is the right thing to do.” 

‘‘How-do you mean, my dear?” for I would not have understood 
her for the world; but I could see by the nervous fluttering of her 
hands that she was much distressed : some new complication or difficulty 
was threatening her new-found happiness. , 

I — her to repose full confidence in me, and she at once 
responded. 

“T am very troubled,” she began. “ Last night I would not think 
-of it; I kept all such thoughts at bay; I wanted only to be happy 
and thank God for giving me back my friend. I seemed to desire 
nothing else. But men are not like us: they want more than we do.” 

“Well?” for she had paused here. 

_ “To-morrow Calvert is coming to talk to me; and I know what 
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he will say. He tried to say it last night, only I stopped him: I told 
him I could only think of Horace. Friendship will not content him : 
‘he says we must be married without delay,—that I owe it to him not 
to keep him without his wife any longer ; and to-morrow he will come 
and say this again.” 

“Well, dearest, there can be but one answer to that: you love him 
far too dearly to refuse such a reasonable request.” 

“T love him too dearly to marry him,” she returned, in great agi- 
tation. “Am I fit to marry any one? Look at me now. Am I not 
a wreck? My health is gone, my nerves are weakened: these six 
terrible years have robbed me of more than my youth and good looks. 
Miss Osborne, do not think of me, but only of him. He is strong, 
in the prime of life; a grand career is opening before him: is he to 
be dragged down by a sickly wife, who will have nothing but love to 
give him? No, his very generosity will make him plead with me. I 
must save him at any cost.” 

“Judith,” I said, very quietly, “you have asked my advice, and I 
will give it. To-morrow, when Mr. Grenfell comes, you will say to 
him all that you have said to me just now; put it before him as 
strongly as you will, let him read your very thoughts ; and then abide 
by his decision.” 

“ But he may decide wrongly,” she returned, in her quick way. 

“ He will not. Every man knows what is best for his own bappi- 
ness: he will be a better judge of that than you or I. All these years 
you have listened to your own pride, and now it is speaking to you 
again: it is telling you at this moment that it will be better for you 
both to suffer, than to accept his lifelong support in your helplessness 
and weakness.” 

“You are hard on me,” she whispered. ‘If you only knew how 
I long to make him happy !” : 

“Tell him so, and place yourself in his hands. He is a man whom 
no woman need fear to trust with her fate.” And I absolutely refused 
to listen to another word. 

I thought it best to give Muriel a hint that Mr. Grenfell was ex- 

ted: so when our early luncheon was over I was not surprised to 

ear that she had a pressing errand to the little village of Moreton. It 
was a lovely afternoon, and the hard, white roads looked inviting under 
the December sunshine, and the black, unsightly hedge-rows were 
sparkling with the glittering hoar-frost. I thought Muriel took a 
great deal of trouble to explain the exact road that she meant to take, 
but I fully understood her when Mr. Royston came with his uncle a 
quarter of an hour later; and I knew he would overtake her long 
before she reached her destination. 

I spent a solitary afternoon, for even Mousquetaire had forsaken 
me, and his little legs were probably trying to keep up with Hector’s 
majestic strides; but I was not dull: on the contrary, a sense of con- 
tent and well-being stole over me as the shadows of the winter twilight 
closed round me. 

After all, there is something real and satisfying even in reflected 
happiness ; and, unless one’s nature is eaten up by the canker-worm of 
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selfishness, even a lonely middle-aged woman without close ties can 
find plenty of warm human interest. “With what measure ye mete,” 
—oh, the verity of those divine words! it is because we sow our seed 
so sparingly that our harvest of love is so scanty. To love much,— 
that is our life-duty ; and yet when we come to die our work will have 
been poorly done. Who will weep for us, when we have closed up our 
hearts to our brothers and sisters, when we have failed to stretch out 
kindly hands of fellowship to our fellow-workers, or to share the bur- 
den of some poor overweighted toiler? ‘ With what measure ye mete.” 
Oh, well may we say from our hearts, in the words of our glorious 
Litany, “ From envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,”—that 
is, lovelessness,— “ Good Lord, deliver us!” 

I was still alone when Muriel and Mr. Royston returned; but 
Muriel had hardly taken her place at the little tea-table before Mr. 
Grenfell joined us, and the next moment he told me in a whisper that 
Miss Haldane wished to speak to me. I saw by.the light in his eyes 
that all was well; and the first glance at Judith’s face corroborated 
this: she looked like achild tired out with overmuch happiness. 

“He has settled it all,” she said, in a low voice, as I sat down be- 
side her. “He has been so good and patient with me. He let me 
tell him everything—all my miserable, hopeless feelings—before he 
said a word. I told him that all these years of sorrow and nursing 
had worn me out, and that I should never be the same Judith who 
used to walk with him through the Kilvington woods, and I showed 
him my gray hairs; but he only smiled and said I needed him all the 
more to take care of me.” | 

“ And you have promised to marry him ?” 

“ How could I help it, when he convinced me that nothing else 
would make him happy, that he must have me beside him to cheer him 
in hig daily work ? Oh, what a wonderful thing love is!” she went 
on,—* love like Calvert’s, I mean. Do you know, he tells me that he 
would rather have me for his wife, even if I were never to leave this 
couch again, than any other woman in the world? He made me see 
that pain or sickness or any mere human infirmity should be no bar to 
two hearts that love each other. ‘It is you,’ he said, ‘your mind, 
your sympathy, your companionship, for which I have craved all these 
years, and which has made this world seem such an empty place to me. 
Judith, you made one mistake in your life when you sent me from 
you; but you shall not make another.’ And after that I yielded.” 

“For once in your life you have been a wise woman,” I said ; but 
she only shook her head with a smile. 

“T doubt the wisdom,—we must have time to prove that,—but I 
know my one prayer will be to make him happy.” 


Mr. Grenfell: had pressed for a speedy marriage; the early spring 
in so cold a climate would be injurious to Judith in her weakened state, 
and her doctor had already advised her removal to a warmer place ; 
but nothing would induce Judith to consent to it until her brother wrote 
to add his entreaties and to state his intention of being present at the 
_ wedding. 
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We had said good-by to Leylands and The Nook, and were settled 
in rooms at Kensington, when Horace Haldane arrived. I was not 
present at his meeting with his sisters. When I rejoined the family 
circle I found him sitting by Judith’s couch, with Mr. Grenfell oppo- 
site to them. He rose directly, and shook hands with me in a quick, 
embarrassed manner that recalled our first meeting at The Nook, but 
isle time he grew more sociable and at his ease, and we became great 

riends, 

His singular likeness to Judith was still more apparent as I noticed 
him more closely. He was very handsome indeed; I had never seen 
a more striking-looking man; and his air of deep melancholy only 
added to his attraction. Before I had been long in his society I felt 
that adversity had done much for him; and Judith assured this to me 
with tears in her eyes. 

“He reminds me of Beaver,” she said, with a sigh, “he has grown 
so gentle and considerate ; he seems to think so little of himself now. 
He has been telling me everything. For some years he was terribly 
reckless; the shock of Beaver’s death and the misery of all that time 
seemed to rob him of his faith; he thought God and man were against 
him, and he cared nothing about his life; in spite of his innocence, the 
hand of Cain seemed on him, and he had been driven forth an exile 
from his home.” — 

“Poor fellow !” 

“Yes ; and do you know who it was who saved him? Not his 
sister, for she believed that he was guilty ; no, it was that noble creature 
Sibyl Grey, who held out a helping hand to him, whose gentle sym- 
pathy lifted him out of the mire of despondency. At his worst mo- 
ment, when he was sitting with companions who were far more lawless 
and reckless than he, a letter from Sibyl reached him. It was only a 
short letter, a few earnest womanly words, but it gave him just what 
he wanted and restored him to self-respect. ‘Do not despair,’ she 
wrote: ‘it was a cruel accident, but you must not let it spoil your life. 
If you were angry with him, you are not angry now. Ah, I know too 
well that if it were possible you would give your life for his, that you 
would lay it down, oh, so gladly " And then when he wrote to thank 
her for those words, which he told her had saved him from sinking 
deeper, there came another letter, still more sweet and womanly, in 
which she bade him live nobly and well. ‘ We have both suffered,’ 
she wrote. ‘If Beaver had lived I should have been his wife. I am 
not afraid of telling you this; he is in his grave, and his blest spirit is 
now in that other world where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. You tell me, Horace, that you have spoiled my life. My 
dear brother,—let me call you that once, for Beaver’s sake,—you must 
’ not say that again. Though I have wept for him, though I sorrow, 

still I am not without consolation. Young as he was, he was fit to die ; 
death had not struck him down satu Sometimes he used to tell 


me that he had an idea that he would never live to be old. I think he 
had a dread of sickness and death, for I remember he said once that he 
envied a soldier dying on the battle-field ; “short and sharp,”—that is 
the fittest death fora man. He was so good and brave; I think there, 
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was nothing he feared. Horace, let us live, you and I, caring for 
others, not for ourselves, that we may be worthy to join him in the 
higher life.’ ” 

“ Judith,” I asked, as she paused, “does your brother still care for 
Miss Grey ?” : 

“He will always care for her,” she replied, mournfully. “ All the 
Haldanes are tenacious in their attachments: when they love it is 
forever.” 

“Do you think that now he will have a chance of winning her?” 
But Judith hesitated. 

“T cannot tell. They have not met for six years. She has lost her 
mother, and is very lonely. Horace is changed, as I said before: he 
has grown so like dear Beaver. One can never tell in these cases. If 
only Horace could be induced to go down to Kilvington! but I think 
Calvert will persuade him by and by.” And then, as we heard voices 
approaching, the conversation broke off. 


After all, Judith’s fears were not without foundation, and for many 
a-year her broken health was a cause of grave anxiety to her husband ; 
but nothing could mar their intense happiness. 

Mr. Grenfell rose high in his profession, and before many years 
were over he attained to the bench; and, in spite of her weak health, 
aan, Grenfell made their house a rendezvous for men of intellect and 
talent. 

Judith was a woman who would have been a leader of a salon in 
the old days: clever men sought to converse with her, and old and 
young raved about her beauty. In society she was a little grave and 
queenly in her manners, and dispensed her favors and hospitality with 
unconscious condescension, but to her husband ‘she was the meekest of 
women. 

Blessed as Muriel was in her husband and children, her content was 
not deeper than her sister’s. ‘Though the Grenfells’ home was child- 
less, they were all in all to each other. I still kept my old rooms at 
Walton, but I was seldom there, except for a few weeks at a time; my 
time was spent either with Lady ees in her luxurious London 
house, or in the pretty home at Clifton where the Roystons lived. 

Now and then I went down to Kilvington, where Horace Haldane 
and his sweet-faced wife lived at The Warren. Sibyl Grey had been 
won at last; pity for her old friend had developed into love, and 
Horace’s marriage had followed his sister’s within a year or two. 

But it was long before his wife’s influence induced him to take up 
his residence at The Warren. It was not until their twin sons were 
little lads of three years that he came back to his old neighborhood. 

When Horace Haldane first crossed the threshold of his old home, 
his sister, Lady Grenfell, was the first to greet him. “ Horace,” she 
whispered, as she took his hand, “ this must be the beginning of a new 
life to you; and, dear, there must be no shadows from the past. 

‘Beaver and our mother rest well. Hark how the bells are ringing! 
the people are glad to have their Squire back again.—Sibyl, let me look 
at the boys. What fine fellows !—finer even than Muriel’s.—And now 
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tell me, my dear brother, which is Horace and which is Beaver? 
Nay, I know: this must be Beaver,” laying her hand on one fair 
curly head. 

“Yes, you are right, Judith,” returned her brother, with a touch 
of sadness in his tone, “Sibyl would have it so— Horace, tell your 
aunt how dearly you love Beaver.—I never saw such a fellow,” he 
continued, jesting to hide deeper feelings: “he will give up his toys if 
Beaver only expresses a wish for them; they are never happy apart ; 
we are obliged to let them sleep together. Never were brothers so 
devoted to each other.” He finished with a sigh, that was gently 
echoed by Sibyl, though the next moment she looked up in her 
husband’s face with a loving smile. 


THE END. 
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THE LITERARY EDITOR. 


[JOURNALIST SERIES. ] 


i needs at the outset of my paper some definition of its title. 

The book-reviewer on the staff of a daily newspaper is commonly 
known as its literary editor, though, as a matter of’ fact, he is seldom a 
literary person. Moreover, his duties are determined by the character 
of the organ he serves: it seems to be worth’the while of comparatively 
few journals in the United States to employ a competent critic solely 
for the purpose of telling its readers about the contents of new books. 
In most cases this function is performed perfunctorily by the musical 
or dramatic editor, who, in turn, is simply an industrious, enthusiastic, 
or overworked member of the writing force,—perhaps a writer of “ edi- 
torials,” perhaps not. At all events, it is folly to designate him as a 
literary editor or as a book-reviewer; he edits nothing, he reviews 
nothing ; he is first and last a drudge, capable, ‘ of something 
better than hack-work, but productive of that alone. Then there are 
first-class journals which send out some of the more important books 
for review to special writers, and dispose of the great body of new pub- 
lications in brief paragraphs,—vastly to the disgust of the publishers 
and authors. Or the various members of the staff are periodically 
taxed for lengthy notices of the larger works, dnd the remainder is 
comprehensively condemned in a sporadic half column or so of “ literary 
notes” by the exchange editor. Finally there is the small group of 
journals which have found it to their interest or profit to make a 
“feature” of adequate book-reviews, edited and for the most part 
written by a single responsible “literary editor.” He may, to be sure, 
do other things,—pass upon contributed verse or manuscript of a general 
literary character, select the miscellany from magazines, help in the 
make-up of the Sunday supplement, write the obituaries of distinguished 
authors, and contribute a fixed or irregular quantity of “ editorials” 
during the week ; but these odds and ends of duties are quite by the 
way ; he is first and foremost a reviewer of new books. 

The life of such a one, if he would have it so, is the most tranquil 
in journalism. He will do a large part, and it will be the better part, 
of his work at home. At the office, only the occasional visit of a pas- 
sionate poet, manuscript in hand, or of a nervous author eager to indi- 
cate the particular merits of his printed work, will disturb the reviewer’s 
communion with current literature. His professional adventures are of 
the mildest sort... 

I recall an autumn afternoon when a woman of middle age, shabbily 
dressed, with a bit of black lace crossed over her.head, and a thick 
coat on worn threadbare, tiptoed to the centre of my room and coughed 
softly. I looked up, and she beamed upon me with the drollest affec- 
tation of suppressed excitement and glee. Her eyes bulged humidly, 
and her skin was of a salmon tint. She wore “mits.” I dare say 
the not unreasonable rigidity of my countenance under her kindling 
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glances disconcerted her, for suddenly she ran or waddled to the door 
. and beckoned wildly without. “ It’s all right, Tom,” she called ; “he’s 
here ;” and in slouched her male counterpart, a most disreputable- 
looking figure, with matted red hair, bristling cheeks and chin, and a 
faded corn-colored suit, puffed at the knees. He also, standing in the 
background and making a brave show at the adjustment of his impos- 
sible cuffs, was radiant with smiles. 

“ Now, Tom,” said she, tripping forward again with an admonitory 
wave of her hand, “let’s make him guess.” Then, confronting me 
with arms akimbo and a fat smile of expectancy, she demanded, “ Who 
am I? 

“Tom” was making an awkward attempt to play the part of an 
amused spectator,—of a friend in common complacently abiding the 
surprise of a sudden revelation,—and from time to time he )soked 
knowingly at me and chuckled, and then the Princess in Disguise would 
me — and wag her head, and lift her forefinger warningly to her 

inted lips. 
a It ounce preposterous, to be sure, but the day had been dull, 
and I welcomed the episode. Looking intently at the Princess, I ven- 
tured, in answer to her question,— 

“ Mrs. Oliphant.” 

Her delight overflowed in a shrill laugh. “No, no, no,” she cried. 
“Guess again.—Now, Tom,” menacing him with a mittened hand, 
“ don’t tell.” 

“ Amélie Rives.” ~ 

That threw her into transports; she signed to Tom to behold my 
dumb agony of doubt, and then, quite scarlet with the suppression of 
her mirth, besought me to guess again. I went on guessing wildly,— 
Mrs. Burnett, Frances Power Cobbe, Gail Hamilton, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and a dozen others ; and each name was hailed with the same 
show of suppressed joy, and the same admonition to Tom,—“ Don’t 
tell!” Then, of a sudden, and -in such an impressive manner as 
Roderick Dhu announced himself to the Saxon, she drew her feet to- 
gether and with outstretched mits exclaimed,— 

“T am Cora Muggins!” (That, as it will be readily supposed, is 
not the name the Princess gave, but so far as the reading pablie is con- 
cerned it might as well be.) First I glanced at Tom, and there was on 
his face such an expression of gratified pride as mothers wear when 
their tots speak pieces from church platforms. He caught my eye and 
nodded slowly in affirmation of Cora’s statement, as though he would 
say, “ Wildly improbable as her claim may seem to you, she speaks 
the truth.” There was but one thing to do, and I did it. 

“‘Can it be possible,” I said, seizing her hands, “ that this is Cora 
Muggins? I never expected to see you,”—which was truth itself. 
“And this,” I added, turning to Tom, “is doubtless Mr. Muggins?” 
6 was; and a very good-natured and broadly-grinning Muggins at 
that. 

- Then, with much simpering, and incessant tugging at the bit of 
black lace, and many appeals to Tom, Mrs. Cora got under way. It 
was very nice of me to have said what I did about “ Dandelions and 
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Dew-Drops ;” she had liked my few words better than any that had 
been said about the book,—had cut them out, indeed, and kept them 
in her purse: see? 

I took the little slip of paper and read with a pang some such 
jocose and equivocal phrase as that “only time and space prevented 
our saying the adequate word for the remarkable verses collectively 
entitled ‘ Dandelions and Dew-Drops.’ ” 

And Tom would be witness that my “review” se had encouraged 
her to the writing of another volume. Of course 1 had heard that 
old Mr. Muggins was dead ?—“ Dead!” said I; “old Mr. Muggins 
dead ?”— Yes, and he had left Tom eight hundred dollars, and 
they both agreed that the best, the surest way to invest it would be 
in the publication of “Lambs and Lilies,” the new volume of verse ; 
and didn’t I think so too? and wouldn’t I look over the manuscript 
and be brutally frank ?—“She won’t mind it a bit from you,” mur- 
mured Mr. Muggins with uplifted eyebrows. 

But that is enough of the Mugginses and the likes of them. They 
are funny for once,—just once. 

The visits of poets are not like those of angels: I have entertained 
a dozen in one day. If this experience were peculiar to the life of the 
literary editor of a daily newspaper, I would dwell upon it, and print 
some of the extraordinary verses that have come my way; but other 
editors and editors of other journals see even more of this particular 

hase of the business, and have frequently described the humors of it. 
T will not concede to them, however, many funnier memories than that, 
so precious to me, of the astigmatic Irishman from Chicago, wearing 
two pairs of spectacles and a wondrously freckled skin, who dumped 
upon my desk a roll of manuscript as thick, upon my word, as a stove- 
pipe, with the hoarse announcement, “Oi’m Gaffy that wrut ‘The 
Banshay o’ Belfast,’ ’n’ that’s me appic that yuv read of. Will yez 
* tek it?” The title of the epic was “Cora,” and Mr. Gaffy assured 
me that it contained one hundred thousand lines, and I have no reason 
to question his figures. Mr. Gaffy also informed me, with swelling 
chest, that before he had reached the age of sixteen years he had 
written twice as much as Byron wrote in all his life, and “ Wud yez 
b’lave it, there’s not a shillin’ to show fur it!’ It was with great 
difficulty that I led Mr. Gaffy to see the impossibility of printing his 
poem in the Sunday issues of The Press: at the rate of a column 
a week six years would be consumed in its publication ; and when, at 
jong, he realized this he went away fully appreciating, I think, my 
self-denial in commending him and his interesting bundle to the editor 
of this magazine. 

The poor author we have always with us; in all seasons he is at our 
door soliciting the privilege (with pay) to print. And, after all, he is 
a likelier person than the rich dilettante: I mean the man of egregious 
self-esteem, who, having achieved success in his chosen field of employ- 
ment, the practice of lew or the printing of calicoes, feels suddenly 
called upon, though destitute of literary taste and training, to demon- 
strate his fitness for the profession of letters. It matters nothing that 
he fails utterly, from the view-point of the publishers and the public, 
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to make good this demonstration, or that his book is brought out at 
his ewn expense, and bought up by the same interested party for free 
distribution among obliging friends. He has written a book, and he 
would have the literary editors know it. 

Came to me one day an author of this sort,—a sleek and orotund 
man, of memorable appearance, authoritative and even domineering in 
manner, eloquent but oracular in speech. He laid with gloved hand 
the daintily-dressed child of his genius upon my table, disclosed his 
identity with the air of one bestowing a priceless gift, and then began to 
address me upon the manifold evils of my calling. . . . It was an age 
and a day, as I doubtless knew, when the book-stalls were heavily laden 
with trash. Publishers raked in the erotic rot written by silly school- 
girls and pitchforked into the street the serious productions of scholars 
and thinkers. . . . Knowing this, he had not condescended to treat 
with them ; he had, sir, printed at his own expense the volume before me, 
—a work representing years of study and reflection, a work not to be dis- 
missed by hack-writers in a perfunctory paragraph. That must not be. 
He knew too well the truth of Gay’s dictum, “ No author ever spar’d 
a brother ;” he knew very well why “Sartor Resartus” had at. first 
fallen flat on the public. Carlyle had not been shrewd enough to in- 
terview the reviewers,—to prepare them for the reading of the book, 
and through them to educate the public to a sense of its value... . 
That mistake should not be his; he felt it would be an intolerable 
wrong if, through neglecting to take the proper and customary pre- 
cautions, his work should fail of success in the very face of the 
deplorable popularity of books like “Robert Elsmere” and “The 
Quick or the Dead?” Therefore he had come in person with his 
“Shakespeare Shorn of Verbiage,” and he would tell me in a word 
what he cared to have said about it... . And now, sir, I’ve de- 


_ tained you long enough; I’m rushed for time, and I suppose you’re 


busy too. Just another word: I haven’t really the leisure to look after 
the book ; the notices must be got ; and I’d like you to get them. No, 
no, no! Don’t say a word—I understand, perfectly. ‘Time is money. 
. . - Be good enough to name the amount, and I'll send you my 
heque for it this afternoon. 

“Sine word of which—saving the title of the magnum opus, which 
I have measurably softened down—is quite true; and equally true it 
is that, recovering my breath and urbanity, I was able to tell the dis- 
tinguished author certain things which, I sincerely hope, improved his 
understanding better than they did his temper. Of course he was 
aware that he had offered to bribe me? I asked. He was not? Ah, 
well, but he had ; and, moreover, he might bear in mind that he was 
the first who had tried to do it. That was a novel method of pushing 
a book, but I distrusted its efficiency. Then it occurred to me,—had 
he not confounded the reviewer with the advertising manager? No? 
Well, the place to spend money was doyn in the business office. An 
indifferent book might be favorably though foolishly noticed by a con- 
scientious reviewer for friendship’s sake; but for the sake of a 
douceur !—why, the dishonor of the act—— Tut, tut, tut, said the 
author of “Shakespeare Shorn.”—Yes, yes, said I, and there’s dis- 
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honor to the man who attempts the bribery and corruption. I had 
him at the door by this time, and there I told him suavely that it was 
not necessary to grease the ways for the launching of a good book, and 
that greasing the ways wouldn’t prevent the sinking of a bad one. 
As for “Shakespeare Shorn,” we would take pleasure in knocking the 
props from under it. And we did. 

These are typical memories. There is little of interest in them, to 
be sure; but, as we said in the beginning, the office life of the literary 
editor is likely to be the most tranquil one in journalism. That is its 
charm ; for when adventures dg come one has appetite for them. Vastly 
did I relish, for instance, a trifling event which disturbed the routine 
of my work late one December afternoon several years ago. 

I was writing notices of some belated holiday books in my den on 
the top floor of the building, when a fluttering rap on the half-open 
door drew my attention to a large-eyed child about eight years old, who 
wasn’t pretty, and who hadn’t golden hair, but who stood there in a 
shabby, clean calico frock, cool as a cucumber. 

“No, thank you,” said I, briskly. “No matches to-day.” 

“ Matches !” said she, with exquisite scorn : “ I ain’t got any matches. 
Where’s the red-eater ?” 

I told her that the red-eater-in-chief had gone home, but that a 
choice assortment of auxiliaries were at hand, and which one would she 
have? “The one that buys the stories,” said she; and I begged her to 
be seated until I finished the work before me. When presently I looked 
up she was lolling over the table in mute rapture over the highly-colored 
pictures in a Christmas story-book. 

“Now,” said I, with a difficult assumption of dignity, “what is 
your business with the red-eater ?” 

She ignored me completely, closed the gorgeous volume with a sigh, 
and asked, in a whisper, “ Is he awful cross ?” 

“Cross?” said I; “ well, you wait till you meet him.” 

She was not in the least cast down by this; but I fancied she was 
pitying me immensely. “I wouldn’t work for him if I was you,” she 
said, plainly taking me for the fiery red-eater’s office-boy. ‘ Does he 
like you ?” 

“A little.” 

“ Would he buy a story from you?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Well, now,” confidingly, “see here, Z’U tell you what: you get 
him to buy this story I’ve wrote, an’ when he pays you we’ll divide. 
I ain’t told pap or ennybody ’bout writin’ it, but it’s awful good,— 
the first: I’ve wrote. ill you do it?” 

“Tl try.” Then half reluctantly she handed me the precious 
dirty roll of note-paper and fled noiselessly down the stairs. 

It was a wonderful bit of: fiction,—shreds and patches of Sunday- 
school stories pieced together by the childish imagination into a dolorous 
tale of a shipwrecked parent returning to his impoverished family on 
Christmas Eve, in the character of Santa Claus. The whole melan- 


choly narrative, a column in length, was told in two expansive sen- 
tences, of marvellous punctuation and delightful orthography. But it 
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' moved me strangely ; and I sat right there at my desk and wrote an 


introduction to it, and then sent it into the composing-room marked 
‘“ Follow copy.” So it appeared as our Christmas story, gayly illus- 
trated, with the name of the author conspicuously flaunted in the 
head-line; and the managing editor agreed with me that it was dirt- 
cheap at ten dollars. 

On the day before Christmas the large-eyed child stole again into 
my den, and touched me on the elbow. 

“ Well?” she asked, to all appearances still as cool as a cucumber. 
“What'd he say ?” 

“Why,” said I, “he wants to know how much you ask for your 


_ novel.” 


She was “stumped :” she wagged her little head and stared hard at 
me, with an incipient cupidity peeping plainly from her eyes. 

“Ts he mean ?” she demanded. 

The red-eater, I assured her, was not a stingy man. 

“Well, then,” with a frightened look, “ fifty cents: that’s twenty- 
five for you,” she added, apologetically, “and twenty-five for me.” 

I placed the ten-dollar note in her hand and picked up my pen. 
“ That’s yours,” said I, “if you promise not to do it again.’ 

For a minute she was aah, ; then, “ What’s this for?” she 
asked. 

“Your Christmas story.” 

“Who give it to me?” 

“T did.” 

“‘ Who are you?” 

“ The red-eaer.” 

“You! !” 

There was more than disappointment in her tone; there was dis- 
tinctly doubt and scorn in it. Then she went sideways out of the 
room, no. longer as cool as a cucumber, but eying me suspiciously. As 


a matter of fact, I felt hurt. " 
Melville Philips. 





NIAGARA. 


I. 
oe vast despair, some grief divine, 
Doth vigil keep 
Forever here: before this shrine 
The waters weep. 


II. 


Methinks a god from some far sphere, 
In sportive part, 

In ages past wooed Nature here, 
And broke her heart. 


Robert Loveman. 
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NIHILISM AND THE FAMINE. 


MONG the serious results of the famine that is now devastating 

many parts of the Russian Empire, the effect that it will pro- 

duce on the Nihilistic crusade is not the least important. Will it 

operate to promote or to retard the progress of the revolutionary move- 
ment ? 

I have been asked this question with the view of throwing a little 
light upon the present condition and future prospects of the cause of 
Nihilism, and of giving a brief outline of its objects and methods. _ 

This movement received its baptism in 1862, but the Nihilists were 
by no means the first secret society organized to secure to the people a 
recognition of their rights as subjects. Nicholas ascended the throne 
through bloodshed, when the principal streets of St. Petersburg ran red 
with the blood of the victims of the frightful carnage. This occurred 
December 19, 1825, and in commemoration of the event those remain- 
ing of the heroic band were called Decembrists. 

The object of the revolution at that time was to prevent Nicholas 
from ascending the throne, and to supplant, the despotism with a 
constitutional form of government with Constantine Pavlovitch at its 
head. The movement proved a failure, and the rae either met 
death by order of the Czar or were exiled to Siberia. hile many of 
the Decembrists were consigned to Siberian mines and prisons, and a 
lesser number met an ignominious death, there yet remained a suffi- 
ciently large contingent who were unsuspected to continue the work 
which their fallen leaders had begun. 

The most prominent men in the Decembrist revolution were Pestel, 
Rylieyeff, Bestiuzhieff-Rouman, and Muravieff Apostol, all of whom 
expiated their crime on the gallows. Without further violent outbreak 
the liberal movement continuéd to gain ground until the Crimean war 
with all its attendant horrors burst upon the Russian people. They 
were not prepared to cope with the combined forces of the foreign 
powers, and as a consequence thousands of their countrymen lay dead 
on the field of battle. This fact seemed to arouse the people to a sense 
of their wrongs and to give a fresh impetus to the spirit of liberalism. 

The death of Nicholas (always a despot) and the rolling away of 
the war-clouds gave the people a long-sought-for opportunity to assert 
their rights. It was the awakening of the great Russian bear after 
centuries of lethargic slumber. The people demanded some return for 
the thousands of their dead who were butchered on the field of battle. 
Alexander IT., whose liberal principles were well known throughout 
the empire, grasped the sceptre of power with a firm hand and at once 
became the idol of his subjects. To him they looked for all the re- 
forms which his despotic father had refused even to consider. ° 

Alexander’s first act on ascending the throne was to grant freedom 
of the press. Thus one link in the chain of oppression was broken, 
and the people began. to breathe more freely. About this time three 
journals: sprang into existence which afterwards played a prominent 
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in the dissemination of liberal ideas. These were the Sovremiennik 
“ Contemporary”), Ruskoye Slovo (“ Russian Word”), and the Otcherki 
(“Sketches”). : 

The period which followed the appearance of these journals is per- 
haps the most interesting in Russian history. All persons advocating 
liberalism at that time were still known as Decembrists, and among 
the most radical of the party was-Iskander Hertzen. He was a bril- 
liant orator, possessing a most mag- 
netic personality which enabled 
him to sway the people at will. 
Not content with the privileges 
that the Czar and his govern- 
ment had conceded to the people, 
he wished for many more. He 
preached the doctrine that to se- 
cure perfect freedom it. would be 
necessary to annihilate the im- 
perial family, the nobility, and the 
entire priesthood. ‘This accom- 
plished, the people were to form a 
representative government, making 
an — division of the land. 

he brilliancy of this scheme 
fascinated many prominent per- 
sons, and as a result numerous 
a. secret societies sprang up in all 
of the empire.. Hertzen, 
owing to his extremely radical views, was at last compelled to flee from 
Russia. He went first to London, where he started a paper called 
The Bell, through the columns of which he made terrible exposures 
concerning the private life of the Czar and his family. He afterwards 
sought refuge in Switzerland, where he died with the sentence of death 
pronounced by the Russian government still hanging over him. Hert- 
zen was a brilliant though meteoric character, who for a short time 
dazzled the world of Europe, but was soon forgotten. 

Associated with this leader were Tchernishevsky and Bakounin. 
The latter was even more rabid than Hertzen in his denunciation of the 
Czar and his government. Bakounin declared that his mission was to 
announce a new gospel which must penetrate to the very ends of the 
earth,—that the old world must be replaced by a new one. He said, 
“Our first work must be destruction and annihilation of everything as 
it now exists. We must accustom ourselves to destroy everything, the 
good with the bad ; for if even an atom of the old world remains the 
new will never be created.” Bakounin found many followers, but was 
soon exiled to Siberia, from which he shortly afterwards escaped dis- 
guised as a merchant. He sought an asylum in Germany, where he 
remained until his death. 

Tchernishevsky, the last of the famous trio, had a most remarkable 
life. He was a contributor to the Contemporary. . He was the philos- 
opher and political economist of the party. In 1866 he was arrested 
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for his connection with a secret revolutionary society. His trial was 
one of the most memorable ever held in Russia, and during its progress 
the accused made such a pathetic and powerful speech that mariy in 





TCHERNISHEVSKEY. 





the court-room shed tears, while others turned pale with fear. The 
government officials, seeing its effect upon the people, became furious. 
When a sentence of fifteen years, with the deprivation of all rights of 
citizenship, was passed upon Tchernishevsky, he cried out, “ Alexander 
Nicolaievitch, you may kill flesh and blood, but you cannot stop the 
progress of liberal ideas !” 

While Tchernishevsky was confined as an exile in Villuisk, Yakutsk 

rovince, in Siberia, H. Mushkin, a justice of the peace and an ardent 

Nihilist, attempted to secure his 
liberation. He visited the prison 
disguised as a gendarme, and de- 
manded that the philosopher be 
delivered into his keeping; but the 
chief of police, suspecting that all 
was not right, refused to deliver up 
his prisoner. Tchernishevsky was 
afterwards transferred to the As- 
trachan province, where he died two 
years ago, mourned by all Europe. 

While he was in Karkoff prison, 
Tchernishevsky, without an imple- 
ment of any kind save his bare hands, 
dug a tunnel from under his cell 
through which, had the attempt not 
been discovered, he would eventually / 
have gained his freedom. He was uuabae. 
caught at work and cruelly flogged. ‘ 
This act of brutality on the part of the prison officials aroused the 
keenest indignation throughout the empire, and did more to further the 
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~ cause of Nihilism than anything else could possibly have done. It 
was on learning of this act of injustice to Tchernishevsky that the 
people formed the “ Terrorist” party. 

. Pisarieff was another of the great leaders who worked contem- 
poraneously with Tchernishevsky and Dobroluboff. He was a fearless 
advocate of the freedom of his countrymen, and the brilliant thoughts 
expressed in his articles and his pathetic appeals to the populace touched 
the hearts of all who read them. The people devoured with avidity 
whatever came from his pen, and the powerful influence which his 
writings exerted was felt throughout the Russian land. He was finally 
arrested and confined in the Petropavlovski fortress, where he contracted 
prison consumption and died after enduring great sufferings. 





PISARIEFF. : DOBROLUBOFF. 


From 1858 to 1866 we might designate as a peaceful period in the 
history of Nihilism. Comparative freedom of the press was permitted, 
and through that channel the Nihilist party propagated their liberal 
ideas. They sought by every means to prepare the people for a con- 
stitutional form of government, and they succeeded so well in their 
efforts that public opinion became favorably inclined toward the project. 
Viewed from every stand-point it was a glorious era in Russian history. 
During this period Alexander II. liberated the serfs, of whom there 
were fifty millions. Trial by jury was also established, and many social 
reforms of great consequence to the people were inaugurated. Rapid 
progress was made in the arts and sciences, and by the removal of the 
censorship of the press literature was greatly stimulated. In an effort 
to reduce the public burdens, the army was reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible limit considered compatible with the safety of the empire. In 
making these reforms the Czar had to contend against the stubborn 
0 eer of the nobility, who greatly feared any infringement on 

eir rights. 

The second epoch in Russian Nihilism might with all justice be 
styled the “Terrorist” period. It began with the arrest of Tcherni- 
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shevsky in 1866. Between that time and 1877 the movement matured 
slowly, but during the latter year it burst forth in all its fury. The 
leaders were Jelaboff and Kviat- 
kovski. Mines were dug under 
railways and all sorts of devices 
were resorted to for the destruction 
of human life. Many attempts 
were made on the Czar’s life, and 
a veritable reign of terror was in- 
augurated. The Nihilist leaders 
believed that the end at which they 
aimed could be attained only by 
wiping out officialism in all its 
forms, and this they attempted to 
do by shooting some of the chief - 
officials of the empire. 

In 1873 a party was formed 
whose controlling aim was the cre- 
ation of a social revolution that. 
would result in the establishment 
of a liberal form of government. 
With this object in view, many Seana. 
distinguished people of both sexes 
donned the dress of the peasantry and mingled freely with that class 
of the Czar’s subjects, living with them, working with them, and 
becoming partners in their sorrows and their few joys. Among these 
heroic souls whom I would deem worthy of special mention were the 
Figner sisters,— Vera and Eugenie,—the Soobotin sisters, and Michael 
Papoff. This effort at proselytism on the part of these self-sacrificing 
advocates proved fruitless in the end, as the peasantry stubbornly 
refused to participate in the move- 
ment. 

Becoming convinced that this 
method of procedure would not at- 
tain the desired end, the Nihilists 
again concentrated their energies 
upon an attempt at a political revo- 
lution. The great explosion of the 
per sae in 1880, was rl 
cident in this programme. Khaltu- 
rin, one of the most intrepid of the 
Terrorists, who obtained employ- 
ment as a carpenter in the imperial 
building, was the chief conspirator 
in the daring undertaking. It was 
through his marvellous ingenuity evaeeeven. 
that the dynamite was secreted in 
an old trunk in one of the rooms in which several gendarmes were almost 
constantly present. Associated with Khalturin in the planning of this 
gigantic crime were Jelaboff, Kviatkovski, and Presniakoff. Khaltu- 
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rin and Kviatkovski, during the planning of the plot, met by appoint- 
ment at midnight in one of the public squares, and by a preconce 
arrangement of signals each made known to his fellow what he desired. 
So fearful were they of detection that nothing more than a sign was 
made as they passed each other. Not a word was spoken by either. 

But the story of the Winter Palace explosion has been so often 
told that it is not necessary to repeat it here. It occurred on the 17th 
of February, 1880, but it was not until the following November that 
the perpetrators were discovered and arrested. Two charges were pre- 
ferred against Kviatkovski,—one for complicity in the explosion, and 
the other for disseminating incendiary literature. Kviatkovski and 
Presniakoff were found guilty and executed within the confines of the 
Petropavlovski fortress immediately after their trial. 

Among the most daring of the “Terrorist” party was Nicholas 
Jelaboff, who planned the assassination of Alexander II. Associated 
with him in the perpetration of this dastardly crime were Sophia Pe- 
rovskaya, Jessie Helfman, Nicholas Roussakoff, Gabriel Mikhailoff, 
M. Elnikoff, and Jean Kibaltchik. 
Roussakoff, who threw the first 
bomb, was arrested on the spot, 
while Elnikoff, the thrower of the 
second, was killed by the explosion ; 
but the others were not taken into 
custody until three days after the 
sad occurrence. 

This trial is put down as one 
of the most thrilling in the annals 
of criminal jurisprudence. The 
fortitude and fanatic heroism dis- 
played by the criminals have never 

n equalled. They seemed to 
thirst only for the approbation of 
their fellow-workers, and when the 
opportunity came they unflinch- 
ingly immolated themselves on the 
altar of freedom. When the ques- 

\ ROUSSAKOFF. tion was put to them by the court, 

“ Are you guilty or. not guilty?” 
Jelaboff, the chief of the conspirators, replied, “Guilty; and I would 
to God that my crime had been greater! Of no act in my life am I so 
roud ; and it affords me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge the part 
f took in the assassination of the Emperor. Not that I entertained 
a special personal dislike for him, but because, as a patriot, I detested 
the policy which he pursued for the oppression of his subjects. The 
fate which overtook the dead Emperor awaits his successor as surely as 
there is a God who reckons the crimes of oppressors !” 

Among women Nihilists Sophia Pssiape stands foremost in the 
ranks of the party. She, too, was a “Terrorist” of the most pro- 
nounced type, and was ever ready to perform any deed.of daring for 
the furtherance of the cause which she had espoused. She was con- 
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cerned in the laying of the mine at Moscow and in various undertakings 
of a similar nature. Her final act was to give the signal for the throw- 
ing of the bomb which killed the 
late Czar. For this she and her ac- 
complices were arrested, and soon 
after suffered the death-penalty on 
the gallows. 

phia Perovskaya was of noble 
birth, and was at one time offered 
the post of maid-of-honor to the late 
Empress. Deprived of a mother’s 
loving care while little more than a 
babe, she was brought up under 
the supervision of an almost brutal 
father. Her relatives for genera- 
tions had held high rank in the 
government service. This gifted 
enthusiast was many times arrested, 
but always (through her father’s 
intercession) escaped punishment. SOPHIA PEROVSKAYA. 
His solicitude on her behalf was 
prompted by selfish rather than by paternal instincts. Even when 
arrested after the assassination of Alexander IJ. she was liberated 
through her father’s influence. But a woman who had shown such 
remarkable heroism throughout her life would not let her compatriots 
suffer while she escaped. On the 
day appointed for the trial of the 
other conspirators she walked into 
court, and, making known her iden- 
tity, declared her intention of sharing 
the fate meted out to them. 

Among the heroines of Russian 
 Nihilism Vera Sassulitch takes per- 
haps second rank. This remarkable 
woman is still living, a resident of 
Switzerland and an exile from home 
and friends. It was she who shot 
General Trepoff, the chief of police 
of St. Petersburg. Bogoluboff, a 
“member of the Nihilist circle to 
which she belonged, was confined in VERA SASSULITCH. 
the Petropavlovski fortress, and on ; 
his refusal to lift his hat to the above official when he visited the prison 
was brutally flogged. When the news of this outrage reached the 
outer world, this circle determined upon revenge, and (by the drawing 
of lots) the death of General Trepoff was the mission assigned to Vera 
Sassulitch to accomplish. For this act she was arrested and tried, and 
on being acquitted by a sympathetic jury she fled the country disguised 
— as she feared a second arrest at the hands of the indignant 
oO 8. 
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Ivan Solovieff, another prominent member of the “ Terrorist” party, 
whom I should have mentioned earlier, in 1879 shot thrice at the Czar, 
missing him each time. This attempt on the Emperor’s life occurred 
in the vicinity of the Winter Palace, and was quickly followed by the 
arrest and public execution.of the would-be assassin. 

The shocking death of Alexander IT., in 1881, struck terror to the 
ranks..of every Nihilist circle in the empire. It may be said that the 
crime gave a temporary set-back to the movement; but during the last 
few years the ranks of the Nihilists have been greatly increased, chiefly 
by additions from the higher and educated classes. While the party 
still includes many of the old or fanatic school of enthusiasts, the 
majority advocate a constitutional government secured by peaceful 
methods. The present leaders of this movement are Dragomanoff and 
Lavroff. A few years since, the 
former was obliged to leave Russia. 
He sought. refuge first in Switzer- 
land, and afterwards in France, 
where he was arrested for the al- 
leged manufacture of bombs. Being 
tried and acquitted, he went to Lon- 
don, where he is at present engaged 
in conducting an organ of his party. 
In this work he is assisted by Prince 
Krapotkin, who spent many years 
in a Russian prison. 

I have already said that the 
advocates of the cause of Nihilism 
have in recent years gained numer- 
ous accessions. ‘This has arisen from 

LAVROFF. a variety of causes. The more cul- 
tivated classes have begun to learn 
that the security of their possessions lies not in attempts to thwart 
the aspirations of the people for national freedom, while their present - 
bitter distress has led the peasantry to inquire whether their misery is 
really the result of an act of Providence or is due to conditions which 
a change in the governmental system may in part relieve. 

A study of the question leads the thinking to believe that the gov- 
ernment can be held largely responsible for the terrible famine which 
is at present devastating the Russian land. Let us go back to the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861. At that time a small portion of 
land was allotted to each peasant, barely sufficient for the sustenance 
of himself and his family, but no provision was made for the probable 
increase of population. As the years went by and the peasants in- 
creased in numbers, the surplus thousands of souls drifted to the towns 
and cities and formed an immense proletariat, which in time became a 





‘ menace to the empire. Those left to till the land found themselves 


handicapped with taxes, imposed not so much by the government itself 
as by the tchinovniks (officials) who were sent into the rural districts 
to administer justice and to collect the taxes imposed by the greater 
power. These brutal officials levied heavily on the slender resources 
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of the peasant, and as a result his humble home was in time swept 
away. 

There is always more or less famine throughout the Russian land, 
but last year provinces heretofore fertile refused to reward the husband- 
man’s labors. To-day no less than forty millions of the Czar’s subjects 
are suffering the pangs of hunger, and the misery is indescribable. 
Thousands of people are dying by the wayside, while others are sub- 
sisting on roots and other food unfit for dogs. Mothers are subjecting 
their little ones to exposure to contagious diseases, believing that form 
of death to be preferable to the slow one of starvation. In some of 
the famine districts the scenes witnessed are beyond description. Troops 
of peasants wander from village to village begging piteously and cry- 
ing, “Give us bread! Bread—for Christ’s sake!” This appeal is 
always in vain, for each peasant family seems to be in greater distress 
than its neighbor. The Czar and his ministers at first turned a deaf 
ear to the people’s pleadings, but at last they have been brought/to a 
- realization of the true state of affairs. It is estimated that it will re- 
quire three hundred million dollars to tide over the famine season, 
while barely one-third of this amount has as yet beén subscribed. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the myriads of the Russian peasantry 
who are suffering for the very necessaries of life, I appeal to the warm- 
hearted American public for aid in this dire extremity,—that some of 
the surplus of last year’s bountiful harvest may be devoted to their 
relief, as was done in the case of the famine in Ireland some years since. 
On behalf also of that great and growing army of Liberalists, many 
of whose ablest men and women have found homes in Siberian mines 
and prisons or have suffered an ignominious death, I invoke the moral 
support of the people of the United States, who know what it is to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and self-government. 

The dawn of a brighter era for the Russian people is already in 
sight, for it is baliogadl that the present year the spectre of Nihilism 
will assume, to the Romanoff dynasty, a more formidable aspect than 
ever before. It has been a terrible awakening, but the great heart of 
the Russian nation is at last aroused from that lethargy of despair 
which has resulted from the many centuries of oppression which it has 


endured. 
Countess Norraikow 





. REACTION. 


Wwe the pangs of remorse follow thrills of delight, 
When the light of joy’s ray fades, shrouded in night, 
When love’s fierce desire turns to still fiercer hate, 

When unrolls before me the scroll of my fate, 

I feel I am less than the yokel who plods 
A path without goal, unhelped of the gods. 


Sibylla Vernon, 
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FALKNER’S GENIUS. 


[ was a dreary day outside,—one of those gray days of chill drizzle 

which are so common in our New York Novembers. A fierce 
sweep of rain would have been far more endurable ; there is at least 
energy in that, whereas the drizzle, and especially the drizzle of No- 
vember, is stagnant and clammy with lifelessness, There had been 
two faint falls of snow during the month, and the foul streets still 
showed traces of them. No break shone in the deep, dull cloud over- 
head, and one in a morose mood might have supposed that the city had 
passed into permanent shadow. 

‘Falkner was mainly in a morose mood this day. It would have 
been strange if he had felt otherwise than melancholy. ‘He relished 
the sense of life as much as any one could. He had, indeed, used life 
without thought of stint or measure. Now, and above all to-day, life 
seemed to him too grimly like an unwelcome reality. What he saw 
without was but a natural reflection of what he saw within. The 
world wore its most gruesome air. He was making his last fight with 


‘ the inevitable destroyer. 


In ordinary circumstances, fighting was not less sweet to his taste 
than living. For as far back as his memory carried him he had stood 
as an antagonist to humanity and its laws. He had thrown off the 
shackles of prejudice at a very tender age. The first principle of 
justice which he had taught himself to regard as radically correct 
was, that all property belongs to all men,—a vaguely philosophical 
proposition on which he had erected a profitable profession of theft 
and crime. The average criminal, we know, does not take the trouble 
to excuse his peccadilloes on moral grounds. He steals, let us say, 
and is contented so long as he is not caught in the act and punished. 
But Mr. Jonathan Falkner had enjoyed rare moral satisfaction in re- 
lieving others of their hard-gained possessions. He had pursued his 
way in the bland conviction, over which he disdained to argue, that 
life, viewed from any point of vantage, was merely an accidental give 
and take, and that from his own point it was far more reasonable to 
take than to give. If some virtuous person had attempted to refute 
Mr. Falkner’s theories, to instil into his mind the subtle distinctions 
between right and wrong, his answer would have been ready, and it 
would have been emphatic. Right, in Falkner’s lexicon, meant success, 
no matter how achieved; wrong meant failure. To the smites and 
pangs of conscience, therefore, this logical pickpocket had been serenely 
oblivious. 

On the whole, Falkner’s successes had greatly outnumbered his 
failures. At the age of fifty his reminiscences were soothing to his 
vanity. He chuckled over the pleasing thought that he had never 
stooped to earn an honest dollar,—that is to say, what the vulgar would 
call an honest dollar. He had manipulated his genius so shrewdly, 
moreover, that he had escaped practically unscathed the penalties of 
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sin. - As to the various methods of robbery, he had plied his trade at 
all of them. Highwayman, burglar, sneak-thief, “bunco-steerer,”— 
these were titles which he held in equal honor. He had, in brief, 
been a leader in his craft, and it seemed really a pity that so unique 
and triumphant a career should come to so impotent an end. 

_ For the end was now very near. Enlargement of the spleen : that 
was his trouble, so Dr. Hyde said. Falkner did not take kindly to 
his disease. His spleen, he reflected ruefully, had played so small a 
part in his affairs! His villany had been invariably of the amiable 
sort. To be afflicted with a surplus of spleen, to be snuffed out when 
his brain was still ingeniously active, and to recall the fact that his 
fortune was close to its ebb,—he had barely money enough left to pay 
the cost of a respectable funeral,—this was excessively galling to him. 
And the sombre, marrow-biting November weather had, apparently, 
been driven from its native gloom only to deepen his bitter disillusion. 

Nevertheless, as his wan eyes peered out into the street, the ghost 
of a smile flitted briefly over his white, thin lips. At one instant, even, 
he rubbed his hands together, as though in response to a suggestion 
that things might not be so bad, after all. The truth appeared to be 
that, crushed and almost beaten though he was, Falkner was not yet 
quite out of the race. 

To be exact, this was far from the whole truth. In the wreck of 
his shattered self Falkner nourished the solace of a brilliant idea. He 
had shaped that idea inch by inch, with loving reiteration and elabora- 
tion, until it was as rounded and transparent as one of those glass balls 
which the Japanese polish to crystal perfection with their smooth, soft 
palms. The germ of the idea had been an inspiration ; his agile mind 
had worked it to a glittering precision. If he had won glory as the 
cleverest thief of his age, why not heighten his glory as the cleverest 
thief that ever stood on the brink of a grave? To die game, and to 
die with a new laurel in his grasp,—yes, there was something in that 
to + rae his blood, though for the last time. There was something 
in that to make death a passport to victory. 

It was still early afternoon ; but the small, sparsely-furnished room 
in which Falkner sat, propped by pillows and snugly tucked away in 
warm blankets, showed but a dim, ghastly light. Now and then the 
invalid turned towards one of the doors, as if in expectation of seeing 
some one enter. His disappointment at finding that no one did enter 
brought an ominous frown to his face and perhaps an oath to his 
tongue. He was beginning to grow irritated, if not wrathful, when 
the door leading from the hall-way (Falkner occupied two shabby 
rooms in a fairly decent tenement) was pushed open, and a woman 
carrying a basket came in. 

Falkner’s eyes brightened at sight of her, and he exclaimed, in a 
voice which had evidently lost its natural ring,— 

“ Well, Emma, you’ve been gone a long half-hour. Once upon a 
time I didn’t cry for my old woman, eh? But now that you’ve got 
me swaddled up like a baby, I can’t see too much of you. Nice day, 
isn’t it? What have you got in that basket, my dear ?” 

The woman had been good-looking, probably handsome, in her 
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youth, and at forty or thereabouts she was not unattractive. But the — 
lines of her face were hard, the mouth coarse, the rather fine dark eyes 
too sharply inquisitive. One would hardly have sought in the face of — 
Emma Falkner, however, the usual charms of womanhood. She had 
been a sympathetic helpmate to her husband, and that is a degree 
of praise which could not have failed to meet Falkner’s approbation. 
Falkner and his wife—they were two in one in a very literal sense. 
They had laughed at law together, and they had lived together happily, 
after their fashion, with the consent of the law. It must be set down 
as honest. chronicle that Falkner sacrificed his convictions on only one 
occasion,—when he stood up before a parson and was actually married 
in the orthodox manner. This was a freakish thing for him to do, he 
was in the habit of admitting. But he was anxious to please his 
woman, and, as he liked her well enough to please her, he consented 
to waive his prejudices in favor of a legal ceremony. His weakness 
in this instance had amounted to gallantry. 

“What have I got here?” echoed Mrs. Falkner. “I’ve got a 
bottle of brandy, in the first place. Then there’s some things for supper 
and breakfast. We don’t need much, more’s the pity. Though if we 
did, I’m not so sure we could have it. I can’t afford to steal now, you 
know, with you as weak as you are. No more risks till you’re well, 
John. Then we'll feed high, as we used to. But economy for the 
present. The money’s slipping away fast.” 

“When I’m well, Em? Do I look like a man that’s likely to get 

well ?” 
“That fool of a doctor has upset you. Of course you'll get well. 
D’ye suppose I’m going to let you die? And, for that matter, when 
it comes to dying, I think we’d better clear out in harness, just as 
we’ve lived. There’ll be no use for me when you’re gone.” 

“Ah! you’re the right sort, Em. A true wife through thick 
and thin. There’s not many like you. But, much as I’d enjoy your 
company down to the other world, I advise you to stick to this one as 
long as you can, And—who knows ?—perhaps I'll be able to leave 
you something in the shape of good gold.” : 

“ Little chance of that, I’m afraid, John. Your scheme is clever, 
but that doctor and his friend can’t be such duffers as you think 
em. 

“Which is to be seen, my girl. If there weren’t so many duffers 
hanging around, there’d be nothing for such as you and me. My 
strong point, Em, is knowledge of men. I’ve been studying them for 


nigh on to thirty years. There’s precious few of ’em I can’t look 


through and handle. And there’s no man so easy to handle as the 
fellow who wants to pile up his thousands in a hurry. I can twist 
him as I like, for he’ll grasp at a straw and bite like a gudgeon. 
Now, you let me go about this business in my own way. I’m not one 
of those who fail, am I?” 

“Oh, you’re a genius, John.” ' 

“T dare say. Otherwise I’d been dead long ago, or be rotting 
now in a prison. I tell you T’ll get the money; don’t know how 
much, but a lot. If I don’t die afterwards, so much the better. If I 
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do, you’ll be provided for, and you can make away safe. As to Jack, 
I’ve promised him a thousand.” 

“ And Jack,—suppose he takes a wrong tack.” 

“No fear. He’s a lad I trust. See how he hoodwinked the doctor 
from the start. Oh, Jack understands me, and he plays the outside 
gent with a mighty fine air. Now, look at the facts, Em, and judge 
whether I’m a fool. That doctor pretends I haven’t a month more to 
live. He thinks he’s sharp, too. He’s as greedy for money as a 
usurer. He’s heard about my secret, and he’ll try to worm it out of 
me. That’s his game; and Jack encourages it,—that being my game. 
Then he says to himself, ‘ Falkner will soon be dead and buried. 
He’s damned poor, and has a wife. The secret’s not worth anything 
to him; he’ll sell.’ Take my word for it, Em, that’s his style of ar- 
gument, And here’s where [ come in. I don’t want to sell. I won’t 
sell, until—well, until I’m forced to.” 

“ But the other, the doctor’s friend ?” 

“‘ Just like the doctor, only richer. If he’s the man Jack says he 
is, I'll fix him quick enough. Oh, the two are cunning plotters. 
They’re not too respectable to get the best of adying man. If they 
only knew how much I want them to get the best of me!” 

Falkner laughed quietly, and even his wife smiled as she passed 
into the adjoining room. She came back a minute later, and handed 
him a glass half filled with brandy. He drank a portion of the 
liquor, and set the glass on the window-sill. 

“Yes,” he went on deliberately, watching the movements of his wife 
with interest and even with a kind of affection, “I’m sure to win. I 
know [ll win. And it’ll be a glorious last job, if it must be my last 
job.” A slight glow of color spread over his face, and he laughed 

in. 

i a you would give up talking about death,” said the woman, 
oomily. 
—_ To please you, I’ll do so,” he replied, good-naturedly. Then he 
glanced qnickly towards the hall door, put a finger to his lips, and 
added, in a lowered voice, “Some one’s coming up the stairs,” 

The woman hurried to the door and looked out. 

“Tt’s Jack and the two others,” she whispered. 

“Allright. Let them in, and don’t open your mouth while they’re 
talking. If they want you to get out, go quietly. Now I’m ready 
for them.” 

He let his head fall upon his chest, and appeared suddenly lost in 
meditation. His face, at the same time, assumed an air of utter de- 
jection and vacuity. The woman moved into a corner, where her 
form was vaguely outlined in shadow. When a knock sounded at the 
door, she said merely, “ Come in,” sharply, and relapsed into silence. 
A tall, jaunty, well-clad form crossed the threshold. It was Jack. 

The latter peered cautiously into the room, and, discerning the 
two dark figures, cried, “ Hello, Falkner, are you asleep? Here’s the 
doctor, and he’s brought a friend with him. Can they come in?” 

“They’re welcome,” answered the woman, gruffly. “Do you want 
the lamp lit?” 
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“ Well, it’s rather black here, that’s a fact.” 
As Mrs. Falkner took down a lamp from the chimney-mantel, 
Jack, followed by his companions, entered. Dr. Hyde, a small and 


fat person, with a flabby, red face, and keen small eyes made meas- 


urably impressive by a pair of huge spectacles, glided familiarly to- 
winds the invalid, ho ental ina with, a dene nod. The docuats 
friend, who was as thin as the doctor was fat, sat down, without speak- 
ing, a few feet away. The lamp was soon lighted, and Mrs. Falkner 
resumed her place in the corner. Jack stood leaning against the door. 

“ Let me know how you’re feeling, Mr. Falkner,” said the doctor, 
cheerily. 

“ How do you expect me to feel?” asked his patient. “Here I 
am. That’s all I know.” 

“Humph! So you are; so you are. That’s encouraging, eh ?” 

“Do you call that encouraging ?” 

“Well, well, while there’s life there’s hope.” 

“ An old saying which doesn’t suit my case.” The doctor glanced 
around significantly at his friend, a proceeding which was not lost upon 
either of the other three occupants of the room. The next words came 
from Emma, who, hardened though she was to her husband’s profes- 
sion and despite her natural eagerness to make it fit any emergency, 
was still really more concerned about Falkner’s health than about his 
latest financial scheme. 

“Look here, Dr. Hyde!” she exclaimed; “I don’t want you to 
frighten my good man into his grave. It’s my opinion that he’s not 
so sick as you say he is. And if you’re any sort of a doctor, why 
don’t you cure him ?” . 

‘My dear madam,” replied the physician, gravely, regarding the 
woman with a sadly benevolent expression, “ heaven——” 

“Oh, bother heaven !” she interrupted, angrily. 

‘“ Pardon me,” he resumed, pompously. “I was about to observe 
that heaven wills it so in certain cases that the highest medical skill 
becomes powerless against disease. We doctors, madam, do not pre- 
tend to be infallible.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“Tt pains me, it pains me deeply, to cause you sorrow. But it is 
my duty to be frank, madam, to be quite frank.” 

“What are your drugs good for, I ask ?” 

“They are often most useful. But Mr. Falkner’s disease——” 

“ Well, his disease-———” 

“ As I have already assured him i 

“Speak out, man !” muttered Falkner, not without a groan. 

“Is, unhappily, incurable.” 

The woman’s gray face became, if anything, a shade grayer. She 
bit her lips and clutched at her dress. But she said nothing, and 
turned her eyes steadfastly towards the window. A half-drawn breath 
seemed to escape from the sharp lips of the physician’s silent friend. 

After a strained pause, Falkner said,— 

“Incurable! That settles it, I suppose.” 

(f9 Yes,” ’ 
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“ Am I better or worse ?” 

“T fear——” 

“ Worse, you mean ?” 

“ Yes,—worse.” 

“You can do nothing for me?” 

“ Nothing,—absolutely.” 

Falkner looked at his wife. 

“Do you hear what he says, Em?” 

She mumbled, “ Yes.” 

“Then all that remains for me is to wait. Much obliged to you, 
Dr. Hyde, for your good will. Sorry I’m too poor to pay you liber- 
ally for your services. What do I owe you, by the way ?” 

“Don’t speak of that, my friend,” expostulated the physician. 
“T’m not one of those who rob the poor. You owe me nothing,— 





nothing.” 
“ That’s very kind. I used to think that doctors liked money as 
well as most of us. . . . Now, one more question. Judging from my 


appearance to-day, how long a life do you give me? Or, rather, how 
short a life?” 

Dr. Hyde hesitated a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “ you may live a few weeks, or——’ 

“Or a few hours?” 

“You had better prepare yourself for the inevitable.” 

“ That’s all. Good-day.” 

Falkner’s abrupt words and manner at this point suggested that 
his business with Dr. Hyde was at an end. The physician fidgeted in 
his seat for an instant, then rose as though about to leave the room, 
and finally sat down again. Twirling his hat in his hand restlessly, 
and glancing alternately from the woman in the corner to her husband, 
he murmured, in a kind of confidential stammer,— 

“Ah, Mr. Falkner, I—that is to say—would you oblige me by 
sparing me a little of your time for a—a—private talk ?” 

“A private talk?” repeated Falkner, without the least show of in- 
terest. “I suppose you’re entitled to a little of my time. You want 
my wife to go out?” 

“Tf she does not object——” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders, and passed quickly into the 
adjoining room. 

“ And my friend, Mr. Manners,—Jack ?” inquired Falkner. 

“He can stay, if he pleases,” rejoined Dr. Hyde, now quite at his 
ease. “Mr. Manners, I must inform you, is thoroughly posted upon 
the subject which I desire to bring to your attention. In fact, I be- 
lieve he has already hinted to you my own ideas as to this subject. 
Believe me, my dear Mr. Falkner, Mr. Manners has acted with rare 
discretion and wholly in your interest.” 

“Fn my interest, yes. Jack always was a good friend to me. But 
I doubt his discretion.” 

“ Don’t doubt it, sir, don’t.” 

“He spoke to you without my knowledge, without my consent.” 

“ Quite true. But that showed the depth of his friendship.” 


? 
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“T don’t blame him. But let the matter end here.” 

“Why should it end here?” persisted the doctor. “If what Mr. 
Manners tells me is exact, you have——” 

“A secret. What of it? The secret would be worth a fortune to 
me if I were to live. It’s worth nothing to a dying man.” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions, Mr. Falkner. Think of your wife.” 

“ My wife!” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Yes, precisely,” echoed the singularly soft, persuasive voice of 
Dr. Hyde’s companion. 

Dr. Hyde turned his head with a start. He had almost forgotten, 
in his eagerness to make a telling point, the presence of the gentleman 
who had just ventured to open his lips for the first time. 

“ Ah, Mr. Falkner,” he exclaimed, apologetically, “before we talk 
further, permit me to introduce to you Mr. Joseph Paxton, who is here 
at my solicitation. You will forgive me, I know, for bringing him at 
such a moment as this. But Mr. Paxton, like myself, is interested in 
your—your——” 

“Secret,” added the invalid. 

“Your secret, yes, and your welfare,—your wife’s welfare. Mr. 
Paxton is a rare man of business. He may be of the greatest help to 

ou.” 
f Mr. Paxton bowed’ solemnly, and exhibited his teeth,—his usual 
attempt at a smile. 

“Help to me?” said Falkner, nodding to Mr. Paxton. “ You 
gentlemen are humorous. And you, doctor, who have told me I’m 
past help !” 

“ Physically,” explained the doctor. + 

“Not financially,” added Mr. Paxton. 

“ Not financially? Ah!” replied Falkner. | 

Meanwhile, Jack, standing unnoticed in the background, had diffi- 
culty in repressing his tendency to laughter. What admirable comedy! 

“Come, why not be altogether candid ?” queried the doctor, his fat 
face beaming with affability. “ You understand the situation, Falkner. 
So do Paxton and myself. Shan’t we reach an agreement, eh ?” 

“ Perhaps I’m not as bright as I ought to be,” answered Falkner, 
in a dull, tired way. “ That’s natural, I take it. Of course I do 
understand that my secret interests you somehow.” 

“There you have it,” cried the doctor. “You are poor. You may 
not live through another week. You possess certain property.” 

“In New Mexico, yes.” 

“That property, in your opinion, is valuable.” 

“TI know it is valuable.” 

“You believe it is.” 

“T know it is.” 

“So much the better. You have a legal claim to that property ?” 

“Yes, It’s only wild land, at least a hundred miles from a rail- 
road. Worthless, I tell you, except to me.” 

* — you hold the secret of its wealth ?” 

“ es. 
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“And what is to become of your secret ?” 

“T can transfer it to my wife.” 

“Of what use will it be to her, impoverished as she is ?” 

“Of no use, I suppose. Still, Em is smart. There may be money 
in it for her.” 

‘Nonsense. She could do nothing with it. The possession of such 
a secret as yours would embarrass, even embitter her. Take our advice, 
Mr. Falkner,—Paxton’s and mine.” 

“ What’s your advice ?” 

Paxton leaned forward, his eyes glittering ily. 

“Sell your secret, sir; sell it—before you die,” he said. 

“ Humph!” laughed Falkner. ‘“ Who'd buy it?” 

“Tf there is really a mine on your property,” Paxton went on, 
“any one with capital enough to work it might be glad to pay for such 
information as you may have to give.” 

“ Tf there is really a mine,” echoed Falkner. ‘The man who 
works my property will make millions. I haven’t been a miner half 
my life for nothing. Poor as I am to-day, if I thought that I would 
be on my feet again in a month, in a year, I’d sell my soul before I’d 
sell my secret.” 

““My unfortunate friend,” interrupted the doctor, soothingly, 
“heaven has certainly been unkind to you. But I must repeat the 
truth that your days are numbered. Therefore, why hesitate, when 
our advice is so eminently wise? Why burden your wife with a secret 
which can be of no value to her? Why carry so important a secret 
to the grave?” ; 

“‘ How can I be sure,” asked the invalid, suddenly, as though some 
dark suspicion had just entered his mind, “that you are not deceiving 
me? Perhaps I’ll live, after all. Then, if my secret should be gone, 
should belong to another——” 

“Falkner,” declared Dr. Hyde, solemnly, “on my honor as a gen- 
tleman and a physician, I have not deceived you.” 

“ Pardon me,” returned Falkner, with apparent contrition: “I am 
nervous, as you see. And I’m used to rough and honest ways. So 
I’m apt to misjudge people. . . . You advise me, then, to sell my 
secret ?” 

“Decidedly. And you will be glad to hear that Mr. Paxton—Mr. 
Paxton, that is to say, in association with myself—is ready to pay you 
a fair price for it.” 

“Indeed? Well, let me think the matter over. Can’t you call 
to-morrow ?” ; 

“'There’s no time to lose, my friend.” 

“ Nevertheless, I can decide nothing till to-morrow. I’m not going 
to die to-night, am I? Call to-morrow.” 

As it was clear to the doctor and Mr. Paxton that Falkner was in 
no mood to discuss this interesting subject further that day, they took 
their departure with ill-concealed regret. ‘“ He’s an obstinate fool,” 
said the doctor to his friend when the two had got down to the street. 
“ How can I tell when he'll die? Yes, he may die to-night. If he’s 
alive to-morrow, we must push him hard and close the business.” 
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“ Just so,” replied Paxton. “That secret must be ours to-morrow.” 

Jack returned that night to Falkner’s rooms. When he left he 
carried in his inner pocket rough draughts of a wild country section, 
with stars indicating the position of the mine; a final flare of Falkner’s 

nius. 

. Paxton and the doctor visited the dying man at an early hour, 
finding him feebler, yet more obstinate, and dominated, outwardly, by 
the darkest suspicion. He professed a belief that he would live, and 
refused offer after offer in gasping tones that roused shudders in the 
greedy Paxton’s breast. dak played the diplomat in a fashion worthy 
of Falkner himeelf. 

When, to prove their good faith, the callers counted out ten thou- 
sand dollars in hard cash before the sufferer’s fading eyes, he turned his 
aching head and tipped Jack a wink of lively and triumphant cunning. 

After painful demur, he allowed Jack to make over the draughts 
of the Mexican property, and reluctantly accepted the packet of bills 
in exchange. He sighed mournfully when he affixed his name to an 
informal eed of transfer, and sank on his pillow as though he had 
renounced life itself in renouncing his “ secret.” 

In less than a week this ingenious gentleman had died and had 
been buried. His wife disappeared from New York immediately after- 
wards. Manners went West as special agent for Paxton and Hyde, 
and has not since been heard from. The doctor and his friend are still 


searching for Falkner’s gold-mine. 
George Edgar Montgomery. 





SONG. 


ER cheek is like a tinted rose 
That June hath fondly cherished, 
Her heart is like a star that glows 
When day hath darkling perished, 
Her voice is as a song-bird’s sweet, 
The drowsy wolds awaking— 
But, ah, her love is past compare, . 
And keeps my heart from breaking! 


Lost sunbeams light her tresses free, 
Along their shadows gleaming, 

Her smiles entangle memory 
And set the soul a-dreaming, 

Her thoughts, like seraphs, upward soar, 
Earth’s narrow bonis forsaking— 


But, ah, her love abides with me 
And keeps my heart from breaking! 
Florence 


Earle Coates. 
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WALKING. 
[ATHLETIC SERIES. ] 


HERE is no evidence to show 
that the inhabitants of any 
planet beside this understand the use 
of vehicles. It is more than prob- 
able that they all get about on foot, 
and in no other way. Legs were 
given to man to walk with: at any 
rate, no better use has yet been found 
for them. And if we of this earth 
are the only members of the human 
Yy race who employ locomotive ma- 
Ui} chines, reasonable modesty requires 
HH that we regard the practice as an 
mili eccentricity, and inquire whether it 
be a defensible one. 

The length of our legs bears a 
strict relation to the circumference 
of our globe. This fact is nature’s 
hint against the expediency of all 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. . kinds of seven-league boots. Four 
miles an hour—five if the weather 
and roads are favorable, and six in extreme cases—is the limit of man’s 
convenient rate of progression ; and whatsoever is more than this is 
vanity, and leads to vexation of spirit. The world was made just our 
size, 80 to speak ; and every mile that we add to the speed of railway- 
trains and steamboats lessens its dimensions, and makes us too big for 
it. We really gain nothing by going a mile in one minute instead of 
in fifteen; if only one of us had the secret, he might turn it to his 
individual profit; but, since there is no secret in the matter, we are, 
relatively to one’ another, just where we were at the start, with the 
addition of an incalculable amount of nervous wear and tear and 
physical exhaustion.. Of the telegraph I do not speak : with all respect 
to Professor Morse, that invention is a diabolical one; weigh the real 
good it has done against the unmistakable evil, and the former emphat- 
ically kicks the beam. 

The evil is of comparatively modern introduction, too. Adam and 
Eve knew nothing of it, though, perhaps, the eating of the apple, by 
making them discontented with themselves and their environment, may 
have indirectly led the way to it. Noah cannot be held responsible ; 
he built the Ark, it is true; but no sails were spread upon that vener- 
able structure; and to wish to keep afloat, when walking was tempo- 
rarily impracticable, was after all but natural. The patriarchs and the 
prophets were stay-at-home folk: the nomadic ages moved, but they 
moved slowly. Wars, through the medium of chariots and cavalry, 
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were the beginning of the trouble ; couriers and stage-coaches followed 


after an interval ; but it is only within the last century or so that steam 
and electricity have got in their fine work, and injured our digestion 
and peace of mind. , 
And now we are approaching the limits of rapid motion, and then 
a reaction will be inorder. Fortunately, evolution has not yet deprived 
us of our legs, nor even furnished us with wings ; we still walk, though 
chiefly either by condign necessity, or for amusement. In the mean 
while, it would be well if a nucleus of sensible people would conspire 
to cultivate walking with a view to reforming civilization. And their 
efforts would bring reward, if in no other way, then in the development 
of their own physical well-being, mental clearness, and moral elevation. 
It is in no vainglorious spirit that I say that I have been one of 
the sensible nucleus from my beginning. I walked because I liked it; 
and even now, I never let anything else carry me when my legs will do 
it. Thackeray once remarked, apropos of the topic now under discus- 
sion, “ Nowadays, we don’t travel: we arrive.” I must say that the 
arrival at a given point is less agreeable to me than the approach 
thereto. Philosophers have always maintained that true pleasure is 
found, not in realization, but in anticipation. The truth holds good in 
walking as well as in love. And, to a refined conscience, there is 
something illegitimate in being in a place to which we have not trav- 
elled on foot. What account can we give of the intervening space ? 
It is not ours, unless we have faithfully measured it out with consecu- 
tive paces of twenty-eight inches each. The world is his only who has 
walked round it. How much of hope, of curiosity, of mystery, of 
awe, have been lost to us by not sticking to shoe-leather! We are 
thousands of years in advance of our time; and, having exhausted the 
resources of our own little corner of the universe, we are now cocking 
our eyes at the stars. But, after all, we are anchored here, and must 
make the best of it. “Go slow” is a wiser motto than “Go ahead,” 
and we are likely to be unpleasantly convinced of it one of these days. 
I have dwelt upon the ethics of walking, because that side of it is 


generally neglected. To walk is wise, independent, manly, and moral. 


t is also healthy and agreeable. Our characteristic impatience and 
fury of competition have introduced artificial and, in a measure, objec- 
tionable features into it, to which allusion will be made farther on. 
But let us linger a few moments over its sesthetic and hygienic rewards. 
The man afoot on the surface of his own earth is the true king; the 
so-called monarch who journeys in a coach or in a bomb-proof railway 
carriage is, in truth, a slave. The pressure of the free foot on turf or 
road exhilarates the soul; the magnetism of our mighty mother flows 
into our nerves and nourishes their vitality ; our blood dances through 
our veins and strengthens muscle and organ. The whole atmosphere 
is our own; it flows rhythmically into our lungs and unites us with 
the sky. The horizon wooes and stimulates the eyes; they become 
bright and gain power and judgment. Nature instructs us at every 
step; her beauty must ever remain unknown to him who has not thus 
placed himself face to face with her. Distant hills slowly draw near, 
and unfold to us their wonders of color and form; winding valleys re- 
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veal their lovely hearts to our orderly seeking, tempering their surprises 
by exquisite gradations. The trees are companions; each yields to us 
its individual charm, and so passes us.on to the new charm of its 
neighbor. The forests veil from us the sky, as if to remind us of the 
beauties of this earth ; the broad plains smile to heaven, in intimation 
that earth and heaven are inwardly at one. Every insect, animal, and’ 
bird vouchsafes us glimpses of its secret life, which shuns the mon- 
strosity of our machines. A day of walking in the country, whether 
it carry us four miles or forty from our starting-point, at any rate leads 
us back through the countless noisy ages of civilization to the quiet 
seclusion and spontaneous insight of the pastoral era, before cities and 
business were invented. We are not the same at evening as we were 
in the morning. We have absorbed the day, and the landscape; we 
have qarneyed shoulder to shoulder with the sun, and the winds and 
rains have visited us. A little more, and we should become gypsies : 
still a little more, and we could comprehend the faun and the satyr. 
: The best thoughts and the purest moments of a man’s life may often 
come to him when he is afoot. The regular and gentle exertion of the 
movement gives the body just enough occupation to keep it out of the 
way of the mind. The heart acts fully, but not to excess; the lungs 
thoroughly aerate the blood, without becoming overcharged ; the other 
organs discharge their functions with ease and lightsomeness. The 
little ducts of the skin breathe forth their moisture; the muscles glow 
and expand ; and the brain, finding all well in the domain of its de- 
pendencies, turns to its affairs with joyous freedom and alacrity. At 
evening, what an appetite! At night, what sleep! Wereany magical 
physician to invent an elixir which imparted a tithe of the vivifying 
virtue of a day’s walk in the open air, he would be the Croesus of pill- 
makers. How much would we give for a bottle of his concoction! 
And yet we may walk for nothing, and we may begin to-day ; and the 
more we take of the prescription, the more solid and lasting will be 
the benefit we derive from it. 

The only indispensable requisite is time ; and the end in view war- 
rants our making time for it, if we haven’t got it on hand. An hour 
is very much better than nothing; two hours are a fair allowance, if 
diligently employed; four hours are a fortune ; a day is mere luxury. 
As to a week or a month, they are equivalent toa new birth. All this 
is understatement, as those who know walking know. Having got 
your time, be it little or much, add a broad-soled, low-heeled, familiar 
pair of shoes, and put on woollen clothes, and you are off. It is a good 
plan to accustom yourself to walking without a hat; and a stick, not 
too heavy nor too light, and with a hooked handle that accommodates 
itself easily to the hand, is always an agreeable companion. If your 
feet blister easily, rub them with soap before starting, and draw your 
socks over the soaping ; or you may harden them by pouring whiskey 
into your shoes. But a good shoemaker and a little practice are better 
remedies than either. Stride out to your full measure, but don’t try to 

beyond it ; and try not to fall short of it, as you goon. Keep the 

as straight as you can conveniently, and this will oblige you to 
rise on the ball of the foot behind, at each step. The calf of the leg 
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is a valuable element in walking, and yet many walkers, by throwing 
their weight upon the knees and the muscles of the front of the upper 
leg, lose the push and spring of the calf altogether. Such men 
habitually stand with both knees bent, like a “sprung” horse, and 
only straighten the knees by an effort. They do not ntake a good 
appearance in knickerbockers, and would have been badly off in the 
days before trousers. But it is never too late for them to reform, if 
they have the will and the persistence. 

The arms should swing freely, and the body should poise itself 
lightly on the hips, allowing itself to be carried by the legs, and not 
hampering their free movement. The head should be up, and the chest 
expanded ; breathe deep and breathe slow. Few people walk right ; 
yet it is an easy thing to learn, and when it is learnt, you can walk 
farther, faster, and more enjoyingly than if you do it wrong. On pro- 
longed tramps, you may keep off fatigue by grouping your steps, so to 
speak: take them by threes or fours, instead of in regular alternation. 
It should never be necessary to put the feet in water during the journey; . 
that would mean that your shoes were too small. If your clothes are 
woollen, you need not be afraid to sit down and rest. Refrain from 
drinking at every roadside spring ; and so arrange matters that you will 
never be obliged to overtax your strength. After you are thoroughly 
fatigued, every further step undoes some of the good that the walk, 
previous to that point, has done you. 

At the rate of four miles an hour, any sound man may, in a few 
days, attain the power of walking without undue fatigue twenty-five 
miles a day all the year round. Before the year is over, he will find an 
occasional stretch of forty or fifty miles anything but disagreeable; and 
he will often maintain a speed of five or even six miles an hour, for 
hours at a time, without much trouble. More than this—much more 
—is done; but I am disposed to regard anything like seven or eight 
miles an hour as overdoing. It is tremendous exercise, to be sure ; there 
are few exercises more severe than the fast-walking of our amateur and 
professional pedestrians. Every muscle, from the back of the neck to 
the arch of the instep, aches from the exertion; and the “wind” is 
taxed to its utmost. But, when all is done, it is absurd, unnatural, and 
awkward. Whoever sees for the first time a walking race cannot help 
laughing ; the appearance of the contestants is nothing less than ridic- 
ulous. Their bodies and legs are rigid ; they seem almost to lean back- 
ward ; their arms, bent sharply at the elbows, saw backward and forward 


-across the chest ; there is a perverse conscientiousness about their whole 


aspect, as if they were (as, in fact, they are) straining every nerve to get 
bee, and yet had wh into an ad compact not to employ the 
natural and obvious means of doing so. Plainly, they ought, by every 
law of reason and expediency, to run; but the agreement is that they 
must walk. The progression must be from heel to heel, and one foot 
must not leave the ground until the heel of the other is planted on it. 
I see no sense in this: it is ugly to look at, irksome to do, exasperating 
to think of, and consequently and intrinsically it is artificial and useless. 
It is a growth of the last few generations, and may very likely pass 
away presently. We try everything; but, as time goes on, we discard 
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whatever does not conform to common sense and profit. The wise man, 
if he wants to go fast, runs; if he doesn’t, he walks; but to force the 
characteristic méthod of going slow into competition with the character- 
istic method of going fast, is a piece of nonsense, and whatever specific 
muscular development it enhances may be acquired just as well in other 
and legitimate ways. 

But, apart from this feverish and frantic excess, walking is an un- 
mitigated blessing, and we can hardly have too much of it. It is the 
safest, the most spontaneous, the most hygienic of all forms of exercise. 
It is also the most readily available, the most easily learned, and the 
cheapest. To row requires special skill, a boat, water, and the luck to 
escape swamping ; to box is to run a risk of broken fingers and crooked 
noses ; to swim taxes the vitality and opens the way to drowning and 
sharks. But the man who walks is-right in all respects. He is doing 
what all mankind mast do, from the earth to Arcturus ; and nowhere, 
from Arcturus to the earth, would he find a surer bond of sympathy 
between himself and his fellow-man than the taking a walk with him. 
Man has been called the laughing animal, the cooking animal ; but above 
all he is the walking sateen He is the only creature that voluntarily, 
regularly, and continuously can put one foot before the other, mile 
after mile, from a given starting-point to a predetermined goal. Tho- 
reau, in his remarks about walking, maintains that one ought to have 
no definite end or aim in view, nor any specified measure of time. But 
this was merely a piece of Thoreau affectation derived from Emerso- 
nianism and spoilt in the derivation. To walk as he suggests is to re- 
turn to mere animalism,—to abrogate the human faculty, and to miss 
the best pleasure of the exercise. Man must have a purpose and a 
hope, in order to compass an achievement. Only an idiot or a mad- 
man could walk on the Thoreau principle: certainly Thoreau himself 
never practised what he preached. He was one of the most self- 
conscious of men ; he always knew where he was going, and why; and 
he wrote it all out after he got home. I defy any one, with brains in 
his head and a will in his soul, to blunder about without an object, and 
call it walking. Walking means infinitely more than that. It is the 
physical manifestation of a spiritual principle,—the principle of prog- 
ress. It is the symbol of emotion directed and controlled by reason ; 
it is a science first, and then an art; and it is characteristically and 
thoroughly human, 

America is supposed to be in the van of civilization. But, so far 
as my observation goes, the mass of our population walk less than 
either the French, German, or English. In the country, every farmer’s 
boy who wants to go half a mile “ hitches up,” instead of using shank’s 
mare ; and ploughs are now made which carry the ploughman instead 
of compelling him to follow. In cities, people will, on the flimsiest 
pretext, jump on horse-cars, or clamber up to the. elevated trains, and 
sit or stand breathing foul air, when they might have been rejoicing in 
the freedom of heaven and earth. Our forefathers had good legs, but 
ours are not so good. A nation, to be a great nation, should be well 
set on its pins. The English are, in this respect, the best equipped 
of. the European peoples. They love walking and ensue it. We are 
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much better than we were twenty-five years ago; but we have much 
to do yet. When Edward Payson Weston began his famous pedestrian 
tours, nearly a ay since, his feats were a revelation to most 
people of what legs can do. After wonder came imitation ; and to Wes- 
ton may be given the credit of having done more for walking than any 
living man. He even went over and showed the Britishers things they 
had never seen before. We do not need to walk a hundred miles in 
eighteen hours ; or five hundred and fifty in six days ; but we can each 
do our reasonable stint; and such a practice, made universal, would 
carry us further towards real prosperity and happiness than all Jay 
Gould’s railroads. 
Julian Hawthorne. 





“THE DAYS OF APRIL.” 


° hee days of April” they are sweet, so sweet, 
Flushing with tender green the meadow ways, 
Where June will dance with her gay, gladsome feet 
To music of a thousand warblers’ praise. 


“The days of April” they are fair, so fair, 
With precious promise in the budding flowers, 
Promise of days all radiant fresh and rare, 
Mellowed by gentle dews and fleeting showers. 


“The days of April” they are green, so green ! 
And maple buds grow brilliant in the sun, 

Golden the brookside with the cowslips’ sheen, 
And fragile wind-flowers steal out one by one. 


“The days of April” they are dear, so dear, 
To hearts grown weary of the winter cold, 

Longing for sunny skies all blue and clear, 
For birds to pipe, and blossoms to unfold. 


“ The days of April” they are bright and coy ; 
But one glad April, years and years ago, 
Held more of charméd hope and love and joy 
Than all my life again can ever know. 
Isabel Gordon. 
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FOUR-IN-HAND DRIVING. 


(COACHING. } 


Fg possessed of a his- 


tory and archeology all its own, - 
the driving of four horses has probably 
never before the past few years at- 
tracted so intelligent and wide-spread 
an interest as an art and as amateur 
sport. True, the picturesque oe 
of pre-railroad days is a memory, an 
the “old school” utter jeremiads upon 
the past, the only survivals of which 
ee are seen in the dilettante road coaches 
of to-day. 





The mail, the horn, the coachman, guard, 
Are nowhere to be found; 

The four bright bays that used to trot 
With that “ quadrupedante” sound 

Are dead and gone; 


but it is just this change from a business to a pastime which has ele- 
vated coaching, and made it, with yachting, the most refined of sports- 
manlike diversions: the Professional has, to a great extent, given 
place to the amateur, and though many contend that the actual driving, 
through lack of practice, is inferior, this is at least a moot question. 
There are certainly many amateur “whips” to-day who drive with 
dash, style, and perfect safety, besides showing judgment and considera- 
tion for their “cattle.” 

The qualifications of a good four-horse coachman are all those 
required for driving one or a pair, only these should exist in a greater 
degree. Of twenty coachmen who can perform passably with a pair, 
probably three would be either safe or “smart” on the “box” of a 
coach. The indispensable prerequisites of driving four horses well, 
without which it is alike waste of time and money to attempt to learn, 
are: first, the ability to drive a pair with judgment, which is a 
“ gift ;” second, nerve, which is so obviously necessary as to need no 
insistence ; third, strength of arm, biceps, forearm, and wrist; without 
this to attempt to take out “four” without some one on the box-seat 
who can drive if necessary, is criminal foolishness. I am perfectly 
aware that “ lightness of hand” is most desirable in driving four horses 
as well as fewer, and that the “give and take” of a pliable wrist often 
prevents pulling, but there are emergencies with even the best-bitted 
team when, as in political and social circles, force must be opposed to 
force. One pulling horse can, in a few minutes, produce almost mus- 
cular paralysis in any but a strong arm,—after which control or 
guidance is impossible. That ladies occasionally drive a team and 
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drive them well is no argument for weak men going out unaccompanied — 
by a good “whip:” these ladies, it will be found, always have beside 
them some man on whom they can call, which is a condition a “ coach- 
ing man” should not require. Therefore would, I rank a potential 
strength among the first attributes of a coachman. The fourth pre- 
requisite is, to parody the advice of Demosthenes on a very different 
subject, practice, practice, practice. Of course the length of time 
required varies with the individual: one authority, Edward Corbett, 
in his “ An Old Coachman’s Chatter,” declares that, even for “a good 
amateur” to acquire “ professional” style, two years, averaging eighty 
miles a day, ‘‘ with a fair share of night work,” are needed ; while that 
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excellent whip, Lord St. Maur, after seven years’ night and day driving 
in the country, found that in London he still “had a great deal to 
learn.” These examples have in mind a degree of excellence seldom 
attained, but to any aspirant for coaching honors, who takes it up as an 
art easily learned, I should extend the monosyllabic negative advice 
of Mr. Punch. Before purchasing a four-in-hand outfit, the would-be 
coaching man should go to some competent and experienced instructor— 
of whom, unfortunately, there are few in America—and take a course 
of lessons. If he does not do this, he may, as is often the case, find 
himself the possessor of elaborate and expensive four-horse trap and 
“ee een which are never taken out of his stable, simply because 
e can’t drive. 

While any vehicle with a pole-hook may be drawn by four horses, 
there are but three recognized as“ form :” these are the road-coach, the 
drag, and the break, between which there are well-defined distinctions, 
and all of which serve different purposes. First in historical interest 
and importance is the road-coach, the changes in which in the past 
century have been slight. The coach is, properly speaking, a public 
conveyance, running regularly at advertised times from point to point, 
carrying passengers, and small parcels and game, for a fare. The 
modern coach is an evolution from the old mail- and road-coaches, which 
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for many years after 1784, when the first regular mail was put on 
between London and Bristol, constituted the chief means of travel and 
transportation. Though now their necessity as locomotive agencies has 
ceased, enthusiastic amateur and professional coachmen still run them 
for the pleasure of driving and the encouragement of the sport, retain- 
ing in them the appearance and customs of “ the good old days.” The 
mail-coach, designed for greater speed, differed from the road-coach in 
having seats outside for but three besides the coachman and guard, 
while the road-coach carries twelve outside and four inside passengers ; 
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MODERN ROAD-COACH,—THE INDEPENDENCE,—READY TO LEAVE THE PIGEON COVE HOUSE, ROCK- 
PORT, CAPE ANN.—MR. E. D. BEYLARD IS COACHMAN, AND FRANK HOWLETT GUARD. 


this, with the “ whip” and the guard, makes a heavy load and requires 
a strongly-built affair, weighing not less than twenty-four hundred 
pounds. In America, for the alleged reason of the roughness of the 
roads, we run to extremes, the old “Tantivy” weighing over twenty- 
nine hundred pounds, while the new “ Independence” weighs twenty- 
eight hundred and eleven. In England a one and seven-eighths inch 
axle is deemed sufficient, here we use them two to two and one-half inches. 
Road-coaching in the United States has hitherto not flourished because 
of the bad roads and the comparative absence of a leisured class. The 
seven or eight coaches that, at different periods since 1876, have run out 
of New York enjoyed considerable patronage, and the “ Independence,” 
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which during the past summer ran in the neighborhood of Boston, 
filled well. While ngland has recently enjoyed a coaching “ revival,” 
there are signs that here we are about to begin our coaching era. Yet 
it is very much to be doubted whether there is a paying coach-route 
nowadays even abroad, though many are run by job masters who can 
do the thing much more economically than it could be done by an 
amateur: these job masters gain benefit from the enterprise in adver- 
tisement, and often derive a revenue from the sale of the driving- 
cushion or privilege of driving. A road-coach which averages over 
nine and a half miles an hour should have a horse for every mile of 
distance travelled one way ; that is to say, a twenty-mile route should 
be horsed by not less than twenty animals. Other expenses are pro- 
portional, as a set of harness for each team, an efficient head man and 
a strapper at each stage, and a host of other accessories and adjuvants. 
Often the expenses are borne jointly by several gentlemen, who either 





DRAG AND TEAM OF MESSRS. C. A. BAUDOUINE, SR. AND JR., WINNING AT LAST NEW YORK HORSE 
SHOW FIRST PRIZES FOR BEST FOUR-IN-HAND AND FOR BEST PARK TURNOUT. 


guarantee a job master a certain amount or assume the entire under- 
taking themselves : these are called subscription coaches. The individ- 
‘ ual who selects a long route for his coach must needs be several times 
a millionaire. The American gentleman and superb “ whip” who some 
years ago owned and ran the London-Brighton coach assured the writer 
that he spent upon the enterprise thirty thousand dollars before he 
turned a wheel. Some idea of the colossal scale on which coaching was 
once conducted in England may be gained in considering that one con- 
tractor had seventeen hundred horses employed at one time. 

The drag is the gentleman’s private trap par excellence for Park and 
country, andl white in a colloquial and generic sense it is a coach, as is 
almost any carriage too heavy for a pair, yet its structural as well as 
functional differences make it clearly “a thing apart.” A road-coach, 
on the other hand, even in so loose a sense as this, is never a drag. A 
man may “run a coach,” but he always “ drivesa drag.” On the top 
of a drag there are seats for but ten, besides the two grooms on the 
hind seat ; and this hind seat, it will be observed, holds only two, and 
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instead, as in the road-coach, of being supported by solid wood pieces, 
is propped by open iron-work ; moreover, the other seats do not extend 
so far over the sides and are not so commodious. The inside is a well- 
finished coupé, holding comfortably four, but is seldom used save in 
unexpected showers, or by servants taken along to serve al fresco 
luncheon. In the Park and at coaching meets five guests are enough, 
but when utilized as a means of conveyance to races or other objective 
points the number of people invited may be limited only by the capa- 
city of the vehicle. Again, a drag should not be driven at road-coach 
pace in Park or city: it is neither safe nor dignified, and there are not 
changes awaiting one every few miles. For this reason, therefore, of 
lighter loads and slower going, the construction of the body and under- 
carriage is lighter in the drag than in the road-coach, and mail axles 
may be dispensed with: the entire weight need not exceed twenty-one 
hundred pounds. The fittings should include a luncheon-box with 
wicker tray and fixings, two wine-bins and drawer to hind boot, an iron 
ladder, umbrella-basket, lady’s raised back to box-seat, five leading- 
bars, pole-chains, shoe and safety hook, and lamps. For Park use the 
lamps, umbrella-basket, and luncheon-box are not carried. Another 
appointment best dispensed with is the horn, for “the yard of tin” on 
a drag or private trap of any kind is neither decreed by “form” nor 
suggested by reason, and, like rudimentary organs in animals, is but a 
useless survival of a time and circumstance when it subserved an end. 
On the old mail- and road-coaches, when, as we have seen, a public 
service was rendered, and when time was of first importance, the notes 
of warning of the coach’s coming were a necessity ; the mails, too, had 
the right of way. So in the modern road-coach, which properly prides 
itself upon “ being in” on the minute, and which is a public convey- 
ance, there is a legitimate use for the musical instrument. But, as the 
jurists say, cessante ratione, cessat et ipsa lex,—the reason ceasing, let 
the law itself cease. The drag has no justification for asking other 
vehicles to give it the right of way, and the coachman who makes his 
grooms blow a horn tacitly, nay, loudly, confesses himself unable to 
get along without its aid. The courtesy of the road helps the four- 
horse vehicle, but it should not be demanded. Then, too, is there not 
something of vulgar ostentation in thus calling attention to an already 


conspicuous turnout? For much of its smart appearance the drag is _ 


dependent upon its grooms: quick, intelligent grooms, in well-fitting 
liveries, with arms crossed while on the trap and on the qui vive to 
reach the horses’ heads before even they have stopped, add much to its 
style and efficiency. Unless the team is a perfectly-handled one, par- 
ticularly well mannered, and not nervous, it is better for the grooms to 
get down at every block or stoppage on the street, not necessarily to 
touch the horses, but to be there in case any restiveness should cause 
trouble. In returning to their places they should take each step up 
together and sit down with military precision. 

The break is a nondescript, utility trap, which serves an excellent 
purpose in a country establishment, but by those who desire to do the 
“correct thing” should be eschewed in town driving. Some are not 
unlike a coach in construction, with perch under-carriage and semi- 
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latform springs, but with no inside passenger accommodation ; others 
Passified caller? the name, bear no seecetinens whatever to the coach, 
and are really exaggerated wagonettes. They are very useful for the 
conveyance of a large number of persons, and admirable for tours over 
heavy roads. In weight they vary from fifteen to seventeen hundred 
pounds, and in price from twelve hundred to two thousand dollars. 

The subject of the coach-horse is so comprehensive a one that here 
it can only be touched upon. Wheelers should be strong all round, 
but particularly in fore quarters and back, rather cob-built, and close 
coupled, with plenty of bone, flat knees, and no overish tendency; a 
knee-tied horse is not safe at the wheel, down-hill of necessity being 
punishing ; in height from 15.2 to 16, with a slight margin either way. 
Leaders should have the same general characteristics, may be lighter in 
build, a trifle shorter, the same height or even taller than the wheelers, 
the last being the choice of several eminent authorities, among} them 
the Duke of Beaufort. The differences between a team for a coach 
and a drag lie chiefly in the former requiring more strength, endurance, 
and oul, the latter more quality, style, and action. Further than 
this taste and judgment can have scope; but at the risk of bathos I 
shall add that all teams should have tails docked; it is both proper 
and safe. 

As with the horses, so with the harness, the first desideratum is 
strength ; and, by the bye, team should never be extemporized from 

ir-horse harness, Collar work, of course, is particularly severe, and 
these should be made unusually heavy, witha slight difference between 
lead and wheel, and of straight draught if the conformation of the 
horse permits of it. Fitting to a nicety is all-important. With the 
break, and the addition, when required, of the shoe, breechings only 
add trouble and expense; while such caparisons as_trace-bearers, 
housings, loin-straps, and face-drops should never be used. The mount- 
ings, which are best and more business-like in brass, should not be 
elaborate, though monograms and crests are correct. In short, simplex 
munditiis is an injunction more pertinent to and binding upon team 
harness than even the quality referred to by Horace. The only differ- 
ence obtaining between Park and road harness is in extra finish and 
stitching: each should be strong and heavy. Bearing-reins are unde- 
sirable, except for a pulling or straggling team, or to keep them well 
together in threading crowded streets. 

Who has not heard men, whose driving even of a pair was some- 
thing to make gods and mortals weep, and who never held “ four” in 
their hands, calmly assert that, though they might not do it properly, 
yet they felt sure they could get along without accident? Such are 
not promising Jehus, and in all probability will never learn how to 
handle a team, in this: world or the next. If there is any experience 
likely to make a prudent horseman realize almost ludicrous helpless- 
ness, it is upon first having four reins put properly into his hand and 
being told to go ahead. His hand, I say, not his hands; for while the 

ro can do more possibly at his first essay with the near-side reins in 
his left, the off-side in his right hand, yet this is so unfinished and 
reprehensible a style as to call for no other than passing condemnation 
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here. Messrs. Hank, Foss, and numberless others have adopted this 
method in the West upon apparently seismically-constructed roads, 
and it is usual for drivers of four-horse city busses to separate their 
reins in this manner ; but for these drivers the fine points and finish of 
driving either a team of slugs or of high-spirited ones are unattain- 
able; besides this, two-handed driving is under certain circumstances 
—as wheelers rushing you onto a corner—positively dangerous. 


BREAK,—BUILT BY HEALEY & CO., OF NEW YORK. 


The following very brief and elementary hints are designed for the 
large number of American coachmen who have acquired some expe- 
rience in the driving of four: let me beg of the beginner not to try 
any of them, unless hhe is alone with a lot of grooms on a good open 
road, as the chances are that he would in a very few minutes “ spill” 


or “get them all over the road.” Having overlooked the lot care-. 


fully, to see that the team is properly put together, the “ whip” takes 
his place about a foot away from and directly in a line with the off 
wheeler’s pad; then, picking up the near lead rein between the thumb 


and first finger of the left hand, gently pulling it until he feels the - 


mouth, be drops his hand until it hangs naturally at his side, letting 
the rein slip through his fingers, he will get about the length required ; 
he then takes up the off lead between the first and second fingers of the 
same hand and feels the mouth as before; then with the right hand 
he pulls this rein, the off lead, through the fingers of the left until he 
sees by the buckles that both reins are of equal length ; now he passes 
the lead reins to the right hand, putting one on each side of the middle 
finger, and repeats this operation with the wheel reins, except that he 
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takes the near side between the first and second and the off side 
between the second and third fingers. He then transfers the lead reins, 
which have been in his right hand, to the left hand, placing the near 
lead- over the first finger, the off between the first and second, and on 
top of the near wheel reins. This leaves him with the two lead reins 
on top, the near one over the index finger, the off one and the near 
wheel together between the first and second fingers, and the off wheel 
alone between the second and third fingers. ‘This is the only proper 
way to hold the reins, the method of separating the off lead and near 
wheel by the second finger, called driving with a full hand, being 
neither correct nor strong. While this manner of adjusting the reins 
is often curtailed by not running them through the hand to ascertain 
that you have them of equal length, it is the neatest and surest way, 
particularly if the reins are new to you, as rear- 
rangement after reaching the box is undesirable, for 
many reasons. Being now ready to mount, the 
reins are transferred to the right hand in exactly 
the same relative position, the pendent ends thrown 
over the right arm, and the whip, which has mean- 
while been lying, with thong neatly caught up on 
the wood, across the wheeler’s croups, is taken, also 
by the right hand, at the collar, and with four steps, 
on hub, roller bolt, step, and foot-board, the reins 
are shifted back to the left hand, and all is ready. 
Though the time consumed on paper is somewhat 
long, fifteen seconds would be ample in practice. 
It is well always to have your whip with you in 
getting up: if it awaits you in the socket, it not 
only runs the chance of being broken by some in- 
experienced passenger who grabs it as a help in 
mounting, but it may be necessary to get it out of 
a snarl and re-catch it on the thong, a process 
likely to excite a team and between you and them 
create a slight unpleasantness. Seating himself 
rRELBY COAT AND apron. UPON, not merely leaning himself up against, the 
driving-cushion, with back nearly straight but for 
choice two or three degrees forward of the perpendicular, knees close 
and a little bent, elbows well into the sides, hands well up, as 
always should be carried, the break is pushed off, and with a “ get up,” 
or Joud click, we have started. That is, we have started if our “ whip,” 
in his unconscious excitement, has not held his team too tight, one 
of the commonest of faults: in that case we may be amused, or, if 
of nervous temperament, alarmed, at a jibbing or kicking exhibition. 
Give your horses plenty of rein to get away with. The actual starting 
of the coach should be done by the wheelers ; but place your right hand 
upon the wheel reins until the leaders are off, or the bars will be pushed 
on their hocks, where, somehow, horses have a constitutional prejudice 
against having them. A right-angle turn, either side, is made by 
looping or “ pointing” the lead rein upon the side you desire to go; 
that is, when the leaders’ feet reach the road or street into which the 
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turn is to be made, the lead rein is caught up by the right hand and 
looped under the thumb if near side, and first finger if off side, of the 
left hand. This leaves the right hand free either to “help them 
round,” to put on “opposition” if the wheelers rush, or to use the 
whip if necessary. A turn more acute than ninety degrees, called a 
“back corner,” requires two points, first one of about five, then one of 
eight inches. - Always bring your points 
back to your left hand and deposit, and 
do not forward your left hand to meet 
your point. Another very important 
rule is to have the lead traces slack on 
the slightest down grade; if necessary, 
lift your lead reins out of your left hand 
and bring them back, and, unless the 
gradient is very mild, or the road is 
heavy or bites, the leaders should be NEAR SIDE LEADER “POINTED.” 
brought back until the bars chatter. It 
is often more difficult to determine the grade than is commonly sup- 
posed, but a glance at the pole-chains will always tell: if these are taut 
the leaders are doing too much work. It is one of the worst faults of 
the inexperienced “whip” to let willing leaders collar too much. To 
stop a team, place the right hand on all the reins well in front of the 
left, and, while raising the lot, press the right hand towards the body, 
which should Jean forward synchronously, rather than backward. It is 
not driving to put on the break as an assistance in stopping: unless the 
footing is slippery, or the wheelers won’t hold back, this is inexcusable. 
But, handle the reins with all the skill and finish in the world, you 
are no coachman until you can “hit ’em all round” and “hit ’em 
hard.” A wheeler is hit with the loop of the thong, pendent when 
roperly caught up on the wood, always 
bo dn dhoulilee and elbow, with 
wrist nearly stiff and downturned : 
this is called double-thonging. The 
catching up of the thong is an abso- 
lutely indispensable yet very difficult 
acquirement ; it is nothing but knack, 
to be sure, but so is most technique. “geme senasene” 
Without it one is entirely at the mercy 
of one’s wheelers, who can hang back and work not at all if so they 
be minded, and the ten or eleven feet of thong is naught else than an 
embarrassment and a misery. And how many so-called coaching-men 
can “pay” a leader neatly and surely, without endangering the eyes 
of his passengers or jerking back the “ point” into a wheeler’s face? 
But be not discouraged, embryo Selby: perfection is never attained 
in this or any other amusement requiring equal skill. Coaching is well 
worth more trouble than even the veriest “ muff” needs take to learn. 
It is healthful, it is sportsmanlike, it is gentlemanly ; it is an art, and 
it is a science; finally, it is like the Portia-eulogized quality, twice 


blessed : it blesses him who drives, and him who is driven. __. 
C. Davis English. 
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oe used to keep him waiting a half-hour or more. Then she 
tripped in, stumbling over her gown, a pink, loose thing, drawn 

in by a silken cord about her hips; her hair piled up a trifle hastily, 

caught in its blond tortoise-shell comb ; stretching her arms; yawning 

under those white eyelids, a little swollen from sleep. 

_ Dear me! oh, deary me!” she would say to him. “TI danced so 

late,—so late !’”” 

He, in the mean while, had sat at the piano in the blue-and-gold 
ball-room, fuming, fretting, impatient, with his great patience. The 
belated servants, always taken unawares, always apologetic, hurrying : 
“ Quick! quick! shut the window! Monsieur will be cold.—Miss 
will be down in a minute, sir.—Quick !” A maid at the open casement, 
staring at the street, would turn, in deprecation. The man who made 
, the fires would come in with an armful of chips and papers, blowing 
on his fingers, tightly grasping his burden. He would kneel at the 
splendid grate, strike his match, and watch for a moment the blue 
flame tremble upwards > nen ; “agg a shuffle out, on his 
carpet slippers, returning directly with the huge logs. By and bya 
warinth call glow, a redolent flame. Some fading roses filled the 
apartment with a searching, sad fragrance, and the morning sun of a 
new day streamed through the looped, rich curtainings, with its promises 
and its forebodings. Sometimes there had been a dance here the night 
‘before. There would be trailed débris of lace or tulle, torn from a 
girl’s floating dress ; a flower fallen and crushed from a woman’s bosom 
lying still unswept on the floor’s polished surface. The memory of a 
lost waltz lingered ; a lamp half turned out blinked forgotten; drops 
of wax under the chandeliers ; an empty wineglass on the mantel-shelf ; 
a torn glove, hastily left on a chair ; a fan, half open, on a window-seat. 
One could almost imagine one heard soft whisperings,—remnants of 
merriment, a sigh as of youth. 1 

By and by the butler would appear in the door-way,—correct, 
pompous, rosy from his ablutions, freshly shaven : 

“Miss Nina will be down in a moment, sir. She bids me say, sir, 
she overslept.” 

Overslept! He liked the word. She, Aurora! She who might 
well have touched the lip of Tithonus with her benign gift of immor- 
tality. Aurora! late and a little weary ! 

He liked to think about those slumbers: that sweet, fair face on 
the lace pillow ; those girlish hands a little blue and red with cold, 
their skin a trifle roughened, those hands over which Love had hardly 
breathed, had never passed,—Love the vampire which sucks the blood 
away and leaves a pallor. 

Once she had written him a note, and she had misspelled a word, 
—a common, easy word she should have known. Oh, adorable! How 
dear is a weakness in one we love! So he had said to himself in the 
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wretched garret he called his home, while he lighted his tallow candle 
to read her message over and sipped his beer and munched his beef 
and bread. 

He hadn’t many scholars. That was why he could afford to wait 
for them—they dallied with his time cruelly—why he could prolong 
his lessons long after the hour, taking in each and all of his pupils a 
profound, conscientious, individual interest. 

He was a poor Polish Hebrew. He had a big nose, small dark- 
blue eyes, and nervous lips. His clothes were shabby, and he wore 
glasses, and his hair was greasy and thick. He was about thirty years 
old. He was getting along, but success had been tardy, nay, was not 
yet here. He was very ugly, poor Grimowsky, but he had a soul of fire. 
It awoke in his glance sometimes; it shook his hands when he played. 
It seized his listeners,—such of them, at least, as had imagination. 

It didn’t say much to Nina. Nina hated music. Nina was a very 
practical young woman. She liked to go to the opera. There, sitting 
by her handsome mother in the glare of the lights, in her white frock, 
with a silver butterfly in her hair, she listened pensively—her eyes at 
least were pensive—to the woes of Tristan and Isolde, or laughed at 
the great dragon’s mouth which hurled its fumes on Siegfried’s golden 
hair. She would whisper behind her fan then to her boy adorers that 
she “adored Wagner.” 

But this was so different. This was a task. Mr. Grimowsky was 
cross because she did not know her lesson. She never knew it. They 
nas to hunt all over and about the piano for the book. It was always 

ost. 

“ How can one learn when the book is lost?” 

_“Thescales? Yes,” she could play them. Then she would begin, 
up and down, up and down, with stiff fingers. 

“ Exercises? Oh, bother! Yes,” she “ remembered the old ones.” 

By and by she would look up and at him: 

‘To-day, to-day you must play for me. The next time I will do 
better.” 

Then in despair he would take her seat, open the new sonata, 
cantata, barcarolle, say a few words as to its motif, meaning, merit, 
— she listened with eyes on the ceiling, absently. Then he would 

in. 
* She liked this best because she could sit on the sofa and think her 
own thoughts. What were they? While his heart beat to the pulsa- 
tion of the measure, his being vibrated to divine melodies,—for was 
he not near her ?—she remembered that Sally Graves was coming to 
breakfast, and that she must be at her dress-maker’s at one o’clock, and 
that to-night there was the dinner and the ball, and Oh, heavens ! 
she had forgotten to tell her maid about her gray boots; and she 
wanted to wear her gray gown. What should she do? what should 
she do?—for the pink cashmere that rose and fell on that soft, virginal 
breast hid no mystery and no dream. 

So these two sat ther for an hour, miles apart. He had never 
a thought or a desire that could have disturbed her maiden modesty, 
although he thought of her always, and she thought of him no more 

Vor. XLIX.—382 
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than she did of Sally Graves and the dress-maker, those necessary 
adjuncts of an idle day. The dinner, the ball, were autre chose. 

Here crept in Vanity, with its flutter. She knew herself to be 
charming in the gray tulle. 

“‘?Pon my honor,” Larry Lathrop had said to her as he took her 
hand in the cotillon, “ you’re a stunner in that gown.” And Larry 
Lathrop knew what he was about: all the women and the girls said 
that he did. Nina had a large belief in public opinion. She was 
conservative. It is a safe womanly trait. 

One day Grimowsky, punctual to the appointed hour, found an 
unusual stir and unrest in the house. At her last lesson she had been 
more than usually indifferent, starting at sounds, with a note in her 
breast and some lilies in her lap, and the lesson had languished, and 
he had shaken his head at her, and she had thrown hers back and 
laughed. : 

“You look so funny, cross, like that,” she had said. 

Then he, too, had laughed, but less merrily. There was always a 
tear drowned somewhere in Grimowsky’s laughter. How well I re- 
member his smile, and his shiny redingote, and his roll of music! 

Well, as I say, one morning there seemed to be something in the 
air, as the French say. The ball-room, where the grand piano stood, 
opened on a library, a sumptuous apartment, filled with its wisdom 
and its luxury. Through the open door Grimowsky heard a sound of 
voices and saw that there were several persons gathered there,—Nina’s 
father, with his round geniality, and her beautiful, graceful, stately 
mamma, a little languid, a little worn,—not much,—in the cruel, self- 
revealing light of morn. Those traces of laughter and of weeping 
that the years leave, that the day reveals, the kindly night effaces. 
Often where the world claimed them, Nina and her mother, people 
turned and asked, “Sisters?” and the older woman’s heart would swell 
with satisfaction. “ A little longer,” she would think. 

To-day the mother was alert, interested, almost eager, while in the. 
father’s keen eyes shone a gleam of doubt and of annoyance, and his 
forehead was puckered as if with a suggestion of anxiety. This is 
natural. The mother has her ambition, the father only his love. 

There was Mr. Parks, the family solicitor, with his assistant, and 
another lawyer was there,—a German Hercules with Americanized 
gutturals, and a heavy voice, and a cold in his head. Every time 
he blew his pose Nina’s father frowned angrily. They were talking 
audibly, as well-bred persons do, with whom inferiors do not count, 
and whose motto is that the only prudence is not to be afraid,—a tenet 
as wise for the drawing-room as for the battle-field. 

Nina slipped into the room where Grimowsky sat waiting. “I 
come directly,” she said, with a wave of her hand, and then swiftly 
moved to the library door on tiptoe and listened,—listened with avidity, 
and with a gleam of curious wonderment. She came back just a little 
breathless for what she had heard, and then—tum, tum, tum, and tum, 
tum, tum, and 

Oh, deary me! oh, deary me! I have forgotten all I ever knew !” 
And her lovely lip quivered with the wearisomeness of it all. 





x 
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The next time he came, a strange thing had happened. Nina was 
in the room before him. Yes, in the room, dressed not in the pink 
gown, but in a walking-costume and a velvet toque, and . . . she was 
not alone. With her there was a man. Grimowsky looked at him, 
He was the handsomest male creature he had ever seen. They were 
sitting together on a stiff Louis Seize sofa in front of the mirror, in 
which their two heads were reflected,—her brown and his yellow one. 
He was leaning towards her. The sofa was a very long one, and a 
couple of yards of its figured tapestries stretched between them. He 
had his cane and hat across his knees, and was bending forward with 
an expression half of admiration and half of amusement on his regular, 
clear-cut features. She was looking down at the point of her walking- 
boot, with a shy coquetry furtively suggested in her attitude. He was 
speaking earnestly, but when Grimowsky came in he stopped. 

“Do I disturb you?” said the music-master. He had a harsh 
voice which only to the ear of sympathy revealed its note of pathos. 

The stranger rose, bowed, said a few more words very low over 
Nina’s hand, twirled his golden moustache, murmured, “A ce soir, 
mademviselle,” and left the room. 

As he backed out, not ungracefully, she called out after him,— 

“ He’s got to let you wear your uniform, you know, or I won’t be 
present.” 

Nina took her lesson in silence. It was in the newspaper the next 
morning, which he read on the ferry-boat of the foggy, dirty river 
across which he came daily to his scholars, that Mr. Grimowsky discov- 
ered the announcement that the Baron Carl von Staube would shortly 
wed the fair daughter of Mr. It was further elucidated that the 
young lady had danced twice with the young gentleman at Hombourg 
the previous summer, and that she had returned to America and thought 
of him no more, but that he had remembered and followed her. And 
then there was a list of the bridemaidens, and that question of utmost 
import as to whether the young gentleman’s Emperor would permit 
him to wear his uniform at his approaching marriage,—that gorgeous 
military plumage which he sported on the other side of the water and 
before which women succumbed. Everything must now be in suspense 
until this momenteus doubt was met. 

: Well, Grimowsky read, and he went on his way, and he gave his 
lessons, and he played to his pupils, fervently, despairingly ; and he 

agen home and up his garret stairs, where we will not follow 
im. 

When he went to her the last time she said a word to him. 

“Tt is next Thursday,” she said,—“ next Thursday. And here,— 
I have brought you a card,”—and she pulled a bit of pasteboard from 
her belt,—“ because, you: see, Mr. Grimowsky, I want you to have a 
good place. Every one is going wlio takes any interest in me; every- 
body,—the servants, even. They want to see. There’s going to be an 
immense crush. There will be ten bridesmaids, and they’ll wear pink 
veils, and Car——lI mean Baron von Staube will wear his uniform. 








The Emperor cabled. It was kind of him. It is superb. And now,” 
she continued, “if you will excuse me, I will not take my lesson to-day. 
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Good-by, good-by ! Don’t forget your bad, bad pupil. You will not, 
will you ?” . 

He said, “ No, I won’t forget,” and he took the card from her hand. 
And then something came over him,—a great yearning, a sickness, 
— for the first time in his life, he lifted his eyes and they met 

ers. 

What did she see in their melancholy depths? It must have been 
something that shook her heart, for even over that thin and flippant 
nature there blew a faint intuition of pain, of a suffering so terrible, so 
acute, so hopeless, that she moved uneasily a few steps away from him, 
her lovely, candid eyes still resting upon his. 

“Don’t you like... to... to come?” she said. “I thought 
... Thoped.. .” 

“Yes,” he said, shortly, “I will come.” 

She sped across the parquet to the door. When she reached its 
threshold, some impulse, forever unexplained, forced her back to him. 
These unseen currents sway. He was standing as she had left him, 
his arms hanging by his side, the roll of music he had brought grasped 
in his knotty fingers, and he looked so poor, so forlorn, so lonely, that 
the girl felt a sudden pity rise and surge in her unawakened heart. 
She faltered a minute, and then she came to him quickly. 

, a good-by to me, monsieur,” she said, gently. “Take my 
and. 

He took it in his own, and then his face was convulsed with an 
expression which she had never seen before on any countenance. The 
sunken eyes grew sombre, the lips contracted, and the lines deepened 
on those thin, pale cheeks. 

Did Nina understand? Who shall say? She wasa woman. In 
a moment he had dropped her hand and she was gone. 


It was a brave affair. So said the tiptoeing crowd,—the smart ladies 
in their dainty finery, the ushers in their frock-coats, with their gardenia 
flowers, my lady’s maid in the gallery and my gentleman’s valet on the 
stairs. And he, handsome Titan, wore the uniform, with its epaulettes, 
its sword, and its casque. 

His own feelings were mingled. He was bored to death, and at 
the same time relieved. She was a dear little thing, and pretty; and 
it was so much better to be married in America, where Méline could 
not come and make a fuss, mayhap forbid the banns or disturb the 
ceremony. By the time they went back she would have made up her 
mind. She had always been unreasonable and violent. He was well 
out of that. And, then, this income. God! what a comfort, to be able 
to settle his debts at last, snub his creditors, hold up his head at the 
club, and put a new roof on his leaky paternal domain! So, on the 
whole, he was well pleased. And then there was the moral side. His 

arents were enchanted. This gave him agreeable titillations of virtue. 
ey hadn’t liked Méline. Ah, yes, the moral. Morality was always 
excellent. 

Who Meéline was is not our business. She does not belong to this 
narrative. Stern moralists will probably consider it fortunate. 
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At three o’clock the young couple, deluged with rice and slippers 
and flowers, pelted, tormented, kissed, and wept over, waved their last 
wave through the carriage window, James and Thomas shivering on 
the box, in their furs, with an anomaly of white violets and ‘ribbons 
on their breasts. They started on that long journey to which the 
priest had said to them that the grave alone should cry, “ Halt!” 

But its first resting-place was nigh. They were less than an hour 
in the train, and then a short drive brought them to a secluded bower, 
the country home of a near relative, where the honeymoon was to be 
enjoyed. 

‘ There are various opinions as to the pleasures of a honeymoon. 
There exist cynics who say, “ Peut-étre.” 

Everything here, however, looked very fair. The bride so charm- 
ing in her taut travelling-apparel, the groom only a little less dashing 
and valiant in his elegant, Astrakan-lined and -collared coat, than he 
had been at the altar. His polished nails glinted as he pulled off his 
driving-gloves to help his young wife alight from the platform of the 
train. People looked out at them and said, “‘ They are beautiful.” 

A maid, sent on before in an earlier train, met her mistress with 
the other servants at the house door, and the young woman asked per- 
mission to ascend for.a moment to the room allotted her before she 
should join her new master for a ramble in the grounds. The dinner 
would not be served for several hours; there was plenty of time for 
her to rest, to take breath after this wonderful day. 

He gallantly raised her fingers to his lips, lingered a moment, 
lighted a cigarette, and they parted for the first time since they had 
been made one. 

“Miss Nina,—I beg your pardon,—madam,” said the English 
maid, blushing, “I have got something to give you that a messenger- 
man brought to-day. He gave it me, miss—madam, and he said no 
one must have it but you, and you must have it before evening.” 

She fumbled in the open mouth of a leather golden-monogrammed 
travelling-bag, and brought forth a small parcel. It was wrapped in 
a clean white paper and tied with a piece of string. It was directed to 
Baroness von Staube, and Nina read her new name with pride and some 
excitement. “ How pretty!” she thought. “Iam a married woman. 
How funny! [ like it, though. But what can this be?” 

Somewhat dazed and fatigued from the morning’s agitation, she 
dismissed her maid, saying she wished to be alone and would rest by 
the window a half-hour. She took off her hat and sank in a low arm- 
chair. In the grate burned a bright fire. 

And, because she had nothing better to do, she began to untie the 
parcel indolently. It was a collection of papers of various sizes on 
which a cramped hand had traced many words. The first thing that 
she read was this poem : 


C'est Pange envolé que je pleure, 
Qui m’éveillait en me baisant 

Dans des songes éclos & Vheure 
De Vétoile et du ver luisant. 
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Toi, qui fus un si doux mystere, 
Fantome triste et gracieux, 

Pourquoi venais-tu sur la terre 
Comme les anges sont aua: cieux ? 


Pourquoi, dans ces plaisirs sans nombre, 
Oublis du terrestre séjour, 

Ombre réveuse, aimai-je une ombre 
Infidele & Paube du jour ? 


She read at first curiously, then interested, and at last ardently 
with parted lips and heaving bosom. These are some of the words 
she read. They were all in French, but we will give them here as 
best we can in her own tongue: 

“ Those bitter-sweet grapes, thy lips, hang just above me. I would 
not touch them if I could. It is enough for me to divine the savor 
of thy breath, the red that lies on the corner of thy mouth. Thy 
mouth! Sweet harmony, sweet wild flower, ripened for heaven’s kiss. 
Thy image floats before me like the mirage in a desert land of silent 
woods and sleeping waters. Why hide thyself in mists? I know 

_ thee all. When thou sleepest I wake. 

“T tremble drinking bitter delights. Oh, what agony grasps my 
soul! — 

“ Thy beauty is like the sound of the hours at night stepping softly, 
softly, masked in shadows. Let its cadences lull thee to enchanted - 
shores. Oh, cruel, cruel, soulless child! Will thy heart forever 
sleep? Have the gods no pity for tired things, that they so wring my 
-heart while thou art sleeping like an infant in its mother’s arms? 

“TI was trembling, dazzled, but you saw it not. I cannot read 
your thoughts; I am too dull, too old. But, though I may be old 
with want and poverty and despair, near you, mademoiselle, I have 
sometimes felt like a god ; for the hunger to possess is animal, but the 
thirst to be possessed is godlike. And this is all I ask, that you should 

me. What madness to have loved you so if I could not even 

now your thought! This evening I am thinking of thy laughter, 

shaken from roses. How gay and joyous a thing it rings! It fills 

my poor room. Sometimes thy eyes are sad——or do I only fancy 

this! Oh, beautiful eyes and soft laughter, that come to me in my 
dreams! 

“T played to you, and you listened. When I had finished, made- 
moiselle, you said, ‘Ah! that is nice,—and I had given you my soul. 
Was that kind? Could you find no better word? none? That was a 
cold word. I know you are only a child—pardon! Do I really love 
you? Ask the tides, the winds, the waves, the storms. J cannot 
answer you; for I am lost. How weary the saved must be in that 
heaven where thou art not, my beloved! Oh, Nina, Nina! I fear 
thy footstep, I fear thy hand, which I seek in the darkness, [I listen 
for thy voice which calls me. I have no courage. Thy breath burns 
my cheek. It is not Death. It is all-conquering love. But I would 
not harm or touch thee, dear. I would not dare—no, not a touch. 
Only a sigh, a thought. Why do I live, Nina ?—I, ugly worm, and 
thou so beautiful and fresh. Oh, thy beauty!” ... 
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And thus on more’and more she read and she read, this new Eve 
whom the serpent had found idling under her boughs. And then there 
was a brisk step, and a whistle, and a hand upon the door-knob. 

“ Well, my little birdling,” he said, opening the door with a van- 
quishing gesture half impatient and half amused,—“ well, I wait.” 

But to Nina an unknown tongue had spoken. It had spoken. 
She had listened. She thought it sweet. For the first time she had 
been touched by the hidden springs of passion. Her cheeks were 
aflame. 

She thrust the papers into her bosom, turning angrily at this dis- 
turbance. Who was this who dared invade her privacy ? 

Her young husband came forward into the room. She looked up: 
she had forgotten him. 

i Julien Gordon. 
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c is not generally known that every year, in the United States alone, 

thousands of children die for want of care in the preparation and 
administration of their food. Until within the past few years, very 
little attention has been given to the purity of milk or to the possi- 
bility of keeping it sweet for any length of time. Infected milk is 
one of the chief sources of contagion in consumption, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and kindred diseases. No way is known to science by 
which this change may be guarded against, except by the proper 
sterilization of all milk used. Fortunately for suffering children, this 
subject is at present receiving general discussion. A good deal of care 
is now being given to hygiene and to proper foods and their prepara- 
tion. Owing to this, children are less liable to infantile diseases than 
formerly. 

Physicians generally concede that milk must be made sterile before 
using, that many diseases are prevented by doing so, and that when 
properly prepared it is the only satisfactory substitute for an infant’s 
natural food. It is also claimed that infants using it are more resistant — 
in illness. Statistics show that in hospitals where sterilized milk has 
been introduced, the death-rate of children, particularly of infants, has 
wonderfully decreased. One summer before its introduction, ever 
baby in the infants’ ward of a large institution in New York died, 
chiefly from diseases caused by impure milk. Microscopists say that a 
single microbe, like the hay bacillus, found in all stables, is so prolific 
that at the end of twenty-four hours its descendants will be more than 
ten billions in number. This fact alone shows the immense advantage 
to be gained by sterilization. Bacteriologists have demonstrated the 
necessity for it, and the process, as applied to milk for infant-feeding, 
was discovered and perfected by Professor Soxhlet, a well-known 
scientist abroad. It was introduced to the medical profession in this 
country by Dr. Augustus Caillé, who stated in a paper read before the 
New York Academy of Medicine, in February, 1888, that sterilized 
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milk should be administered to all children deprived of their natural 
food, that it should be given in cases of cholera infantum, and that it 
is of the utmost importance to children to have a supply when travel- 
ling. The process is new only in name, as the same principle is 
applied to canning and preserving. The discovery lies principally in 
its application. 

The milk, fresh from the cow, is deprived of all living organisms 
by bringing it to the temperature of live steam and maintaining it at 
that temperature for a length of time sufficient to kill the germs of 
fermentation and also the bacteria that it may contain. This can only 
be satisfactorily done by using an apparatus constructed especially 
for this purpose. A number of these are to be had, but the Arnold 
is the most convenient for home sterilization. The proper proportion 
of milk and cream is put in the sterilizing vials, and they are closed 
with cotton or with rubber corks that have a perforation for the in- 
sertion of glass stoppers. After the receiver is filled, the steamer is 
placed over the fire and allowed to remain there for half an hour. If 
the rubber corks are used, the glass stoppers are then inserted, and the 
vessel is replaced for another fifteen minutes. If cotton is used, forty- 
five,minutes should be allowed. Milk thus treated is absolutely sterile, 
and, if properly done, will keep indefinitely. 

It should be done as soon as possible after coming from the cow, 
as under no circumstances, however favorable, can the milk be kept free 
from germs, which multiply rapidly within an hour after milking and 
then begin to form the almost indestructible spores. If this condition 
has been reached, the great amount of heat required to destroy the 
spores injures the milk as a food: hence the necessity of sterilization 
before there has been time for any such development. 

During handling and transportation milk also suffers various 
changes, all injurious to the delicate digestion of the babe. An adult 
may be able to bear these changes without discomfort, but, necessarily, 
the full amount of nourishment cannot be obtained from milk such 
as is usually to be procured in large cities,—milk from one to two 
- days old, which has already yielded its best nourishment to microbes. 

This makes it apparent that sterilization must take place before 
transportation, and explains the utility of establishments that are being ~ 
placed in various localities suitable for this purpose. 

The day is fast approaching when an infant’s chances of life will 
far outweigh those of death; and as this particular branch of knowl- 
edge spreads, its influence will be felt in a marked degree upon the 
health of the children of the poor in large cities, those who now have 
to struggle as best they can against sour milk, heat, dust, tenement- 
life, and all the evils and discomforts that attend the very poor, ab- 
sence of cleanliness being generally the greatest evil. 

_Milk is gradually being appreciated for its hygienic value, and 
contains all the elements necessary for the formation of blood, bone, 
and muscle. It is frequently prescribed by physicians as a remedy in 
various forms of illness. When pure, it is of infinite service; when 
tainted, it is positively dangerous. In one instance, in a wealthy 
family, where a baby was slowly wasting away, a well-paid milkman 
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provided milk according to the once popular fallacy, “ from one cow.” 
A sample was analyzed, and each teaspoonful was found to contain, in 
round numbers, half a million bacteria. Immediately the rule was 
laid down that all milk given should be sterilized. Since then the 
child has become plump and healthy. If such trouble can arise 
among the wealthy, how much more probable is its occurrence among 
the very poor, where ignorance reigns supreme! Those engaged in 
visiting the poor in cities reveal pitiful cases of poverty, carelessness, 
and ignorance. Baby’s milk is left uncovered all day long. in the 
stifling atmosphere of one living-room, placed with other food in a 
sink, which becomes the refrigerator for those who cannot afford ice, 
and here absorbs germs by the millions. 

Condensed milk is, fortunately, a favorite food for infants among 
the poor. Though not a perfect food, it is sweet and clean, and will 
remain so for a sufficient length of time if given a little care. 

Sterilized milk in bottles, one for each feeding, can be procured in 
almost all large cities, but it is generally beyond the reach of the really 
poor. One of the greatest difficulties, however, to be encountered in 
establishing the general use of this milk will lie in the effort to con- 
vince mothers of its desirability. 

The educated and thoughtful woman is fully aware of the neces- 
sity of this care, and keeps abreast of all scientific progress in this 
direction, but for the poor working-woman this is impossible, conse- 
quently her child suffers, and frequently dies. 

A charity has recently been established in New York City, under 
the supervision of Dr. H. Koplik, who is well known in this science, 
where = is sterilized and sold to the poor at the same price as ordi- 
nary milk. 

In the Medical Record of May, 1891, the plan is endorsed by Dr. 
J. West Roosevelt, of New York, in these words: “It is a gratifying 
thing to find such a sensible and useful charity in this city of much 
futile philanthropy. Whatever views we may have in regard to the 
evils of pauperization, they cannot apply to the unfortunate babies ; 
and the fact that pure milk will save much of the infant mortality 
during the summer months is sufficient reason for the expense en- 
tailed in the process.” 

This is sufficiently practical and important to attract the attention 
of every large city. There may be scepticism at first, but it can be 


met, and it is bound to disappear and give way to gratitude for so price- - 


less a boon as baby’s well-being during summer’s torrid heat. 
Louise E. Hogan. 
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7 birds had told of her coming, 
Yet ’twas a sweet surprise 
When, bending to look for violets, 


I looked into her eyes. 
Charles Washington Coleman. 
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The Editor in his den. Enter Anxious Aspirant. 


A, A, (modestly). I have ventured to call, sir, to inquire as to the fate of my 
little paper on “The Music of the Spheres,” sent you some weeks ago. 

Ed. Ah, yes; I remember. It was written on both sides of the paper, I 
think. 

A, A, Oh, no, sir; certainly not. I—— 

Ed. (severely). You did that once before, you know. 

A, A. (blushing). I confess it. But, since you so kindly explained the mat- 
ter to me, I have taken pains—— 

Ed. We couldn’t possibly use anything that was written on both sides—not 
for the President or Queen Victoria. (He touches a button, and a boy appears.) 
Thomas, go down-stairs and get Mr. Jacox’s stuff on ‘“‘The Music of the 
Spheres.” 

A. A. (startled). Pardon me, but do you intrust manuscripts to the office- 
boy? 

Ed. Why not? You fare better with him than you’d be apt to in more 
critical hands. Besides, he’s in training for promotion, and has to learn his 
~ trade, 

A. A, But—but—I thought—— 

. ad. You thought I read all these things myself? Not exactly. Life is 
too short, and some of them are much too long. You see, I have to eat and 
sleep occasionally. We have a regular staff of readers, some of them much 
older and wiser than Thomas, though he’s a bright boy. You needn’t fear 
that we’ll miss anything good.—Ah, here it is. (He glances over sundry pages 
of the manuscript. Silence ensues for a minute and a quarter. Then he looks re- 
provingly at his visitor.) 

A, A. (trembling). You read rapidly, sir. 

Ed. I have to. It is a gift partly natural, chiefly acquired—Would you 
mind telling me what these characters are intended to represent? (Holds out 
the manuscript, with his finger on a certain word.) 

| A, A, (examining the place painfully). A—a—I think it is “ prominence.” 

Ed. But you're not sure. If it is, it must have been written that way when 
the printer in the story made it out “dum swizzle.” How in Asia and Africa 
are our readers going to make out what you meant to say, when you don’t know . 
yourself?—Here again: is this “ Jones of Camden”? 

A, A, It’s “Timour the Tartar,” I believe. I’m very sorry: I ought to 
have written more distinctly. 

Ed. Just so; especially with proper nouns. We have a man to decipher 
hieroglyphics, of course; but he comes high, and it doesn’t do to work him too 
hard. 

A, A. But I have heard that great writers are often careless in their chirog- 
raphy—sometimes even illegible, like Mr. Greeley. 

Ed. They are, I regret to say. But they didn’t begin so; if they had—— 
When you become famous and your products are in general demand, you can 
take liberties. I wouldn’t try it now. 
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A. A. It is very kind of you to point out my deficiencies: I will try to 
profit by your suggestions. This article, now,—I suppose I had better make a 
fresh copy before you decide upon it. 

Ed. I would take a course in penmanship first.—Let me impress a few 
principles upon your mind. Anything written is made up of paragraphs. 
(Glances at the manuscript.) But I see you haven’t got any of them here. 
How’s that? 

A, A. (alarmed). Are paragraphs so essential? 

Ed. I should say so. The reader of a serious article is like a horse drawing 
a heavy load up hill; he wants frequent breathing-spaces. A paragraph—or 
the end of it—is a long pause, like a cut in the road where the wheels can rest. 
If you think people are going to wade through your effusions without a break, 
you’re mistaken. 

A, A. But can’t the printer, or the editor—— 

Ed. They could, but they are hardly paid for it, and it isn’t quite fair to 
ask them. Do your own work, and they will do theirs. Remember that, for it 
applies right along.—To resume: a paragraph is made up of sentences—and 
we'll attend to their case presently; and a sentence is composed of words, and 
words of letters. It doesn’t do to despise the alphabet, for all literature begins 
with it. You want to form each letter distinctly, so that it can’t be mistaken 
for any other. Have you got that down? 

A, A, (with a show of spirit). I was supposed to know that much long ago. 

Ed, (sternly). Supposed, yes; but the schools don’t always do their work— 
or the-scholars don’t. If you know the rules, why don’t you practise them? 
You think anything is good enough for a magazine, or you wouldn’t offer us 
such spider-tracks as these. (Holds up the manuscript.) 

A, A. (humbly). I beg your pardon. Mea culpa. You were saying——? 

Ed. (mollified). Well, for instance, there’s no use in insisting that n and u 
must be distinguished, because nobody does that. But you ought to loop your 
o’s, and not make ¢ and e just alike, and dot your 7’s and cross your ?’s. Here, 
in “ attitudinizing,” I see you’ve crossed the z and the g, and sprinkled your 
dots over the. rest of the line. That is a waste of good material. Put your 
cross-bar where it will do most good.—You think these instructions too trivial? 
My son, the neglect of them is a lion in your path. 

A, A, You mean that your reader will not read my manuscript? 

Ed. He will be apt to look at the signature, and, seeing that the piece is 
not from Mr. Howells or Mrs. Burnett (who write a much better hand than you 
do), to conclude that its decipherment would keep other manuscript waiting too 
long. You can’t expect to put extra expenses on the firm, you know. 

A, A. Isee. And supposing that I form all my letters and words clearly, 
what next? You spoke of sentences. 

Ed. Yes. Did they teach you the comma at college? 

A, A. Oh, come, now. I learned that at primary school. 

Ed. And made haste to forget it. My young friend, a sentence without 
commas is like a skeleton without articulation, or a road that has never been 
macadamized, or an unclassified library, or a brain without a balance-wheel. 
Points are to a sentence what paragraphs are to the whole discourse—and a 
great deal more. They indicate the most obvious turns and the most delicate 
shades of thought: place them wrongly, and you can make nonsense of any 
statement. For instance, you say here that you entered a room on your “head. 
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I don’t believe it. You want a point to break the too close connection there, 
and-none between the head and what was on it. 

A, A. But I thought authors usually left punctuation to the printer? 

Ed. They do; and then they swear at him for getting them down wrong. 
_How in the Feejee Istands is the poor printer to know exactly what they want 
to say if they won’t take the trouble ‘to set forth the relations and propor- 
tions of their thought by the recognized means? He isn’t expected to have 
read the City Library through and taken 2 post-graduate course at Berlin and 
Johns Hopkins. 

A, A. But the proof-reader, oan 

Ed. Oh, yes: he is; he does. He comes as near omniscience as befits a 
mortal—that is, in the best offices. Ours is a man of varied accomplishments 
and profound learning, who could amend the manuscript of an Eskimo or 
Abyssinian—if they knew how to write, which happily they don’t. He is a 
Professor of Punctuation, and fully able to give points to Julius Cesar or Gen- 
eral Grant. But it’s not the square thing to keep him up all night over the 
work of raw beginners. They should try to do their own writing, even to the 
commas. You see? 

A, A, I do, and am duly grateful. I hardly expected to be favored with so 
much of your valuable time. 

Ed. (apologetically). Well, I’d rather spend ten minutes on you personally 
than put you into type. It isn’t business, but soft-heartedness is my foible, and 
when a youth means well I like to give him a lift. 

A, A. And as to Style and Subjects—what is most likely to be available for 
the magazines—— 

Ed. (hastily). Oh, there’s plenty of time for that yet. You want to give 
your whole mind for the next six months to penmanship and punctuation. 
When you think you have mastered the comma, you might try the semicolon 
and the dash. The latter, remember,-is never to be used for the period. After 
that, brush up your Grammar and Rhetoric. 

A, A. (insinuatingly). And this article—you think, after I have rewritten 
and revised it—— 

Ed. (firmly). Next, as [ was saying, take a full course in the Best Writers 
of our own and other languages. Practise your pen and brain freely in copy- 
books, and diaries, and letters to friends,—merely in the way of self-improve- 
ment, of course. Then come to me, say two years hence, after four P.M., as now, 
and if I’m not too busy I’ll talk to you about Matter and Style. [Exit Aspirant.] 
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The Deadly Double Track.—Dr. Buckley says that most Americans 
are superstitious. Among the unfounded beliefs and mistaken confidences 
which he does not mention, but in which many of his countrymen appear to in- 
dulge, areseveral concerning railways,—as that the wind and momentum of a 
moving train are not dangerous to persons jumping on or off, and that the tracks 
are a suitable place for pedestrians. One foggy morning the fast express from 
Williamsport struck a woman carrying a basket of clothes. You could not see two 
rods ahead, so thick was the mist in the valley; and the victim, when deposited 
at the next station, was recognized and reported to be deaf. Yet she had been 
trudging on the ties as calmly as if in her own door-yard, with the train due 
behind her. In the eastern part of the State, not counting tramps, the number 
of “sober and industrious” men who lose limb or life by trying to board coal- 
trains is something appalling. . 

Setting aside these gratuitous and unwary climbers, the brakemen (usually 
martyrs to duty) mashed in coupling cars, and the hands or passengers hurt in 
collisions, most of the railway “accidents” seem to be caused by a strange be- 
lief that two trains cannot pass the same point at the same moment. This idea 
is perhaps not announced, nor definitely formulated as a theory, nor even con- 
sciously cherished in the mind; but it is acted on all the same. We read the 
result nearly every day in the papers: “Seeing the engine coming, he stepped 
to the other track, and—” Having removed his person to the aforesaid other 
track, he felt as safe as if he were at home in his rocking-chair. Why not? He 
had got out of the way of the iron monster; and it was noway likely that 
another train would come along just then. Thus he reasons, though he may 
know that between freight, and coal, and shifters, and “ through,” and “ way,” 
something goes each way every three minutes. And when he jumps from under 
94 to be caught by the pilot of 17, his relatives threaten a suit for damages, and 
complain of these gigantic corporations with their reckless disregard of human 
life. But after you have seen the trainmen wiping the blood off their hands 
with newspapers, and heard them grumbling about having to lie off to-morrow 
and testify, and sympathized with their soreness at being mixed up with the 
needless death of a fellow-creature, you begin to feel that charity begins at 
home, and that it is a primary duty of every human being to exercise a decent 
regard to the preservation of that life with which he is especially intrusted,— 
his own. 

It is usual for the prudent to bring a calm philosophy to bear upon these 
cases, and to talk about the survival of the fittest. But there are follies we are 
all tempted to at odd moments: bankers, authors, divines, judges, and even 
State Senators have died by their own fault upon the rails. The remedy is 
rather obvious than immediately at hand. We cannot well abolish the Double 
Track ; but it is possible for each to adopt a double rule—to keep out of un- 
necessary danger, and to keep his wits about him in emergencies,—i. ¢., at all times. 
The latter, like any other virtue, needs training and practice, which should 
begin in tenderest youth. If our schools cannot attend to this, lessons may 
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well be given at home. Since Absence of Body is not always practicable, let 
us by all means seek and keep and use Presence of Mind. 


Sexual Exchanges.—What perverse imp moves men to masquerade in 
gowns and bonnets, and women in trousers and coat-tails? When they do it in 
the flesh, they are apt to bring up in the police-station. When they try it in 
literature, is the escapade any wiser or more useful? Each sex has its own na- 
ture and its own experiences, and it is the part of Folly to leap the fence between 
them. Not one man in five hundred can decently counterfeit the feminine tones 
and gestures; not one woman in five thousand can catch the mannish manners 
and ways of thought so as to deceive anybody but herself. 

There indeed was Mr. Robert Grant, who scored moderate successes of this 
doubtful kind in his “ Frivolous Girl” and “ Romantic Young Lady ;” and there 
was a recent magazine sketch, which was better—perhaps because it was briefer. 
But these were tours de force, in which one admires chiefly the misdirected ability 
and wasted energy, as when one inscribes the Lord’s Prayer in the space of a 
dime, or swims the length of Delaware Bay, or beats the record in fasting. It is 
much more rational to eat like other folks, or go by the steamboat, or take a 
half-sheet of paper,—or write about what one knows best and from a stand-point 
not too far removed from one’s own. A man runs fearful risks when he tries to 
put himself in petticoats and sing alto or soprano in anything more serious than 
a comic song. In the feminine novel or short story he is extremely apt to be 
found out: the woman can dress the part so much better! 

The case is worse yet with “the sex,” who are here the chief offenders. 
Not the past-mistresses of their art; Jane Austen and George Eliot never tried 
these tricks, It is your sweet girl graduate—or undergraduate—who thinks she 
knows all about men, and confidently essays the deep chest notes and the inti- 
mate revelation of virile oddities and vices. And in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of a thousand she produces a parody, a caricature, an abortion, 
which may pass muster in those sheets and with those charitable readers that 
care nothing for life or nature. And then she goes and puts her own name to it! 
The tale begins, “I was smoking a long pipe with Bob Clark, and sitting with 
my feet on his table, and throwing my coat-tails over his chair ;” and-when the 
audience has got thus far, it turns to the end and sees in bold type, ‘“‘ Seraphina 
P. Cox.” Dear Seraphina, you don’t know how men manage with their boots 
and coat-tails and club-talk. Observation is not experience, and outside is not 
inside. If you must write this stuff, at least preserve a feeble flicker of illusion, 
and sign it as Samuel, not Seraphina. 

It would be far better for Seraphina to write as the girl she is. “ Preserve 
thy own character,” said the ancient sage; and it is good advice still. You 
have enough to do, sisters and brothers, with making persons of the opposite 
sex talk within a mile or two of themselves in your stories; when you appear 
as the narrator, don’t interchange Bill and Sally. Even the ladies and gentle- 
men of the boards no longer attempt that. The essence of fiction is vraisem- 
biznce, plausibility ; and that goes to the dogs when you assume a part you can’t 


carry. 

Verbal Eccentricities.—“ Be exceedingly careful,” says Eugene Field, 
“in aaa that small tat potent word ‘ Only.’ Nine times out of ten it is 
mispl 
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Right you are, Mr. Field. The best writers (not to speak of the pretty 
good, and the so-so, and the fair to middling), with few exceptions, sling this 
particle about at random, or hurl it into the sentence at the earliest possible 
moment, apparently to get it off their minds. Mrs. Humphry Ward, in “ David 
Grieve,” says that certain beliefs “can only be proved by living.” But that is 
scarcely so: Colonel Ingersoll and others would maintain that they can be dis- 
proved by the same means. Mrs. Ward doesn’t mean what she says, but that 
these beliefs “can be proved only by living.” So the Critic, in one of its recent 
reviews, asserts that the French Jacobins “ could only accomplish” (#.e., attain) a 
certain end “ by an act of treachery.” Not at all; by the said act they might 
do a dozen different things. If you say that they could accomplish their pur- 
pose “only by an act of treachery,” that is another matter. Remember your 
grammar, ladies and gentlemen, and put the modifier where its relation to the 
thing modified will be unmistakable. 

“About All.” —This is either a figure of speech, or simple nonsense. 
‘** About” means so much, or a little more or less; thus, “about a hundred” 
signifies that the figure may be anywhere from 85 to 120, say,—we are not sure 
exactly what, But you can’t have more than all. Then why not be rational 
and say, “almost all,” or, if you want to be punctiliously and absurdly exact 
in a matter that does not admit of precise accuracy, “all or near it”? 

“ Whom Was.”—This would appear impossible; yet it lately occurred 
twice in a single magazine story. To be sure, the atrocity was mitigated by an 
interjected clause, thus: “ Whom, he said, was” so and so. In these cases it is 
easy to see how the writer’s mind went wrong. “Said” is supposed to be a 
transitive verb, which must govern something, though here it isn’t and doesn’t. 
At any rate, it can’t govern the relative pronoun, which has its own verb in tow. 
If authors would think before they write, or revise what they have written before 
they send it to the printer, perhaps the well of language wouldn’t get corrupted 
quite so fast. 

“Like He Did.”—This locution is coming far too much into currency— 
though not precisely among our best writers. “It looks like the Hill machine 
had got itself into a hot box,” says an able Texas editor. Esteemed contem- 
porary, you could hit your adversary just as hard, without giving him so fair a 
chance to hit back, if you would remember and distinguish the parts of speech. 
“Like,” you must have read once, has in these uses the force of a preposition: 
if you want a mere connective, say, “as if,” and you will avoid what is still 
considered a solecism. 

“ The General Rule.”—So say “our best writers;” and yet if we were to 
assert that they “ hadn’t ought to,” we should be committing the same sort of 
offence in a somewhat more prononcé manner. A rule is general, isn’t it? It 
couldn’t well be otherwise, could it? Then, brethren- beloved, have you said 
any more by these two words than is conveyed by the noun alone? “ My friends,” 
said the rural preacher, “St. Paul would not have said this if it had not been 
true; and if it were not true and St. Paul said it, St. Paul, my hearers, would 
have been guilty of Tautology.” 

“ Regard” and “ Consider.”’—The usage as to these used to be definite. 
“Consider” took hold of its indirect object immediately and without gloves (so 
to speak), while “regard” always employed an intermediate “as.” Thus, you 
had to say, “I consider him a wise man,” or, “I regard him as an ass.” This 
distinction seems of late to be abolished. Whether the change is to be 
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“regarded” correct, or “considered as” doubtful, it would take an American 
Academy (which, alas, is lacking) to decide. 


The great American Lottery is on its last legs—perhaps—and nobody will 
shed tears over its corpse except those who fattened on its ill-gotten gains, and 
the fools about country who liked to throw away their money. It might be sad 
to think of so much good ammunition wasted in preparation for a fight that 
ended almost before it began, if we were sure it really was ended; but those 
who were getting ready for the renewed and invigorated crusade against this 
abuse do not yet feel as if their occupation were gone, nor trust the belated re- 
pentance of the foe. If he has really abandoned the field, they will have the 
consolation of reflecting that the knowledge of what they were after brought 
about the end at which they aimed, only more speedily than they expected; for 
if there had been no active and earnest opposition to our national Monte Carlo, 
the Lottery would long have remained in full blast. 

“Uncle ’Riah,” said an inquirer, “if you had been to Squire Brown’s hen- 
roost, and were returning loaded down with poultry, when you heard the Squire 
after you on one side, and saw the police on the other, what would you do?” 
“In dat case,” the colored sage replied, “dis niggah jist drap dem chickings 
right in de road dah, an’ take to de woods.” ‘ 

But in this case the police will be wise to keep on watch, lest Uncle ’Riah 
should resume his predatory habits. 


The “ Dictionary of Hymnology,” edited by the Rev. John Julian, of Win- 
cobank, Sheffield, and published in London by Murray and in New York by 
the Scribners, has been on the stocks for some dozen years, and is the result of 
the collaboration of half as many specialists, with a good deal of help from 
writers of sacred verse and sundry other people. It is a work which could not 
have been produced in this country, nor by a single writer. That over sixteen 
hundred octavo pages, double-columned and closely printed, could have been 
(or need have been) written about hymns, and that with very little infusion of 
sentiment or pretty stories to illustrate sermons or tell at prayer-meetings, will 
be a surprise to many ; but this field has been immensely enlarged and diligently 
cultivated during the last century, especially in England, where a great many 
bishops, divines, and pious ladies and laymen have been writing songs for the 
sanctuary or compiling collections of them. It was time the facts should be 
gathered and arrayed with an attempt at scientific methods. This book will go 
into every public library and some private ones; but we should hardly have 
supposed that there was room or need for a separate American edition. 


The word-student and the journalist will welcome James Maitland’s “ Ameri- 
can Slang Dictionary” (Chicago, R. J. Kittridge & Co., 1891), even if it does 
not quite fulfil its promise of “embodying a// American and English slang.” 
The embodying of ali our slang would imply the taking of a big contract, and 
the result would be somewhat larger than this book. But, after all allowances 
are made and all criticisms passed, the fair-minded user of this work will finda 
great deal in it to commend.- A large part of it is made up of the results of 
original research ; and this part gives it much real value. 


We call special attention to the second issue of Prize Questions in this 
number, on the second page of Current Notes. The subject for this month 
is GEORGE ELIOT. 
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, Perhaps there are events conceived in quietness and brought 
A New Variorum ; ae A : 
Edition of Shake- forth in tranquillity which may surpass, in the esteem of 
speare, Edited by unborn generations, scores of contemporary vanities. Per- 
Horace Howard haps inordinate wealth and organizing skill and inventive 
Furness. Vol. IX., . : ° - 
The Tempest. gifts may bring less fame to their possessors in the years 
to be, than a single set of books bound in modest brown 
covers and scarcely breathing their author’s name will bring to that unassuming 
scholar. Who can gainsay, indeed, that Dr. Horace Howard Furness will be a 
living name in the annals of scholarly craft, of wisdom tempered by wit, and of 
invincible taste, when the noise and chatter of to-day are forgotten in the sleep 
of time? 

No one who reads this last volume, the ninth in his new Variorum Edition, 
which has just come from the Lippincott press, can fail to be struck by possi- 
bilities such as these it suggests. Merely to glance through its four hundred 
and sixty-five pages is a convincing proof of its enduring thoroughness, while 
a faithful perusal, which none can resist giving it who loves Shakespeare and 
cares for sound criticism, proves what unsurpassed reading, what profound in- 
sight, and what conscientious judgment have gone toits making. 

As each volume of Dr. Furness’s edition appears it is greeted with a praise 
which, it seems, must impoverish the commendation of the next issue; and yet 
each of his volumes has its own peculiar merit and special charm. So devoted 
is he to his chosen poet that he takes on, now and then, one of his characteris- 
tics. As there is infinite variety in Shakespeare’s plays, so in this editor’s ren- 
ditions of them there is a reflected diversity in each. Othello has a tone and 
treatment befitting a romantic tragedy. The Tempest is touched with a light- 
ness and tenderness born of its magical beauty. 

Probably the most striking quality possessed by Dr. Furness as an editor of 
Shakespeare is his inspired good sense. This is apparent in the summing up 
of the collated criticisms of other commentators, where, as if with a pleasant 
twinkle in the eye,—a deep sense of the seriousness as well as the fun of the 
situation,—he winnows the chaff from the wheat and reduces to crystallized con- 
gruity a whole series of vague conjectures mingled with sane hints. “ What 
‘scamels’ are or are not,” he says in his preface in a delightful paragraph on 
that rare bird, “ may be learned from the portentous mass of notes on the word 
extending to two of the following pages, wherein there has been proposed as a 
substitute every article of food known to man which begins and ends with s, 
from ‘shamois’ to ‘sea-owls.’ For my part, I unblushingly confess that I do 
not know what ‘scamels’ are. . . . Let the picture remain of the dashing 
rocks, the ‘stealthy, freckled whelp (Caliban), and, in the clutch of his long 
nails, a young and tender scamel.” And again, after a vindication of Shake- 
speare from having pirated his seamanship from Ariosto, “The wind that 
whistles through Shakespeare’s cordage is to be found, I fear, only in the words 
of Ariosto’s description.” Nothing could be defter, readier, or more complete as 
criticisms than these examples; and yet they are but chance pickings from an 
infinite store. Indeed, Dr. Furness’s Variorum, added to a completeness that 

Vor. XLIX.—33 
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Lamb did not mean to possess, has nearly all of the profundity expressed with 
telling brevity which has made Specimens of English Dramatic Poets a treasure- 
house of critical epigram. Wit and a sense of humor would seem to be the 
last requisites needed in the equipment of a critic, and yet what reputations 
have gone into the limbo of the ridiculous because of the absence of this saving 
leaven ! 

Variety in compactness is also a very noticeable feature in the notes and ap- 
pendix to the New Variorum Tempest. This element gives a fascinating continu- 
ity to the matter presented, and carries even the lay reader along without fatigue 
or a sense of mental inadequacy. There is, too, a kind of dramatic grouping 
of facts which adds to this alluring quality. Dr. Furness knows the value of 
dénouement even when applied to critical analysis, and he marshals his points as 
a skilled novelist drills his events, so that an unflagging interest is maintained 
where a careless collation of the same material might easily provoke distaste. 

But more valuable even than all this is the completeness of the present 
edition. Neither the slightest reference nor the most extended investigation, 
the least valuable comparative extract nor the most suggestive, have escaped 
notice. From Dryden’s and Davenant’s bombastic version of The Tempest, 
and a translation from the German of The Fair Sidea by Dr. Furness himself, 
down to the least contemporary word on the “still vext Bermoothes,”’—all is 
included, and the reader holds in his hand when he takes up Dr. Furness’s 
Tempest the entire body of that play dressed in its most ancient, as its most 
modern, garb of comment. 

Very much as the manager of the play watches his creation from'the wings, 
does the editor of this noble book look on at the forces he has set in motion. 
Seldom does he venture a word till the clamor is still, seldom does he intrude 
into the text; yet when he does speak, every auditor gives attentive ear and 
knows it is the wisdom of rich experience he is listening to. Likewise, when 
one reads the words at the close of the preface, he knows that nothing is achieved, 
even in creative criticism, without the presence of that one touch of nature 
which is here so lovingly expressed: “To my father, the Rev. Dr. Furness, 
I am indebted for the translation of the extracts from Hermann Grimm, from 
Franz Horn, and from Frangois Victor Hugo. The debt of gratitude which I 
spring to pay, it seldom falls to the happy lot of mortal toincur. The aid 
afforded by the hand, whose cunning more than ninety years have not abated, is 
hereby gratefully and reverently acknowledged by the white-haired son.” 


From the four quarters of the earth come the strange char- 
arte esol A acters who people this mystical novel. New York, the 
By Mrs. Seas Adirondacks, Madagascar, Benares, these are some of the 
B. Peeke. places woven into the plot, but it is from beyond these, and 

beyond even the moon itself, that the visitants gather who 

, Shape the destiny of its mortal groups. As the gods lurk just on the edge of 
‘sight in the Homeric story, andjthere manipulate the threads of life, so in Born 
of Flame, just published by the Lippincotts, there are two worlds always pre- 
sented to the reader. The partition between the actual and the spiritual is 
blended away, and he is permitted to have glimpses into that world where 
mortal dooms are decreed. 

And yet, notwithstanding this strange commingling of man and ghost, 
there is always a sense of the actual in Mrs. Peeke’s novel which gives it a deep 
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human interest. So earnest and genuine is her own conviction of the truth of 

things unseen, so vividly and sensibly has she felt their presence, and so pictur- 
esque a background have they appeared against in her vision, that she tells her 
story with a consistency which will hold the most incredulous reader to the end. 

Sincerity is a prime factor in all the arts. It can do the impossible, be it only 

intense enough ; and here in this tale of conventional people and places it has 
introduced a strange and weird element which one believes in while he reads,| 
because the mind which conceived and wrought out the narrative itself be- 
lieved. 
Briefly, the story tells of a young doctor who falls in love with his insane 
patient. She is docile alone in his presence, and he cures her. She dies before 
they are married, and bequeaths him some papers left her by her father. The 
doctor reads the strange revelations in these documents and becomes himself 
nearly insane with grief and vain speculation on their contents. He finds, by 
travelling to the places they designate, that they are genuine, and he undergoes 
the curious experiences they predict. These experiences are founded on the 
occult philosophy which now prevails in the East and among many disciples 
elsewhere, and they may be said to illustrate the manifestations of Theosophy 
as it is apparent to the faithful in the phases of every-day life. The authoress 
has read widely in the literature of this subject, as her learned notes show, and 
yet her scholarly attainments have in no wise hindered her from writing a novel 
which is absorbingly entertaining and picturesque, while it is at the same time 


deeply suggestive. 


The two poles of fiction are illustrated in Born of Flame 
Corinthia Mara- and Corinthia Marazion. The one is transcendental, vague, 
zion. A Nove?. By ‘ . eee 
the late Cecil Grif.  ToOmantic; the other practical and undeviatingly real. There 
fith (Mrs.8.Beckett). is nothing in common between them save an identical core 
of interest which quite relieves the reader of volition and 
makes their perusal a condition of the enjoyment of life. 

One who takes up the plenteous pages of Cecil Griffith’s latest book, which 
appears in Lippincotts’ Select Series, will be sure to feel a satisfaction, after 
running through the earliest chapters, that there is such a goodly store of it. 
It possesses the alluring quality which urges the reader to peep at the end for a 
solution of the burning secrets of its characters, but, like all good novels, it has 
the deliberate and satisfying power in its slow development which prevents the 
trespass it half inspires, 

Corinthia herself is a queenly woman in voluntary captivity to her adoptive 
father, who is preparing a work inimical to orthodox Christianity. She imbibes 
his ideas, as does also his son, who is her betrothed husband. When these 
three settle in the midst of the Philistine society of a little English hamlet, the 
scandal which arises is loud and vehement; and it is upon this, and upon the 
curious love-episodes which flow from it, that the story isfounded. No thought- 
ful reader can take up the book without being struck by its keen insight into 
the present religious conditions in England. Like many other novels which 
these conditions have brought forth, it will doubtless do a wholesome work in' 
opening the eyes of its readers to the inconsistencies which divide religious 
allegiance. And yet, beyond all this, there is free and eager action, ample local 
color, excellent delineation of character, and a very vivid portrayal of the life 
of an entire village, such as will interest those who care less for the ethics of a 
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story than for its unalloyed art. Corinthia Marazion was written by a deft hand, 
which knew how to temper the dry vistas of theology with a plentiful foliage 
of charm, and to people them with characters who act, rather than speak, the 
lessons it would inculcate. 


With the flight of the Red-Skin—as he is called only in 
Manulito; or, A books and dramas—to the Far West, and with the settlement 
ae Friend- of that region by the whites, a new light was thrown upon 

ip. By William . cs i 2 

Bruce Leffingwell. the real savage which renderedshim a less available object 
for the uses of the novelist than he had been earlier in the 
century. The picturesque and benevolent Indian went out of fiction, and the 
uncleanly and treacherous lover of fire-water came in. Now, it has always 
seemed adeplorable circumstance that the noble creation of Cooper and of Long- 
*fellow should have perished from the pages of story. He was a taking charac- 
ter, whether he was real or fancied, and he should have been more sedulously 
cultivated. As it is, he is almost as extinct as his fellow wild game the buffalo, 
and only a single pen has of late years been wielded in his service. 

This facile pen has been employed by Mr. William Bruce Leffingwell, 
author of Wild Fowl Shooting, and Shooting on Upland, Marsh, and Stream. 
His tale is called Manulito; or, A Strange Friendship, published by the Messrs. 
Lippincott, and in it he has revived the noble Red-Skin at his very best. Manu- 
lito is a bronze hero in height and build and countenance. He has been res- 
cued from death by one Wellington, a hunter on the frontier; but he forgets 
gratitude for a single bitter moment and tries to take his rescuer’s life. From 
this incident grows up an absorbing series of events such as were wont, to the 
youngsters who read Cooper or Bird or Mayne Reid of old under the evening 
lamp, to bring heart-throbs of fearful joy. All the wild and free life of the 
West which Mr. Leffingwell has shown such familiarity with in his other books 
lies reflected in the garb of intense fiction here in his last story. It takes a 
hunter who has aimed a rifle and trodden the trails of the forest to put such 
vivid touches into the stroke of his pen, and Mr. Leffingwell is both a mighty 
hunter and a captivating story-teller. 


“ Have read nearly through Raikes’s ‘ Journal’ of four vol- 
Diary of George mes, Many bon-motsare preserved, very strange anecdotes 
Miffin Dallas at eee ‘ R 
the Courts of St. 20d incidents recorded.” This entry in the Diary of 
Petersburg and St. George Mifflin Dallas, then-minister to the Court of St. 
James. Edited by James, bespeaks a taste in literature of which the present 
Susan Dallas. sunt erie Siarkets 
altogether captivating volume, from the Lippincott press, 
is the pleasantest fruit. Here, as in Raikes and his fellow-journalists, are set 
down in a serene dignity of style, which often condescends to be playful and 
intimate, “many bon-mots, very strange anecdotes and incidents,” and every 
reader who has ever skimmed Raikes or Barham or Planché well knows what 
an infinite store of social history, of bright repartee, and of good company lingers 
in such fascinating pages. 

But Mr. Dallas had a much wider experience to draw from than even these 
well-known men of the world. His life at the Russian court from 1887 to 
1839, and at the English court from 1857 to 1861, provided him with material 
which possesses a deep historical interest as well as a merely personal and in- 
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cidental one. His engaging manners, joined always with a stanch adherence 
to his democratic principles, won from the Czar, Nicholas I., a deep regard, and 
indeed throughout the whole court the American minister was esteemed as 
much for his own sterling qualities as on account of the nation he represented. 
This general popularity enabled him to do much for America, and it gave him 
opportunities for observation which make his pages glow with great names and 
the inner history of striking events. He beheld the destruction of the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, and participated in the marriage-festivities of the 
Czar’s daughter with Prince Leuchtenberg, describing each episode with admi- 
rable vividness. He and his family were made much of in the social life of the 
Russian capital, and he lost no chance to set down in his brief but telling sen- 
tences every detail of the novel modes there which would appeal to keen eyes 
and alert senses. Tolstoi himself scarcely brings the life of St. Petersburg 
more sensibly before the reader than does this genial raconteur and diarist. 

Mr. Dallas’s career at the English court is no less capably pictured thar 
that at the Russian capital. He was on terms of familiarity, both official and 
social, with all that was wisest and best in London during five eventful years. 
He was present at the wedding of Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter, Victoria 
Adelaide, to Frederick William of Prussia, and was at dinner with the Queen 
and Prince Consort on the evening when the Palmerston ministry went out in 
1858. These incidents are described with characteristic spirit, as are indeed all 
the countless subjects which came under the writer’s observation. It is perfectly 
safe to say that a more delightful and varied budget of anecdote and gossip 
never came forth than this from the pen of one of the most distinguished of 
American diplomats, and it may be asserted with equal justice that, given the 
subject-matter, a book has seldom been edited with more taste and skill. 


eo, @ ee Since 1876, when the first edition of this valuable contri- 
NervousSystem, bution to medical science was issued, the subject which it 
By Jerome K.Bau- treats of has received an attention and made an advance- 
psa a ment far beyond the progress of many previous decades. 
. This is perhaps due in a large measure to the book itself, 
which now passes into its second edition. If American life has developed the 
more heightened symptoms of nervous diseases, American specialists have kept 
pace with their growth, and a comparison of Dr. Bauduy’s earlier volume with 
this which the J. B. Lippincott Co. have recently put forth will show more fully 
than, perhaps, any other example, the accessions of knowledge made even by a 
single investigator in the branch of neurology during the brief period since 
1876. 

Dr. Jerome K. Bauduy, M.D., LL.D., the author of this able treatise, is 
the professor of diseases of the mind and nervous system and of medical juris- 
prudence in the Missouri Medical College at St. Louis. His numberless pupils, 
past and present, have long urged upon him the necessity for a new edition of 
his work, but he has until now been withheld from the task by an exacting 
practice. His present edition has, however, been some time in preparation, and 
it can safely be said that it is entirely in touch with the latest knowledge on a 
branch of medicine in which he is a practised specialist and an acknowledged 
leader. “Special efforts,” he says, “have been made to present fairly both 
aspects of unsettled questions and at the same time to render the work as com- 
prehensive and practical as possible,” and both comprehensive and practical it 
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assuredly is,—a perfect compendium of a subject which deeply appeals to con- 
temporary minds because it is a peculiarly modern condition which it attempts 


to alleviate. 


illite The Anglo-Saxon strain in American blood comes out un- 
The Richest Com. Mistakably at the halloo of the cross-country riders and 
moner in England. the bay of hounds. England plants her instincts wherever 
“Jorrocks” Edi- her wandering children pitch their tents, and here in our 
tion. 
near-by meadows you may have as hearty a canter after 
the brush as you might hope to find in even Our Old Home itself. They of the 
Scarlet Coat, though expatriated from the native land of the hunt, will naturally 
feel an affection for its generous old literature, such as will be amply repaid 
by “ Ask Mamma” and its companion volumes of the Jorrocks Edition of the 
Handley Cross Series of Sporting Novels. These were the work of a rollicking 
writer of the last generation named Surtees, and they were illustrated by John 
Leech and H. K. Browne, the Phiz of Pickwick, with inimitable pen-and-ink 
drawings which clearly show the sportsman through the artist. 

The present volume is brought out by the J. B. Lippincott Co., in breezy- 
looking covers and with all the original text and drawings intact. It rings with 
the noises and laughter of the chase, the splash of the hapless rider, the shout. 
of the fence- and hedge-jumping ’squires, and the music of the pack. The au- 
thor announced in his first edition that “the story did not involve the complica- : 
tion of a plot.” It does, however, distinctly involve a continuous interest grow- 
ing out of the matrimonial sentiment hinted at in the title, and maintained for 
the amused reader by a group of grotesque characters such as were possible only 


to the England of that past age. 
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THE absolute purity of the Royal Baking Powder is a fact not 
questioned by any one; but the questions are frequently asked: Why 
do not other manufacturers, also, put up pure baking powders, free 
from lime, alum, and other adulterants? Is it a fact that the Royal is 
the only pure and wholesome baking powder made? 

There are three classes of these articles: the cheap powders 
which are made of alum and are concededly poisonous ; the phosphate 
powders, containing from 8 to 12 per cent. of lime, which is an ingre- 
dient of the phosphate used in them, and inseparable from it; and the 
cream of tartar powders. 

The cream of tartar baking powders, to which class the Royal be- 
longs, to be pure must be made from absolutely pure materials. The 
ordinary cream of tartar of the market contains lime. The Royal Baking 
Powder is made from cream of tartar specially refined and prepared for 
its use by patent processes by which the lime is totally eliminated. There 
is no other process by which cream of tartar can be freed from lime— 
made 100 per cent. pure—in quantities practical for commercial pur- 
poses, Other baking powder makers, not being able to obtain these 
chemically pure goods (which are used exclusively in the Royal), are de- 


pendent upon the cream of tartar of the market, refined by the old- 


fashioned methods, by which it is impossible to remove the lime and 


other impurities. 

These are the reasons why the Royal is absolutely pure, while 
other baking powders contain lime or alum. 

The absolute purity of the Royal Baking Powder not only renders 
it more perfectly wholesome, but its freedom from all extraneous sub- 
stances makes it of higher leavening strength and effectiveness. 
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NEW SERIES OF PRIZE QUESTIONS 


FITTING QUOTATIONS TO FAMOUS NAMES. 





To stimulate research in the easily accessible fields of refined literature, 
we offer each month, for a term yet to be decided on, prizes for the four quo- 
tations from prose or poetry that shall bear the most fitting application to 
the famous person whose name is given below. 

Quotations must not exceed four lines. Each competitor to make but one 
answer, signed with an assumed name, together with the real name and address 
of the sender. All quotations to be submitted to “ Prize Questions,” care L1p- 
PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, within thirty days from the date of this issue. 

The four winning answers, with the assumed names of the senders, will be 
published, together with the four next appropriate quotations, two months from 
the date of this present number, in the order of their merit. Prizes will be 
forwarded as soon after publication of the answers as possible. 

No quotation will be considered that is taken from prose or poetry written 
with direct reference to the subject. 

The prizes are as follows: 


First Prize—ALLIBONE’s DIcTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 65 vols., imperial 
octavo. 
Second Prize—CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA (New Edition). 10 vols., 
octavo. 
Third Prize—BREWER’S READER’S HAND-BOOK. 
- Historic NoTE-Booxk. 
“6 DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
° DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. . 
EDWARDs’s WorDs, FACTS, AND PHRASES. 
Fourth Prize. —ALLIBONE’s POETICAL QUOTATIONS and ALLIBONE’s 
PROSE QUOTATIONS. 


The name for this month is 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
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“BIG MEDICINE!” 


Exclaimed the savage spoiler on the African bat- 

tle-field, when rifling the poor soldier’s knapsack. 

“The Superior Medicine” 

is the unanimous verdict 

of the civilized world in re- 

gard to AYER’S Sarsapa- 

rilla. That it is superior to 

- all other blood-purifiers is 

proved not only by the tes- 

timony of leading physi- 

cians and druggists, but 

» by the practical test of 

, countless patients covering 

a period of nearly half a 

= century. AYER’S Sarsa- 

parilla is jody the most popular alterative in 

pharmacy —the one on which people place most 

reliance, its enviable reputation being due, not to 

sensational advertising, but to substantial merit. 

Everywhere, the standard Spring Medicine and 
Specific for all forms of Blood Disease, is 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 


COSTIVENESS 


1f long neglected, is sure to result in Chronic Constipation, one of 
the most dangerous conditions of the system. Tp prevent this, 
the promptest as well aa the safest and most effective remedy is 


Ayer’s .Cathartic Pills 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every dose effective. 
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A THovusAND YEARS WITHOUT BaTHs.—‘‘ A thousand years without 
baths!” writes an historian of the Middle Ages, and then goes on to state that in 
the reign of Henry IV. the use of the bath was so uncommon that a nobleman 
of the time who chanced to be of a wondering turn of mind asked a friend why 
it was that people in aristocratic society were accustomed to wash their hands 
and not their feet. 

Still, it would seem to be a fact that, while our ancestors on the male side 
were more than careless in the matter of bodily cleanliness, the women of olden 
times fully appreciated the important ré/e which water plays in assuring us sana 
mens in corpore sano, Some of the famous beauties of by-gone generations en- 
joyed baths of such luxury as would be scarcely known by the wives and 
daughters of modern millionaires. 

Isabeau de Baviére, wishing to imitate the wife of Nero, used to have her 
porphyry bath-tub filled with asses’ milk, or with the juice of crushed straw- 
berries. 

Anne Boleyn was not only accustomed to take baths, but used, as a special 
mark of her favor, to allow some favorite nobleman to pledge her health in a 
glass of water taken from the tub. 

Diane de Poitiers used to plunge into a bath of rain-water every morning. 

Marie Zetwertynoska, the friend of Alexander I. of Russia, never bathed 
except in a tub filled with Malaga wine, which was afterwards rebottled and 
sold at a much higher price to people who knew perfectly well the use to 
which it had been put. 

Marie Antoinette, in addition to the demi-bains which she took in the demi- 
baignoir named after her, used to take what she called her great baths in a de- 
coction of wild thyme, laurel leaves, sweet marjoram, and a little salt.—Zondon 
Black and White. 


FLEET MAIL-CARRIERS.—The Indian runners are familiar figures in Mex- 
ico. They are employed by the government to carry the mails among the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and make better time than any animal that could be em- 
ployed. A runner will carry from twenty to thirty pounds of mail and never 
be delayed by “ wash-outs” or swollen streams. He is always onan easy run 
that must carry him along at the rate of six or seven miles an hour at least. 
He is nearly always dressed in white cotton cloth, which makes him a conspicu- 
ous figure against the sombre green and black tints of the high mountain-levels, 
and which, late in the evening, causes him to look like a ghost or spectre flitting 
among the pines and firs and moss-covered boulders strewn along the trail. The 
trails, on the steep places, wind backward and forward in stretches from fifty to 
seventy-five yards in length, in order to find a grade up which a heavily-laden 
pack-mule can make his way. But the athletic carrier does not run the whole 
length of these windings in descending a hill. He cuts off the corners at each 
bend by placing his hand on the edge of the trail and vaulting to the lower 
level whenever the two levels are not more than six or seven feet apart. All 
this time he never gives up the little dog-trot that is carrying him forward so 
rapidly and surely. The carrier will, in half an hour, go down a mountain- 
side that would take the best mule in a bullion-train or the fleetest one ridden 
by the little Mexican cabdallero, the best rider in the world, half a day to accom- 
plish. In ascending, too, the carrier has methods of taking shorter cuts up 
steeper inclines, so as to gain time and distance at every turn. 
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CASTORIA 


ZI IIIIIV VW SSSSSNSISNS SA&9“c 


for Infants and Children. 





*‘Castoriaisso well adapted tochildrenthat J Castoria cures Colic, Constipati 


on, 
recommend peri any prescriptio! Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea. Eructation, 
: ry nantig ae A. a “+ D., m1] Kills a gives sleep, and promotes di- 


111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. without in} injurious medication, 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and “For several years I have recommended 
2 merits so well known that it seems a work _— * Castoria, ’ and shall always continue to 
at feral toendorse it. Few arethe 80 as it has | invariably produced beneficial 
inallgent amilies who do not keep Castoria J results. 
Epwin F. Parpeg, M. D., 


meee Cantos veer fork ity, “The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 


i Late Pastor Bloomingdale Ref New York City. 





Tine Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York. 


The law of average—why should you ignore it? 


Rise superior to it if you can; let muscle and brain, zeal, energy, a talent 
for hard work, all the forceful spirit of your individuality, contend for place and 
power and wealth. 

Success to you! 

While you strive, remember. Pitiful comment on human effort—saddest of 
epitaphs—ninety-seven out of a hundred of your fellows die without a dollar. 

Why not you? What special privilege or seal of approbation have you 
that guarantees election to an old age of comfort and of plenty? What fatuous 
indifference or blindness exposes you to such odds? 

Unite with the wisest of your age; accept the reliable guarantees which 
they will freely give in exchange for your reciprocal obligation: in a word, be 
insured. 

You can learn what particular form of such insurance is best adapted to 
your condition and needs by addressing 


THE PENN MotTvAL LIFE, 
921, 928, and 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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InisH FotK-LorE.—The robin is called “ God’s bird,” because it plucked 
a thorn from the cruel crown pressed upon the head of our Saviour, and in 
doing so wounded its own breast. It forsakes a “ cursed” graveyard. 

The wren is chased every St. Stephen’s day on account of its betraying the 
Saviour by chattering in a clump of furze where he was hiding. It is called 
the “king of all birds,” because it concealed itself beneath the wing of the 
eagle when that lordly bird claimed supremacy by soaring highest. “ Here I 
am,” said the wren, mounting above the eagle’s head when the latter could go 
no higher. 

The blackbird and thrush are “ wandering souls,” whose sins must be ex- 
piated on earth, hence they are forced to endure the rigors of winter. Rooks, 
jackdaws, bats, hawks, and owls are animated by lost souls. The wagtail is 
called the “ devil’s bird,” for no other reason, I suppose, than that it cleverly 
evades the missiles thrown at it. A dead wagtail is a rara avis. 

The stone-chat is continually chatting with the evil one, so it is held in bad 
repute; and as the raven commonly impersonates his sable majesty, it is ranked 
in the same category of evil birds. Sometimes, however, its appearance fore- 
bodes a death. With the ancient Greeks the magpie was supposed to possess 
the soul of a gossiping woman ; and we all know how unlucky it is to meet an 
odd number of the species in Ireland : 

One comes for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a buryin’, and four for a birth. 


Crows, like crickets, come for good or evil luck, but the “curse of the 
crows” is a malediction to be avoided. If good luck abides in the homestead 
where they build their rookery, they should not be molested. Sparrows, stares, 
and plovers are on friendly terms with the fairies. The lark and the swallow 
are birds of good omen, but the latter should not rest on the house-top. 

The sedge-warbler possesses the souls of unbaptized babes and sings their 
sorrow at the midnight hour; while the linnet, yellow-hammer, and finch sing 
their plaintive and tender songs to remind us that they are souls of departed 
friends not yet relieved from purgatorial pains. The bittern is their herald at 
night.—Jrish Times. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPECTACLE-LENSES.—In the manufacture of spectacle- 
lenses, the bit of glass to be formed into a lens is fastened by means of pitch to 
a small block of hard rubber so that it may be held. Itis ground by being 
pressed against a rapidly-revolving cast-iron disk on a vertical spindle and with 
curvature equal and opposite to that desired in the lens. This is the “ rough 
tool,” and is kept moistened with emery and water. Several grades of emery 
are used in succession, changing from coarse to fine as the grinding proceeds. 
The glass is then transferred to the “ fine tool,” made of brass, and compared 
from time to time with a standard curve in order to insure accuracy. In this 
second grinding the abrading material is rouge. Finally, the lens is polished 
by being pressed against a piece of cloth powdered with rouge and fastened to 
the rotating tool. The glass is now loosened from its block, turned over, and 
the reverse side of the lens ground. When this has been accomplished, the lens 
is placed on a leather cushion and held firmly in position by a rubber-tipped 
‘, arm, while a diamond glass-cutter passing around an oval guide traces a similar 
oval-on the glass below. The superfluous glass is removed by steel pincers, and 
the rough edges are ground smooth on Scotch wheels. 
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BETRAYED BY His Own CuRiosiry.—During the Mahometan festival of 
the Bairam, an inhabitant of the village of Funduckli, in Turkey, had dressed 
his child, about two years old, in a shawl and a cap ornamented with pieces of 
gold, and intrusted it to a slave, who had left it for 2 moment seated in *’ 
court of the house. On his return the child was gone, and every search fe: 
proved fruitless. The father applied to the seraskier (the military commander 
of the district), entreating him to inquire into the circumstances. This officer 
reflected that the child could not be carried far, on account of its cries, and 
therefore must have been taken by one of the neighbors, He did not commu- 
nicate this idea to any one, but directed one of his messengers to go to the vil- 
lage of Funduckli at the hour of prayer, to enter the mosque, and summon the 
iman (or priest) to come immediately to his palace. When the iman came into 
the presence of the seraskier, he received a positive injunction to come to him 
again on the morrow and give him the name of the person who first came to 
inquire of him the cause of his being sent, for by the seraskier. The Turks in 
general pay little attention to the affairs of others,—not even those of their 
priests ; consequently, on returning to the mosque, one man only came to him 
to ask the cause of so sudden asummons, The iman replied that it was only 
in relation to a firman which he was to have read, but which was withdrawn. 
On being informed by the iman of what passed, the seraskier caused the in- 
quisitive man to be arrested ; and after considerable search the body of the child 
was found concealed under the staircase of his house. The inquisitive criminal 


was sentenced to be instantly drowned. 


THE DECORATIVE CRAZE.—Under the rule and inspiration of the art- 
decorator a curious confusion and introversion of ideas has come to pass. In- 
stead of a room being the reflection of the person who mostly lives therein 
(which should make the sight of a room, even more than that of a person’s friends, 
be a true index of character), the room is now looked upon as the ruling guide. 
The owner must live up, dress up, to the room; she must try to harmonize with 
the room, instead of her room being brought into harmony with her. In fact, 
she is like a person who has bought a particular picture-frame and must strive 
to find some picture that will fit it fairly well. A woman’s room should be her 
frame, which completes and perfects the picture of her individuality ; but in the 
schemes of the art-decorator she is a mere accident, of no account, and he would 
design a Pompadour boudoir for Lady Macbeth, or a Greek music-room for 
Becky Sharp, wherein to sing Yvette Guilbert’s latest success to the Marquis of 
Steyne, without a qualm ruffling his serene self-satisfaction. The genre atelier 
was one of the modes of this craze for domestic decoration which was perhaps 
the most ludicrous,—when estimable souls, who knew no more of painting than 
a cat does of a case of pistols, thought it necessary to establish easels about 
their rooms, and even went so far as to hang palettes, ready “set” for painting, 
on their walls.— Zhe National Review. 


BEE-HIvEs.—It appears that the largest natural bee-hive in the world is 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, which has been taken possession of by myriads 
of bees. The greatest bee-master is Mr. Harbison of California, who owns 
6000 hives. In Greece there are 30,000 hives, in Denmark 90,000, in Russia 
110,000, in Belgium 200,000, in Holland 240,000, in France 950,000, in Germany 
1,450,000, in Austria 1,550,000, and in the United States 2,800,000 hives. It is 
calculated that a bee sucks 218,750 flowers for every ounce of honey. 
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PONDS EXTRACT 


Sore Throat, WILE CORE Hoarseness, 
Lameness, psi | Frost Bites, 
Influenza, Soreness, 
ane on" 

iles, urns, 
Earache, Bruises, 
"og Serer “a fore: 

ore yes, rat once oF ace C @, 
Inflammations, cirr' wares. Hemorrhages. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 















QuinA-LAROCHE.— This 
preparation has for its basis a 
combination of all the prin- 
ciples of the best cinchonas 
with a rich special wine; not, 
like many mixtures, an or- 
dinary compound of drugs, 
but a result of laborious re- 
searches, which has won for 
its inventor a National Prize 
of 16,600 francs, and Gold 
Medals at the Expositions of 
Paris, Vienna, etc. 

Quina-Laroche is par ex- 
cellence the tonic with which 
to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, 
mental depression, anemia, etc. Quina-Laroche | 
is a powerful preservative against intermittent 
and continued fevers rebellious to sulphate of 
quinine, and of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence ; in combination with iron, 
is especially recommended for poorness of the 
blood, chlorosis, difficulties of assimilation, de- 
bility, &c. Prevents Influenza and La Grippe. 

E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 30 North 
William St., New York. 22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 
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TELEPATHY.—Telepathy sounds better to modern ears than mesmeric 
trance or clairvoyance; it has no more substantial foundation. It isan attempt 
to discover whether it is possible to see without eyes, to hear without ears, to 
receive or convey impressions without the aid of the special senses. The spirit- 
rappers, the Davenports, the Bishops, the thought-readers, the animal magneti- 
zers, have dropped into darkness and are buried in the mud. Telepathy is a 
silly attempt to revive in a pseudo-scientific form, such as self-deception of this 
kind has always assumed, but in a very feeble form, and with very futile and 
inane results, the failures and impostures of the past. Happily, it is confined 
to a few, and those, I am ashamed to say, chiefly in this country. Ithas a feeble 
and lingering existence, and is undoubtedly destined to die immaturely. 

To conclude, then, these delusions, this miracle-mongering, these disordered 

‘visions and hysteric hallucinations, this exploitation of the love of the mys- 
terious, these pseudo-magnetic attractions, these sham scientific floatings in the 
air, these fixations of the body, these thought-readings and foretellings, these vain 
pronouncements concerning unseen worlds and invisible planes of being, these 
playings on the fears, the hopes, the feeble senses, the eager imaginations, and 
the ill-balanced reason of the masses, are as old as—nay, apparently older than 
—history. Sometimes in this, as in other things, we are tempted to ask, “ Does 
the world make any progress, or are we still moving on the same planes and in 
the same grooves of ignorance and superstition, knavery, folly, and self-decep- 
tion ?”—Nineteenth Century. 


TiT For Tat.—Here is a good story of a doctor and a painter’s wife. The 
doctor’s name does not appear, but the painter was Meissonier. Mme. Meisso- 
nier sent for the family physician in a great hurry. He came, thinking some ill- 
ness had overtaken the artist. But it was not the artist; it was only a lap-dog. 
He pocketed his pride, and attended the patient, who soon recovered. At the 
end of the year the bill came in, but there was no item for attendance on a dog. 
Mme. Meissonier noticed the omission and told the doctor to charge. He would 
not charge; he said he could not charge, he was not a vet. He was very glad to 
be kind to the dog, etc. The lady insisted. ‘“ Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘ the hinges 
of my garden gate are rusty: ask M. Meissonier to bring his brush and paint 
them for me.”’—FPall Mail Gazette. 


ENGLISH BOOKS DURING 1891.—The last number of the Publishers’ Cir- 
cular gives the uSual analytical table of books published in England during 
1891. The grand total is 5706, made up of 4429 new books and 1277 new 
editions. These figures show a slight decrease on those of the previous year, a 
larger decrease on those of 1889, and a very considerable decrease when com- 
pared with the grand total of 1888, which was 6591. There has been no mate- 
rial variation of recent years in the proportion of the several classes, except 
that novels are still growing steadily. Since 1880 the total number of novels 
(new and old) published in a year has increased from 580 to 1216, or more than 
twofold; and miscellaneous (including pamphlets) has increased from 358 to 781, 
agein more than twofold; while, on the other hand, arts, sciences, and illus- 
trated works have decreased from 479 to only 116, or less than one-fourth, and 
theology has decreased from 975 to 627. The annual output of poetry seems to 
remain constant at between 100 and 170 volumes; while the new editions of old 
poetry which come into competition with contemporary verse also remain 
pretty constant at between 40 and 70 volumes.—7he Academy. 
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